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WHAT SHOULD THE KIRK DO NOW? 


“ J find that I cannot, as a Scotchman, as a citizen of a great and loyal community, set myself as a Churchman and Pres- 
byterian, in opposition to the known and repeatedly declared and acted upon laws of the land. I have long seen, and still 
see, no safety for the church, but much and inevitable dangerand ruin in her onward course ; and, in consequence, have firmly 
resolved that, from henceforth, J will wash my hands of the business.”— Professor Gillespie, St. Andrews, 


Wuat the Church should do now is plain—undo 
what they have done, and begin again on a new 
and a more heroic strain. With Jesuitry and legal 
pettifoggery, and half-measures, the public never 
have, and it is the praise of human nature that they 
never can have, any hearty sympathy. Hero- 
worship, notwithstanding the lamentations of Mr. 
Carlyle, (whenthe blue-devils tweak him, ) is athing 
not uncommon, even in this modern age ; but the 





world knows its heroes: and though a brilliant 
fool, and a magnificent knave, may here and there | 


have enjoyed their parade for a season, it is rare 
that a mean person, whose trumpeter is conceited 
ignorance, and his train-bearer a shifting attorney, 
can fret and strut his hour of artificial publie im- 
portance with any tolerable success. Nothing that 
was both foolish and base has ever commanded the 
veneration of the world : for the foolish men that 
have been canonized by their fellows were never 


| DESTROY HE FIRST MAKES THEM MAD,” 


base; and the base men that have been called | 
_men—it comes proverbially by fits ; and if it does 


great were never fools. But the Church of Scot- 
land, at this present moment, in blowing abroad a 
clamour of INDEPENDENCE, is doing a thing which 
is both base and foolish : foolish, because for a dog 
to bark at the moon, and for state-servants to kick 
the state-law, can never be accounted wise ; base, 


because to eat the bread of covenanted service, and | 


to disown the yoke, can as little be esteemed hon- 
ourable, 


now, and so long as she maintains her present un- 


Therefore the Church of Scotland stands | 


| 


dignified position, must stand, without the pale of | 


public sympathy. A Witness may uplift loud tes- 


timony here—a Banner may flaunt proudly there ; | 


but the popular soul has not been raised, has not 


heen moved, has not been touched in the matter, | 


except in the curl of impatient indignation, or the 
playful cast of contemptuous humour. It has been 
an affair altogether of clerical agitation, and such 
obedient mud as the plashing of immense tails can 
bring to the surface. It will be nothing better— 
till it be better managed. Aquila non captat mus- 


honest dealing ; they do not understand juridical 
juggle and ecclesiastical equivocation. 

The General Assembly of our Republican Church 
meets on the twentieth day of this month. 
That many men will go to that meeting, in the 
present excited times, driven on by the blind in- 
stinct of clerical bluster, like a big blundering 


| ° . . . ° 
battering-ram, beating down friend and foe indis- 


criminately, is to be expected. The “ very fervid 
genius of the Scots” is not wont to exhibit itself 
to the greatest advantage in the conduct of church 
affairs ; and it requires the prophetic spirit of no 
Alexander Peden to perceive, that many mighty 
Nimrods, who are now rolled about in the mouths 
of men, have been doing what they have done, and 
are permitted to do what they do before the Lord, 
as a grand modern instance of that ancient prin- 
ciple of divine government—* Warom Gop witt 
But mad- 
ness belongs not permanently to the majority of 


not achieve a broken head momently, it is certain 
to cure itself anon,—as the blast cracks its cheeks 
the sooner, the more outrageously it blows. It is 
possible, therefore, probable perhaps, that the As- 
sembly, whose convocation we now wait, may be 
composed of a majority of men willing to think 
reasonably, and to act honestly. To the attention 
of such men we beg leave, with all respect, to sub- 
mit the one or two simple considerations which 
follow. 

In the first place, not as an essential element of 
the case, but as a preliminary matter of most vital 
concernment, the church ought seriously to consider 
the fact which we have already stated, that the 


mingled matter of Non-Intrusion and Church Inde- 
| pendence, as it has hitherto been managed, has not 


been able to command, but rather has very strongly 


repelled the public sympathies of the people of Great 
Britain. Does any person doubt, seriously, that 


this is the fact? The Parisian press may not re- 
cas. The people understand common sense, and | present fairly the public opinion of France. There 
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274 WHAT SHOULD THE KIRK DO NOW? 


are five millions of provincial landholders, whom it 


certainly does not represent fairly; but the British | 


press, metropolitan and provincial, taken not by 
sections but as a whole, does represent the public 
opinion of Great Britain unquestionably ;_ inso- 


wise lord, snuffing mischance, withdrew,) and 
host of siLLy WoMEN ; a class of persons, this last, 
who, since the days of St. Paul and the bishop of 


, Ephesus, have ever been accustomed to take a prime 
part in ecclesiastical disturbances, but who do not 


much that there is no proposition with regard to _ 
Apostolic men in primitive times, as from pious 


our social state more true than this—that that opi- 
nion which is expressed by the great majority of 


the public prints of Great Britain belonging to all | 


parties, is the opinion of the great majority of the 
British people—is the public opinion of the day. 
Now, if the reasonable men among the clergy will 
try this test, the fact must stare them in the face 
palpably, that the church, in her present doings, is 
not supported by the public opinion of this coun- 
try. Number her advocates in the press by tens, 
and her adversaries by hundreds ; and the ecclesi- 
astical scale will yet be too heavily laden. 
can the church pretend that she despises the wit- 
ness of the press. 
for herself, more than one; and it has not been 
found that these sacred newspapers have been in 
any wise behind their secular brethren, in those 
gallant displays of the wrath of man, which find 
their most natural and most convenient arena in 
the broad sheet of the periodical pen. 
other test. 
(as huge as Falstafi’s lies) has it come to pass 
that a set of men, making much noise, and giving 
themselves out for something in the world, have 


seem to have commanded so much respect from 


presbyters now. Observe, we do not say here, that 
these and such persons only, compose the party 
connected with the Church of Scotland, who are 
decidedly opposed to extrinsic state patronage in 
the Christian church; we are talking of the min- 
gled matter of Non-Intrusion and Independence, 
as it has been blundered into a tentative existence, 


for an hour, by rash and foolish men; and we 


| 


Neither | 


| 


She has raised up “ Witnesses” | 


_ get out. 


say, Without hesitation, that the persons who agi- 
tate this matter in public places, are, when set 
against the whole Scottish people, mere stragglers 
and flying skirmishers, and of no public account. 
The church has got herself into a bog ; she brays 
lustily, like a whole concert of croaking frogs, to 
No man can blame her; but let no man 
imagine that the danger is, in any degree, propor- 
tioned to the din. The Presbyterian Chureh in 


Scotland has no cannon balls ; and if she had, her 


Or take an- | 
By what incomprehensible blunder | 


set about compassing a vast and fundamental , 


ehange in the public law of the land, without 
securing to themselves the co-operation, or at least 
the connivance, of any one of the three great poli- 
tical partics which influence the legislative pro- 
ceedings of the British parliament? Even the 
Puseyites, with their monkish drivel, and sacer- 
dotal extravagance, command at least part of a 
party. The men who have had influence enough to 
make the Quarterly Reriew the pulpit of their 
priestly prelections are not to be despised even 
now, though No. 90. certainly was an accident 
somewhat unhappy. But what party, or part of a 
party, will lend itself as an accoustic chamber to 
the brays and bellowings of those Established In- 
dependents, who now Hildebrandize it valiantly in 
our Protestant fatherland ; conceiting themselves, by 
the mere noise of multiplied bluster, to be fight- 
ing Rvllion Green and Drumelog over again; 
and before God and the blessed angels, because 
they lack wit to be men, persuading themselves, and 
fain persuading others, that therefore they are 
surcharged with saintship to be martyrs ?—Alack 
for the fact !—the lean and lamentable fact !—the 
party of the Non-Intrusionists consists (if such a 
thing can be said to have any consistence) of a few 


stragglers who appear to be many, because, like | 
all itinerants, they are gifted with a sort of ubi- | 
quity, riding about like Balaam, on the back of an | 


ass, from one high place to another, prophesying 
vainly; and who may gain a glorious victory, per- 
ehance, if Napoleon gained Rivoli or Austerlitz by 
a regiment of limber sharpshooters, making a furi- 
ous patter from behind ahedge. The party of the 
Independence-men in Scotland is constituted so,— 


animble lawyer here, a foolish lord there, (for the | that act. Ordination must be given to every law- 


foremost fighters, who now abound in the wish, 
happily lack the wit to use them. Let them lie, 
therefore, where, with folly prepense, they have 
lodged themselves—ti// they repent—flouncing in the 
mud, like a mad eel self-baited. No hand will be 
reached to help them ; no pitiful tear will fall; 
even laughter will cease; for the plight, though 
absurd enough, is too serious to be ludicrous. The 
Duke of Wellington confessed that he was wrong 
inthe late matter of the Canadian seminary. The 
church must even retract like the “great and 
ood” soldier ; unless, indeed, it be, that ecclesias- 
tical pride, by how much the more high it soars 
than secular, by so much the more hardly can 
it be brought to repentance. 

This brings us to the second, and the main mat- 
ter. ‘The church must say Peccavi in some shape 
or other, or the ship is lost. The breeze is up. It 
is madness to be careering it flauntingly with stud- 
ding sails in these times. It is not the season for 
churchmen to play mad pranks. Pope Gregory 
himself, if he were alive, could not steer them 
through the racket which they have raised; for it 
is the nineteenth century, and John Locke and 
Jeremy Bentham have not written in vain, Let 
them, therefore, be advised by one who wishes 
them no harm; let them take down their top- 
gallants, and bring in their flying jibs, and see 
whether they will not sail more comfortably. This 
is what the Church of Scotland should do: let 
them undo what they have done, and begin again 
on a more sober, but which also shall be a more 
hervie strain ; for heroism does not necessarily im- 
ply madness. This may be done specially, and 
very simply, thus,— 

The Veto Act must be repealed in the first place, 
unconditionally; and the admission of ministers 
into the kirk must be ordered to be proceeded with 
henceforth, in all respects, according to the laws 
and practice of the land, as before the passing of 
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as the necessary counterpart of the civil right with 


WHAT SHOULD THE KIRK DO NOW? 


ful presentee, as & spiritual induction, indeed, but | 


which the presentee is clothed, If it be degrading | 
tant laity. The House of Lords, in particular, we 


to the clerical body to be compelled to do a spi- 
ritual act, at the wink of the civil magistrate, it is 
a degradation which they brought upon themselves, 
by throwing themselves, at the Reformation, into 
the hands of the magistrate, praying for his pro- 
tection, accepting his pay, and spontaneously con- 
senting to hold no articles of faith but those which 
should bear in their front the statutable stamp. It 
may be a very great degradation this. The Roman 
Pope plainly thinks it is, and we think so also; 
but there is a greater degradation still: and that 


is, trifling with plighted faith, and attempting | 


to slip sneakingly out of honourable engagements. 


let every man bear his own burden, Let every | 


man who possesses a privilege pay the tax. This 


is the law of nature, and the law of God. The 
watch-dog, whom you see gnawing that bone so | son and Doctor Blair sway benignant, the twin 
comfortably, wears also a collar, the badge at once | patron-saints of Moderatism, the Castor and Pollux 
of his dignity and of his bondage. The pet-finch, | of our whilom Zion, who threw oil upon the sur- 
that warbles amusement to my lady’s leisure, is | face of the ecclesiastical waters for a time, and two 
not liable to be frosted in the winter-time; but for | times, and half a time, so cunningly, that they al- 
this privilege it is kept inacage. Such is the plain | most seemed to have achieved a sempiternal stag- 
state of the case with regard to this portentous | nation. This easy and inglorious exit of so much 
church turmoil. Whoso stands by the law, by | talk and so much trouble, those who are not con- 
the law let him also fall. All the lawyers in the | tent to anticipate, can prevent, by a very simple 
world, and all the divines, cannot argue away the | procedure. It is this: 


palpable reasonableness of this rule. There is 
something stronger, by which the world is governed, 
than law and theology; and this something is the 
honest heart, which God (whatever some sour di- 
vines may preach) has not been uncareful to plant 
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ing desperation of foiled ecclesiastics to hold out 
for any time against the sober, compact strength 
of law and reason, and public opinion, in a Protes- 


may be assured, is a fulling-mill, strong enough 
to beat any clerical cloth into decency. Again, 
therefore, we say, the Cuurcn Must susMIT; and 
churchmen must confess, that in this one case, if 
never before, Presbyterian councils, which, we are 


credibly assured, sometimes may err, actually have 
erred.* They must get themselves out of the false 


position before they can find themselves in the true 
one ;—the sham-fight must cease before the real 
one can commence. To this real fight the Church 
must now make up her mind, or compromise the 
matter altogether, covered with shame, retiring 
back from the imposing stage of social advance, 
into the neat snug parlour of her own country- 
manse, where the serene souls of Principal Robeit- 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, as soon as possible after it shall have repeal- 
ed the veto act, and allowed the present laws of 


| the church to resume their free and undisturbed 


in the majority of human breasts. By this honest | 


| 


heart the church-question will be finally, has been | 
already, decided, in the public opinion of the coun- | 


try. The experiment of undermining has failed; 


patronage must now be overthrown. Let the | 


church submit, for she must submit, in the mean- 


tine, tothe grievance ; VIRESCIT VULNERE VIRTUS, as 


the Galloway arms have it,—valour is not always the 
worse for a wound; and let her buckle, when the 
raw is healed, for a new fight in an open and ho- 


nourable style. Assuredly John Bull is not the . 


man who will permit either party to deviate an 
lota from the strictest rules of fair play. Instead 


for the nonce, to confound weak intellects, and to 
break the fall of tumbling conceit,—nothing bet- 


operation, must pass a declaratory act in favour of 
the principle of non-intrusion, such as was passed 
in the year 1736. But this act must not be allowed 
to stand in the books now, as it did then, in the 
shape of a mere abstract isolated assertion. It 
must be accompanied by an act oracts of a clear, 
practical, decided character, which shall give the 
Scottish people some assurance that their ecclesias- 
tical leaders are in earnest, and that the new evar- 
gelicals are not minded to act the solemn farce of 
the fair and foul old Moderates over again. They 
must pass a resolution in particular, declaring 
that the Church of Scotland is a thing essentially 


| republican in its character ; end that it is the duty 
of a factitious collision of jurisdictions, (got up, | 


ter,) we shall then have a real and natural colli- | 


sion of principles,—a grand moral battle, wherein, 
if we have any faith at all in things more divine 
than teinds and teind-courts, we must assuredly 
know that right and truth shall obtain the final 
victory. It is in vain to expect salvation other- 
wise. No god will descend from heaven to untie 
the knot which a man has twisted about his own 
neck; and as for further tricks and subterfuges, 
the administering of unlawful oaths to licentiates, 
(which has been talked of,) or other indirect in- 
Yentions—these stratagems, as certainly as they are 
in their own nature base and unworthy, so cer- 
tainly will they issue in ignominy and disgrace. 
It isa hard thing to kick against the pricks. It 
18 a hard thing for the heady huffishness, and shift- 


¥O. LXXXIX.—VOL. Yul. 


; 


' 
| 


} 


of all church-officers to strive, with bond fide per- 
severance, to realize this character as much as pos~ 
sible in the detailed branches of the constitution. 
They must then pass an act, declaring that the 
manner in which the eldership has hitherto been 


chosen, (by the minister,) is contrary to this re- 


publican character of the church ; and that hence- 


“forth the elders of every parish shall be elected freely 
| by the members of the church in each parish. Such 


| 


| 


| 


| 
i 
| 





an act seems absolutely necessary as a preliminary 
to any change of the law of patronage ; because, 
without it we cannot even know what the real senti- 
ments of the Scottish people are in the matter, and 
we shall also run a great risk of playing the fune- 
tions of ecclesiastical government altogether into 
the hands of the clergy, as happened in Massa- 


————— a <r ~  - ell 





* Confession of Faith, c. rxxi. § 4. 
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276 WHAT SHOULD THE KIRK DO NOW? | 


chussets.* Such a measure, also, will serve to re- | that the majority of the present anti-patron 

move completely those ugly suspicions as to the | agitators, are, in thorough earnest; that they are 
sincerity of the leading Churchmen in the present | honest believers in the popular character of the 
agitation, which could not fail to be raised even in | Presbyterian church ; and that they really do look 
the most charitable minds, by the auricular con- | upon state-patronage as a grievance so great, that 
fessions of a great southern doctor to a wise northern | a Christian church cannot exist in a healthy con- 
lord, which a happy chance brought before the | dition while this clog hampers its neck. If, how. 
public. The Assembly must then be prepared to_ ever, the real state of the fact be, that, while they 
come forward with some definite scheme of popular | look upon popular control in the Church as a good 


election in the case of ministers, which shall take | 


the place of patronage as now practised in the | 
church. What this scheme shall be—whether a | 
direct-system of universal suffrage, as the Secession | 
now practises; or some machinery of the nature of | 
a standing congregational committee, as is found | 
to work not ill in the Episcopal congregations of | 


€¢ tland—the church must consider. Only some | 


seheme must be agreed on; otherwise, seeing the 
church, like the state Conservatives, are always 
agreed on their NO, there is no chance for our 
Yes. 

This scheme being drawn out, and agreed on, the 
Assembly must then be prepared to pass a declara- 
tory resolution, to the effect that it is essential, for 
the good and well-being of the Church of Scotland, 
that lay-patronage shall cease, and that the scheme 
of popular election (whatever it may be) shall be 
introduced in its stead. A special commission must 
then be nominated by the Assembly to represent 


thing, they consider a manse, a glebe, and a teind- 
court, as a better thing, they will, of course, act. 
unwisely in not sacrificing, or running the least pos- 
sible risk of sacrificing, the latter benefit to the for. 
mer. Let them hold by the tithes by all means 
stoutly, while they consider them conducive to the 
salvation of souls, and while they submit to the law 
of the magistrate, by whose authority these con- 
tributions are levied. This conduct also will be 
consistent and honourable ; and those who consider 
the action foolish, will be able to say of the actor 
simply, that he is a man—for humanum est errare, 
Only, after the racket that has been raised, such 
conduct, though honourable enough in principle, 
will not fail. to appear ludicrous in the circum. 
stances. The great drama that is being acted 
now, will then appear only as a storm in a tea- 
kettle, asa whiff of ecclesiastical gunpowder; a 
Presbyterian bull, pompously disposing of the 
kingdoms of the world which belong not to the 





this matter to her Majesty the Queen, and to her | Presbyterian Pope; a battle of squibs and crackers; 
Majesty’s Government for the time being. And | a game at soldiers, played by boys; a futile fanfa- 
the Assembly, simu/ et semel, with this resolution, | ronade of words, that cumbersome wind might 


shall pass a solemn Act, binding themselves by | 
a public vow, either to achieve the abolition of | 

tronage, or to throw up the emoluments and | 
privileges of the establishment. A term should be | 
stated, say ten or fifteen years, (giving time for. 
political changes and chances,) within which, if | 

atronage be not abolished, the Church of Scot- 
fand as an establishment shall cease to be. This | 
procedure is clear, fair, and honourable, and we 
inay say, also, heroic in a modern fashion, though 
not to be named in the same breath with the old 


escape. And as for the martyrdom that was so 
complacently talked of,—shades of Guthrie and 
M‘Kail, let us not insult you by naming it! 

One observation we shall add. No change of 
the law can be brought about in this country, 
without the aid of some influential political party ; 


-and the Church having fallen so foolishly between 


two stools, in this her first struggle against Patron- 


age, must take full care, in her second, to be 


backed either by the Liberal or by the Tory inte- 
rest ; and between these two there scarcely seems, 


Scottish heroism of Crookshank and M‘Cormack, | for a Scottish churchman, to be any choice. The 
whose names are read on the sacred stone of the | Tories are the natural patrons only of a sacerdotal 
Pentland. As the church is now, entangled in | aristocracy, as is the Catholic (for we must not 
self-woven meshes, no party can respect it: as | now say Protestant) Church of England, True, 
the church shall be, adopting the unequivocal | they have ever been wont to make a fondling of 
straight-forward procedure here sketched, no per- _ establishments ; but it can be their fondling only 
son with a generous heart will be able to with- | so long as it is a child, and will be fondled. With 
hold from it the spontaneous tribute of admira- | the rough independent manhood of the republican 
tion. Whatever opinions men may entertain with Church of Scotland, Toryism has no sympathy. 
regard to the general policy of an established Let but the Christian Church affirm herself, by 
religion, and the expediency or inexpediency of  self-generated—not inoculated—fact, out-and-out 
the Scottish Establishment in particular, they to be s Church on her own account, and by her 
will, in the case we have supposed, be obliged own virtue, sheerly ; and she will straightway find 
to acknowledge, and will, we are convinced, will- no more decided enemy to her dearest rights and 
ingly acknowledge, that the churchmen of the | privileges than the genuine English Tory. The 
Establishment will have acted like honourable and | Tories have always been forward to feed the Church 
independent men, and may well reap that harvest bountifully, and to make a boast of their liberality; 
of public sympathy and respect, which, from men | but they have also invariably put a snaffle into 
so acting, is never permanently withheld, the nostril of the noble steed, that it might pay 

In all that we here say, we, of course, suppose, for its corn in sterling submission. Above 
. __, mortgl things, the regular Tories fear a free, 8 

* According to the account given by Mr. Combe, in , independent, and a popular, Church. Look 
his late publication on America, vol, iii. | Austria and Prussia for this, if you will not be 
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lieve us. They have, some of them, even a shrewd 
suspicion of the grand truth, that the Christian 
religion is a thing essentially democratic and equal- 
izing in its tendency ; that fraternization, not sub- 
ordination, is its watchword; and, with this evil 
conscience, they lie in anxious wait continually, 
lest some day the wicked treachery should actually 
come out, which they have practised on the divine 
genius of gospel truth, degrading it, for so many 
ages, into the ready handmaid of despotism, and 
transforming God's free Church into a normal 
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school for all manner of pusillanimity.—It is the | 


grossest of all delusions,—a natural monstrosity,— 
an unnatural wedlock,—-a profane concubinage. 
Let no Scottish churchman—let no democratic 
Christian—lean upon the Tortgs! 

May we hope also, in conclusion, that whatever 
is done in the present General Assembly, may be 
done without any phylacteried display of Inde- 
pendence and Non-intrusion oratory, The public 


now be glad to see something done. 
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| men are to be deposed, let them be deposed at once, 


with as few words as possible. There is a certain 
sublimity in decision of conduct, even when it is 


the decision of a fool. As matters now stand, much 


speaking can only serve to fill the air with an idiot 
trembling, impotent to move one pebble out of its 


place. The hour is ripe to have done with the 


prating heraldry of terrors and splendours that 
shall be, Let the deed show what is meant. The 
Rubicon is before them—at their feet. If they 
have courage to plunge in, let them plunge ; if 
not, let them cease to sing their own praises con- 
stantly out of their own mouths, boasting them- 
selves to be Caesars already, when the sword is 
only half drawn, and will not out. The public will 
Let the foolish 
men in the Church throw themselves down, like 
the Sphynx, and break their heads, the law hav- 
ing read their riddle. Let the wise men do dis- 
creetly, and do decidedly, as God may give them 


ear is sick of the barrentheme, If the Strathbogie | grace, 





PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A RADICAL. 


Save incidentally, through the chronicles and 
annals of their “betters,” the people of the most 
highly-civilized nations, whether ancient or modern, 
have known as little of the history of the People, 
as the whole world has yet learned of the exact 
social condition of one-half the species. The 
“ Masses” and the “ Women” have been passed 
over by history, either in total silence, or with that 
slight regard which argues not so much contempt 
as indifference. It was worth no one’s while to 
think or speak of the ignoble numerical majority, 
save as they served the immediate purposes of their 
masters, chiefs, and leaders. Even when we chance 
to learn the consequences of some irregular or in- 
surrectionary movement of the vulgar herd, gene- 
rally the causes and motives remain to be inferred or 
guessed at. Latterly, however—and the momentous 
fact is not above half a century old, if so much— 
the People and the Women having, for some time, 
heen awakened to thought about their own condi- 
tion, have begun to speak and write about them- 
selves. They have found exponents of their feelings, 
and wants, and discontents, belonging to their own 
Order, among the self-taught poets and story- 
tellers; and, latterly also, among the political 


mechanics and artisans. The fact seems as won- | 
derful as if there were veritably painters at last | 
due subordination to their spiritual and political 


found among the lions. De Foe, and one or two 
more, had indirectly written about the People— 
the many; and Franklin, and a few others, for 
them ; but, until now, their social condition seems 
* have been considered as altogether below the 
“enity of history and of literature; and while 
Volumes were compiled to narrate the history of 
one distant Indian campaign, the important move- 
ments of the masses of Laneashire and York- 
shire, and the west of Seotland, have been limited 
0 hewspaper paragraphs, and a few lines in an 


Annu) Register. 


tuary and symptomatic heavings and throes of the 
agitation which hasalready led to important changes 
in British society, and which promises vast results 
to all mankind. The first man among the people 
who wrote for his Order, in anything approach- 
ing the true strain, was Copperr; and as our eye 
accidentally falls upon these words in the Passages 
in the Life of a Radical, we, with pleasure, tran- 
scribe them :—** Let us not, with all the faults of 
William Cobbett, withhold the homage which is 
still due to his great name.” If any man fully 
deserve the title, he was, indeed, the Luther of the 
Political Reformation. No man was more loyal to 
the cause ; none ever stood more stanchly by his 
Order. He was a main instrument of the change 
which, silent and almost unsuspected, was going on 
during thelong course of the anti-revolutionary wars 
of Europe; which wars, ushered in, in England, by 
brutal and incendiary “ No Popery” and “ Church 
and King” mobs, were closed by Hampden elubg 
and Delegate meetings. In the interval, the masses 
had ceased to riot, save when instigated by the 
hired spies of their treacherous government, and 
had concentrated all their demands in self-govern- 
ment through their freely chosen representatives, 
The beneficial effects of the Sunday schools, com- 
menced at a period of alarm to teach the people 


superiors, began to be felt, limited as the education 
obtained in them was. The immortal seed, lying 
dormant in so many uncultured minds, began to 
germinate in a few. A little learning was found a 
blessed thing. In comparatively few years, it 
brought the sort of men who, on the instigation of 
their superiors, burnt Dr. Priestley’s house about 
his ears, to demand the Charter. Even those who 
the most decidedly repudiate each of the Five 
Points, must confess that this was a change for the 


Yet these were the first tumul-| better—Our attention has been drawn to Pas- 
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sages in the Life of a Radical, principally as it forms 
a record of this change, and because it is written 


by a man of great natural talents, who was one of 


the captains or lieutenants of the Movement, dur- 
ing the important five years, from 1816 to 1821. 
This is Samve. Bamrorp, whom many of our 
readers will remember to have been introduced to 
them in our pages,* by a kindred spirit, if of higher 


intellect, by Esenrzer Extiott; and whom they | 
must have seen to be a man imbued with the genuine | 


poetical fervour. He is also a man of action and 
humour; and a clear, graphic, and spirited narra- 
tor. Bamford’s personal narrative, during the 
memorable years alluded to, which has lately ap- 
peared in a series of little tracts, comprehends the 
best, if we may not say the only, connected account 
which we have yet had of the early stages of the 
Movement in his own district. Mr. Bamford has 
since grown an older and a wiser man. His thoughts 
about Reform—not, indeed, its objects, but the 
means of accomplishing them—have been consider- 
ably modified since that period; and we are rather 
disappointed at finding him not only saying that 
all true reform should begin at home, and that a 
man’s first interest is that of his own household, 
which is most just and wise, but that a prudent 
working-man’s exertions should also, in the present 
state of society,end there. We can well conceive the 
disgust which a man like Samuel Bamford must 
often have received from his associates in the good 
work—from the vapouring, the conceit, the intem- 
perance, the vaunting, and low profligacy of too 
many of the prominent reformers;—but are good 


men and true to abandon the field for this, or for | 


any cause? 


The close of the war found Samuel Bamford | 


working at his trade of a silk-weaver in his native 


village of Middleton, where he still remains. He | 


was, though young, already known in his own 
neighbourhood asa poet ; he was a good reader and 
an expert writer ; then and still no small accom- 
plishments in his station : and, in virtue of them, 
he was chosen Secretary of the Hamppen Civp, 
which was organized in the village. Major Cart- 
wright had shortly before perambulated England 


and Scotland on a political mission ; and although | 
we hear nothing of his appearance at Middleton, it | 


is probable that the Club was there, as in many other 
localities, the fruit of his patriotic labours. The 


Middleton Club, as its Secretary relates, prospered. | 


The number of members increased; the funds, raised 
by contributions of a penny a-week, became more than 
sufficient for all outgoings ; and, taking a bold step, we 
soon rented a chapel, which had been given up by a 
society of Kilhamite Methodists. This place we threw 


open for the religious worship of all sects and parties, , 


and there we held our mectings on the evenings of Mon- 
day and Saturday in each week. The proceedings of 
our society ; its place of meeting, singular as being the 
first place of worship occupied by reformers (for so in 
those days we were termed,) together with the services 
of religion connected with us, drew a considerable share 
of public attention to our transactions, and obtained for 
the leaders some notoriety. They, like the young aspi- 
rants of the present, and all other days, whose heads are 
as warin as their hearts, could sing with old John Bun- 
yan— 





* Tuit's Magazine for April, 1825. 


“ Then fancies fly away, 
We fear not what men say.” 


Several meetings of delegates from the surrounding 
districts were held at our chapel, on which occasions the 
leading reformers of Lancashire were generally seen to. 
gether. These were John Knight, of Manchester, cot. 
ton-manufacturer ; William Ogden, of Manchester, letter. 
press printer, afterwards immortalized by Canning as 





the “revered and ruptured Ogden ;” and William Ben. 
bow, of Manchester, shoemaker. 


We need not give more names, but cannot for. 
a @. ° 
| bear the enumerator’s closing reflections :— 


| About half of them are in their graves ; the remainder 
| I hope may live to see the bread found, which se long 
| ago they “cast upon the waters.” Let not any man 
| despise the humble workers of a great change: such 
| have often been the forlorn hope of truth against error— 
of right against wrong. Let no Christian contemn hum. 
| ble beginnings: such were they in life’s station, who cast 
the seeds of living bread in the wilds of Galilee, from 
whence it spread to Antioch, and to proud Rome. 


They had not long gone on thus, quietly and 
well, until spies appeared among them. At one 
important meeting, when it was proposed to send 
forth missionaries or delegates to awaken slumber- 
ing Yorkshire, the first spy, if he really were such, 
appeared :— 


At this meeting a man of the name of William Wilson 
appeared as the delegate from Moston; he was known 
to several present, and being considered a good Refor- 
mer, was chosen secretary for the occasion. He thus 
took copies of all the resolutions and proceedings. Soon 
afterwards it was discovered that he was in communica- 
tion with the police of Manchester. He then left the 
country, abandoning his wife and a young family of 
_ children; and was next heard of as a police officer at 
London, to which place his wife and children followed 
him. Whether or not he is in the present force, I have 
not heard; but there was recently a man of his name, 
whose marks were, S. 38. Can this be our first traitor! 





| The existence of undoubted traitors, of hired 

Government spies, soon became a matter of noto- 

riety. The views of the Reformers were, at that 

time, comparatively moderate. They contended, 

| indeed, for Universal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments ; that no placeman or pensioner should sit 
in Parliament ; and that every twenty thousand of 
the male inhabitants of proper age should consti- 
tute an electoral district. 

It was not until we became infested by spies, incen- 
diaries, and their dupes—distracting, misleading, and 
betraying—that physical force was mentioned amongst 
us. After that our moral power waned ; and what we 


gained by the accession of demagogues, we lost by their 
criminal violence, and the estrangement of real friends. 


The author has now considerably modified his 
original views ; and fears that annual parliaments 
would, from “ the hell broke loose” of general elec- 
tions, prove “an annual curse.” 

When the Hampden Clubs had been fully or- 
ganized throughout the country, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett (!) the Grand-Master, issued a mandate, sum- 
moning delegates from every club to meet in Lon- 
don to discuss a Reform Bill which was to be pre 
sented to Parliament ; and Samuel Bamford was 


appointed delegate from Middleton. Upon this 


occasion he saw, not without awe and wonder, 
which, however, lessened by proximity, all the 


leaders of the period. Bamford is among the first 
| of the people’s Clarendons; and some of his sketches 
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have great value, as this of Hunt, who possessed all | 
the physical and some of the moral qualities of a 
popular demagogue. To see him was, to a rustic 
Reformer, an event :— 


Of Mr. Hunt I had imbibed a high opinion; and his 
first appearance did not diminish my expectations. He 
was gentlemanly in his manner and attire,—six feet and 
better in height, and extremely well formed. He was 
dressed in a blue lapelled coat, light waistcoat and ker- 
seys, and topped boots ; his leg and foot were about the 
firmest and neatest I ever saw. He wore his own hair; | 
it was in moderate quantity, and a little grey. His fea- 
tures were regular, and there was a kind of youthful | 
blandness about them, which, in amicable discussion, | 
gave his face a most agreeable expression. His lips were 
delicately thin and receding; but there was a dumb | 
utterance about them which, in all the portraits I have 
seen of him, was never truly copied. His eyes were | 
blue or light grey—not very clear nor quick, but rather 
heavy, except, as I afterwards had opportunities for ob- | 
serving, When he was excited in speaking; at which 
times they seemed to distend and protrude; and if he 
worked himself furious, as he sometimes would, they 
became blood-streaked, and almost started from their 
sockets. Then it was that the expression of his lips was 
to be observed—the kind smile was exchanged for the 
curl of scorn, or the curse of indignation. His voice 
was bellowing ; his face swollen and flushed ; his griped 
hand beat as if it were to pulverize; and his whole 
manner gave token of a painful energy, struggling for 
utterance. 








He was constantly, perhaps through good but misap- 
plied intentions, placing himself in most arduous situa- | 
tions. No repose—no tranquillity for him. He was al- | 
ways beating against a tempest of his own or of others’ | 
creating. He had thus more to sustain than any other | 
man of his day and station; and should be judged ac- | 
cordingly. | 
At the same meeting appeared Burdett, Cobbett, | 


Cleary, and Major Cartwright, who took the chair. | 


He was far in years—I should suppose about seventy ; | 
rather above the common stature; straight for his age ; | 
thin, pale, and with an expression of countenance in 
which firmness and benignity were most predominant. 
I see him, as it were, in his long brown surtout, and | 
plain brown wig, walking up the room, and seating him- | 
self placidly in the head seat. A mild smile played on | 
his features, as a simultaneous cheer burst from the | 
meeting. Cobbett stood near his right hand. I had not | 
seen nim before. Had I met him any where save in 
that room, and on that occasion, I should have taken 
him for a gentleman farming his own broad estate. He | 
seemed to have that kind of self-possession and ease 
about him, together with a certain bantering jollity, 
Which are so natural to fast-handed and well-housed 
lords of the soil. He was, I should suppose, not less 
than six feet in height; portly, with a fresh, clear, and 
round cheek, and a small grey eye, twinkling with good 
humoured archness. He was dressed in a blue coat, 
yellow swansdown waistcoat, drab kersey small-clothes, 
and top boots. His hair was grey, and his cravat and 
linen were fine, and very white. In short, he was the 
perfect representation of what he always wished to be— 
an English gentleman farmer. 


But we are not yet done with Hunt, who seems | 
always to have been greatest out of doors. The 
petitions for Reform were to be carried in proces- 


— the residence of Lord Cochrane in Palace 
ard :— 


ut it was that I beheld Hunt in his element. He 
7 ed the petition, which was many yards in length, 
't was carried on the heads of the crowd, perfectly 
d. He seemed to know almost every man of 
m, and his confidence in, and entire mastery over 





not sanguine of much co-operation in the house. 
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them, made him quite at ease. A louder huzza than 
common was musi¢e to him; and when the questions 
were asked eagerly, “ Who is he!” “ What are they 
about!” and the reply was, “Hunt! Hunt! huzza!” 
his gratification was expressed by a stern smile. He 
might be likened to the genius of commotion, calling 
forth its elements, and controlling them at will. On 
arriving at Palace Yard, we were shown into a room 
below stairs; and whilst Lord Cochrane and Hunt con- 
versed above, a slight and elegant youug lady, dressed 
in white, and very interesting, served us with wine. She 
is, if 1 am not misinformed, now Lady Dundonald. At 
length his Lordship came to us. He was a tall young 


| man, cordial and unaffected in his manner. He stooped 


a little, and had somewhat of a sailor’s gait iu walking 3 
his face was rather oval, fair naturally, but now tanned 
and sun-freckled. His hair was sandy, his whiskers 
rather small, and of a deeper colour ; and the expression 
of his countenance was calm and self-possessed. He 
took charge of our petitions, and being seated in an arm- 
chair, we lifted him up and bore him on our shoulders 
across Palace Yard to the door of Westminster Hall, 
the old rafters of which rung with the shouts of the vast 
multitude outside. 


Burdett is next shown up :— 


We were shown into a large room, the only remark- 
able thing in which was a bust of John Horne Tooke. 
Sir Francis came to us in a loose grey vest coat, which 
reached far towards his ancles. He had not a cravat ou 
his neck ; his feet were in slippers; and a pair of wide 
cotton stockings hung in wrinkles on his long spare legs, 
which he kept alternately throwing across his knees, and 
rubbing down with his hands, as if he suffered, or receut- 
ly had, some pain in those limbs. He was a fine-looking 
man on the whole, of lofty stature, with a proud but not 
forbidding carriage of the head. His manner was dig- 
nified and civilly familiar,—submitting to, rather than 
seeking, conversation with men of our class. He, how- 
ever, discussed with us some points of the intended Bill 
for Reform, candidly and freely; and concluded with 


| promising to support universal suffrage, though he was 


Under 


| these circumstances we left Sir Francis, approving of 
' much that we found in and about him, and excusing 
| much of what we could not approve. He was one of 


our idols, and we were loath to give him up. 

Still I could not help my thoughts from reverting to 
the simple and homely welcome we received at Lord 
Cochrane’s, and contrasting it with the kind of dreary 
stateliness of this great mansion and its rich owner. 

The political clubs which Mr. Bamford visited 
in London seemed of a very inferior character to 
those which were held, solemnly and orderly, in 
the chapel in his own village : drinking, smoking, 


_ noise, and confusion, prevailed. At some of them, 


he saw Watson, Preston, Hooper, and other wrong- 
headed persons of the time, then recently engaged 
in riots; and he remarks :— 


I could not but entertain a slightful opinion of the 
intellect and trust-worthiness of these two men, when on 
a morning or two afterwards, at breakfast with me and 
Mitchell, they narrated with seeming pride and satis- 
faction, their several parts during the riots. Preston 
had mounted a wall of the tower, and summoned the 
guard to surrender. The men gazed at him—laughed ; 
no one fired a shot ; and soon after he fell down, or was 
pulled off by his companions, who thought (no doubt) he 
had acted fool long enough. Such were two of the most 
influential leaders of the London operative reformers. 
I repeat that I thought meanly of their qualifications 
for such a post. But how blind is human perception— 
how slow should we be to condemn! I myself was at 
the same moment going hand and heart with some who 
were as little to be depended upon as the above; and 
yet I could not perceive my situation. The blind were 
then leading the blind. 


While the debates on the Green Bag were going 
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on, Bamford, for the first time, entered the House of 
Commons ; and he vividly describes his feelings on 


that occasion, which are the more worthy of notice | 


as they were then shared by tens of thousands. 


_ There has often appeared to us something extra- 


ordinary, and almost preternatural, in the feelings 
of hate and repugnance with which old Reformers 
regarded Lord Castlereagh when they first saw 
him. It seems to have been with the same unde- 
finable horror and antipathy with which a reputed 
witch or sorcerer may have been regarded in old 
times, or the noxious serpent which holds its fasei- 
nated victim with its “ glittering eye.” No other 
public man ever inspired the same kindof antipathy 


since the era of Lauderdale or Claverhouse. Bam- | 
ford does not seem to have participated in it to this | 
extent; but he disliked the whole of “the borough- | 


monger crew” into whose presence he pressed. 


After a tough struggle at elbowing and pushing along 
a passage, up a narrow staircase, and across a room, | 
found myself in a small gallery, from whence I looked 
on a dimly-lighted place below. At the head of the 
room, or rather den, for such it appeared to me, sat a 
person in a full loose robe of, I think, scarlet and white. 
Above his head were the royal arms, richly gilded ; at 
his feet several men in robes and wigs were writing at 


a large table, on which lamps were burning, which cast | 


a softened light on a rich ornament like a ponderous 
sceptre of silver and gold, or what appeared to be so. 
Those persons I knew must be the speaker and the 
clerks of the house, and that rich ornament could be 
nothing else than the “ 
in its place, to which Cromwell pointed and said, “ Take 
away that bauble; for shame! give way to honester 
men.” 
an open space in the centre of the floor, were benches 
one above another; and on these benches sat some three 


or four hundreds of the most ordinary-looking men I had | 


ever beheld at one view. Some were striking excep- 
tions; several young fellows in military dresses gave re- 
lief to the sombre drapery of the others. Canning, with 
his smooth, bare, and capacious forehead, sat there, a 
spirit beaming in his looks like that of the leopard wait- 
ing to spring upon its prey. Castlereagh, with his hand- 
some but immoveable features— Burdett with his head 
carried back,and held high as in defiance—and Brougham, 
with his Arab soul, ready to rush forth and challenge 
war to all comers. The question was to me solemnly 
interesting, whilst the spectacle wrought strangely on 
my feelings. Our accusers were many and powerful, 
with words at will, and applauding listeners. Our 
friends were few and far between, with no applauders 
save their good conscience, and the blessing of the poor. 
What a scene was this to be enacted by the “ collective 
wisdom of the nation!’ Some of the members stood 
leaning against pillars, with their hats cocked awry ; 
some were whispering by half dozens; others were loll- 
ing upon their seats; some, with arms a-kimbo, were 
eye-glassing across the house; some were stiffened im- 
moveably by starch, or pride, or both ; one was speaking, 
or appeared to be so, by the motion of his arms, which 
he shook in token of defiance, when his voice was drown- 
ed by a howl as wild and remorseless as that from a 
kennel of hounds at feeding-time. Now he points me- 
nacing to the ministerial benches—now he appeals to 
some members on his side—then to the speaker; all in 
vain. At times he is heard in the pauses of that wild 
hubbub, but again he is borne down by the yell which 
awakes on all sides around him. Some talked aloud; 
some whinnied in mock-laughter, coming, like that of 


the damned, from bitter hearts. Some called “order, | 


order,” some “ question, question ;” some beat time with 
the heel of their boots ; some snorted into their napkins ; 
and one old gentleman in the side-gallery actually 
coughed himself from a mock-cough into a real one, and 
eould nct stop until he was almost black in the face. 


mace ’’—that same thing, or one | 


On each side of this pit-looking place, leaving | 


And are these, thought I, the beings whose laws we 
must obey! This the “most illustrious assembly of free. 
_men in the world!” Perish freedom, then, and her 
children too! ©! for the stamp of stern old Oliver on 
| this floor, and the clank of his scabbard, and the rush of 
his iron-armed band, and his voice to arise above this 
| Babel howl—* Take away that bauble. Begone! give 
| place to honester men.” 
| Such was my first view of the House of Commons, and 
such the impressions strongly foreed on my feelings at 
the time. The speaker alluded to was Henry Brougham, 
' I heard at first very little of what he said, but I under. 
| stood from occasional words, and the remarks uf some 
whom I took for reporters, that he was violently attack. 
ing the ministers and their whole home policy. That he 
was so doing, might have been inferred from the greut 
exertions of the ministerial party to render him inaudi- 
ble, and to subdue his spirit by a bewildering and cop- 
temptuous disapprobation. But they had betore them 
a wrong one for being silenced, either by confusion or 


|menace. Like a brave stag, he held them at bay, and 
| even hurled back their defiance with “ retorted scora.” 
| This was not Queen Caroline’s Green Bag, but 
that got up against the liberties of the people, 
| which led to the subsequent suspension of the Ea- 
| beas Corpus Act. 
| The delegates returned home, and the famous 
| or ludicrous Blanket expedition, begun in folly and 
‘ending in mischief, was immediately concerted. 
| No one from Middleton went out as a Blanketeer ; 
_and Bamford did not even attend the preliminary 
Blanket Meeting. The insane expedition, like the 
| march of the Glasgow Radicals intended for Carron 
Works and ending tragically at Bonnymuir, re- 
| mains as a warning. The germs of these follies 
were, he conceives, imported from London to the 
Provinces by the delegates ; and they were con- 
trived and fostered, asin Scotland, by spies. “ The 
good and fatherly maxim of the. worthy old Major 
[Cartwright ]—* Hold fast by the laws,’ was un- 
happily lost sight of.” The people are wiser now, 
Out-door great meetings were then first held in 
that part of the country, and the spies came into 
nore active service. The country was now in the 
worst condition, and Bamford’s retrospect of the 
tender mercies of unmitigated Tory government 
at this time, may not be without its uses. 


| Personal liberty not being now secure from one hour 
to another, many of the leading reformers were induced 
to quit their homes, and seek concealment where they 
could obtain it. Those who could muster a few pounds, 
or who had friends to give them a frugal welcome, or 
who had trades with which they could travel, disappear- 
ed like swallows at the close of summer, no one knew 
whither. The single men stayed away altogether; the 
married ones would occasionally steal back at night to 
their wan-cheeked families, perhaps to divide with them 
some trifle they had saved during their absence—perhap3 
to obtain a change of linen or other garment for future 
concealment—but most of all, as would naturally be the 
case, to console, and be consoled by their wives and little 
ones. Perhaps one had found an asylum amongst kind 
friends, and had brought home a little hoard, the fruits 
of his own industry and carefulness, or of their genero- 
sity. Perhaps he had been wandering in want, not dar- 
ing to make himself known, until his beard disguised 
him, his shoes and stockings were trampled from his 
feet, and his linea was in rags; when, at length worn 
out and reckless, he would venture home, like the wearied 
bird which found no place to rest. Perhaps he had been 
discovered to be 2 refurin leader, and had been threatened, 
mayhap pursued, and, like a hunted hare, now returned 
, to the place of former repose. Then he would come 
home stealthily under cover of darkness ; his wife would 
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push into his arms ; his little ones would be about his 
knees, looking silent pleasure, for they, poor things, like 
ing birds, had learned to be mute in danger. 

But, with all precautions, it did sometimes happen, 
that, in such moments of mournful joy, the father would 
be seized, chained, and torn from his family, before he 
had time to bless them, or to receive their blessings and 
tears. Such scenes were of frequent occurrence, and 
have thrown a melancholy retrospection over those days. 
Private revenge or political differences were gratified 
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by secret, and often false information, handed to the 

lice. The country was distracted by rumours of trea- | 
sonable discoveries, and apprehensions of the traitors, 
whose fate was generally predicted to be death or per- 
petual imprisonment. Bagguley, Johnson, Drummond, 
and Benbow, were already in prison at London; and it | 
was frequently intimated to me, through some very kind © 
relations-in-law, that I and some of my acquaintance | 
would soon be arrested. And, strange to say, many of | 
their predictions were verified. King’s messengers did 
arrive, government warrants were issued, and the per- 
sons they mentioned were taken to prison. = 

A cloud of gloom and mistrust hung over the whole 
country. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
was a measure, the result of which we young reformers 
could not judge, save by report, and that was of a na- 
ture to cause anxiety in the most indifferent of us. The 
proscriptions, imprisonments, trials, and banishments of 
1792, were brought to our recollections by the similarity 
of our situation to those of thg sufferers of that period. 
It seemed as if the sun of freedom were gone down, and 
a rayless expanse of oppression had finally closed over 
us. Cobbett, in terror of imprisonment, had fled to 
America; Sir Francis Burdett had enough to do in 
keeping his own arms free ; Lord Cochrane was threat- 
ened, but quailed not; Hunt was still somewhat turbu- 
lent, but he was powerless, for he had lost the genius of 
his influence when he lost Cobbett, and was now almost 
like Sampson, shorn and blind. The worthy old Major 
remained at his post—brave as a lion, serene as an un- | 





conscious child. Then, of our country reformers, John | 
Knight had disappeared ; Pilkington was out of the way 
somewhere; Bradbury had not yet been heard of; Mit- 
eheil moved in a sphere of his own, the extent of which | 
no man knew save himself; and Kay and Fitton were | 
seldom visible beyond the circle of their own village 
whilst, to complete our misfortunes, our chapel-keeper, 
in the very tremor of fear, turned the key upon us, and 
declared we should no longer meet in the place. 


Our society, thus houseless, became divided and dis- | 


mayed; hundreds slunk home to their looms, nor dared 
to come out, save like owls at nightfall, when they 
would, perhaps, steal through by-paths, or behind hedges, 
or down some clough, to hear the news at the next cot- 
tage. Some might be seen chatting with, and making 
themselves agreeable, to our declared enemies ; but these 
Were few, and always of worthless character. Open 
meetings thus being suspended, secret ones ensued : they 
were originated at Manchester, and assembled under 
various pretexts. Sometimes they were termed “ benefit 
focieties ;’’ sometimes “ botanical-meetings ;” “ meetings 
for the relief of the families of imprisoned reformers,” or 
“of those who had fled the country ;” but their real 
purpose, divulged only to the initiated, was to carry 
into effect the night attack on Manchester, the attempt 
at which had before failed, for want of arrangement and 
¢0-operation. 


Bamford at last left his home, for safety, but his 
first wanderings, with another proscribed patriot, 
apparently a great simpleton, whom he made his 
Jest,—a silly person who dabbled in medicine and 
surgery, and was nicknamed the doctor—leads to 
to no result, save some very amusing and graphic 
descriptions of Lancashire scenes and manners, and 


a portrait of the author, sketched by him- 
seil,— 


Behold him then, A young man twenty-nine years 
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of age ; five feet ten inches in height; with long well- 
formed limbs, short body, very upright carriage, free 
motion, and active and lithe, rather than strong. His 
hair is of a deep dun colour; coarse, straight, and 
flaky ; his complexion a swarthy pale ; his eyes, grey, 
lively, and observant ; his features strongly defined and 
irregular, like a mass of rough and smooth matters, 
which, having been thrown into a heap, had found their 
own subsidence, and presented, as it were, by accident, 
a profile of rude good nature, with some intelligence. 
His mouth is small; his lips a little prominent; his 
teeth white and well set; his nose rather snabby; his 
cheeks somewhat high; and his forehead deep and ra- 
ther heavy above the eyes. His hat is not quite so bro- 
ken, but quite as well worn as the doctor's; his coat 
of brown cloth, as yet unpatched, but wanting soon to 
be; his waistcoat of lighter colour, bare and decent ; 
his hamsters of dark kerseymere, grey at the knees ; and 
his stockings of lambs’ wool, with some neat darning 
above the quarters of his strong nailed shoes. Such, 
reader, was the personal appearance of him who now 
endeavours to amuse thee; of the qualities of his mind 
and disposition, an opinion may be formed from this 
work. 


We learn incidentally, on this ramble, that Bam- 
ford claims “ gentle blood;” and that the elder 
branch of the lords of Bamford had lost his lands 
for rebellion against the king, while the loyal 
younger branch obtained possession of the halls 
and fair estate. 


Healey (the Doctor] remarked that I indeed had not 
an estate to lose, but was taking a fair course for losing 
my head, and was already an outcast wanderer on lands 
belonging to my ancestors. 

The poetical vein of the writer often breaks 


freshly and richly forth in the course of a narra- 


tive which, however, might often, without detri- 
| ment to its main interest, suffer large curtailment. 


Here we have the fugitives upon Ashworth Moor, 
and the whole passage is finely and freely drawn. 


Having rested and taken refreshment, we went stroll- 
ing upon the moor, and ascended Knowe, or Kuowl- 
hill, from whence we had an extensive prospect. In 
the distance on our left were the Moors towards Tod- 


' morden and Walsden ; following the horizon, we next 


saw the ridge of Blackstone-edge, streaked with sun- 


| gleams and dark shadows; then the Moors of Saddle- 


worth, particularly Oaphin with his white drifts still 


lingering, and Odermon with his venerable relics of 
druidism, his “ Pots an’ Pons.” The mountains of 
Derbyshire and Cheshire rose like a region of congealed 
waves ; whilst Vale Royal, to the south, lay reposing in 
a glorious sun ; and the country towards Liverpool was 
bounded by a bright streak, probably the Irish Sea. A 
dim white vapour indicated the site of Preston or Black- 
burn; Bolton seemed near at hand, and Bury close on 
our right below. Manchester, Stockport, Ashton, Old- 
ham, and Rochdale, were distinctly visible ; and neither 
last nor least regarded, was one small speck—it was the 
white end of a house at Heabers, which directed our 
looks to the misty vapour of Middleton, rising beside 
dark woods from the vale in which the town is situated. 
That was the smoke of our own hearths, heaped by 
those who were thinking of us. We could almost see 
them : whisht | could we not hear the voices of our chil- 
dren! of their mothers calling them home! And in 
the fond imagination we shouted their names, but there 
was no reply; and then, feeling we were cut off and 
outcast, we more sadly understood the human deso- 
lateness of Him, who said, “ The foxes have holes, and 
the birds ef the air have nests, but the son of man bath 
not where to lay his head.” 

But even in this wild region were objects to call as 
back to reality, and teach us that in every situation 
there is something to be thankful for,—that 


There ia mercy in every placo— 
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and that a bounteous Creator is nowhere unmindful of 
those he has called into life. A beautiful spring of wa- 
ter, pure as a cup from heaven’s banquet, was gently 
brimming over a bason of white sand and pebbles into 
which it arose. A sward of sweet green grass, lined the 
margin of a silvery band that lay glimmering and trick- 
ling on the sunny side of the hill ; whilst here and there 
were tufts of rushes, glistering with liquid pearls. We 
took the water in our hands and drank “to our families 
and friends ;” “ to our suffering brethren everywhere ;” | 
“to the downfal of tyranny and soon ;’ and “ to liber- 
ty,” with three huzzas. An old black-faced tup, lifted 
his horns from the heather, looked gravely at us, and 
giving a significant bleat, scampered off, followed by 


such of his acquaintance as were browsing near. 


Some of the adventures are of a homely comic cast, 
and well told in the broad Lancashire dialect, but we 
pass them all, to take up the political traitor at his 
own cottage door, when he ventured to return 
home. The homely interior is altogether charming. 


Come in from the frozen rain, and from the night 
wind, which is blowing the clouds into sheets, like torn 
sails before a gale. Now down a step or two.—’Tis 
better to keep low in the world, than to climb only to 
fall. It is dark, save when the clouds break into white 
scud above ; and silent, except the snort of the wind, 
and the rattling of hail, and the eaves of dropping rain. 
Come in !—A glimmer shows that the place is inhabit- 
ed; that the nest has not been rifled whilst the old bird 
was away. Now shalt thou see what a miser a poor 
man can be in his heart’s treasury. A second door 
opens, and a flash of light shows we are in a weaving- 
room, clean and flagged, and in which are two looms 
with silken work of green and gold. A young woman, 


of short stature, fair, round, and fresh as Hebe; with 


light brown hair escaping in ringlets from the sides of 


her clean cap, and with a thoughtful and meditative 
look, sits darning beside a good fire, which sheds warmth 


upon the clean-swept hearth, and gives light throughout | 


the room, or rather cell. A fine little girl, seven years 


of age, with a sensible and affectionate expression of | 


countenance, is reading in a low tone to her mother: 
“And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom 

of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall 


be comforted. Blessed are the meek ; for they shall in- | 


herit the earth. Blessed are they which do hunger and 


thirst after righteousness; for they shall be filled. | 


Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called 
the children of God. Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted for righteousness sake; for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shal! revile 


you, and persecute you; and shall say all manner of 


evil against you for my sake.” 
Observe the room and its furniture. A humble but 
cleanly bed, screened by a dark old-fashioned curtain, 


closed from the looks of all street passers. Next are 


some chairs, and a round table of mahogany; then an- | 


other chair, and next it a long table, scoured very white. 


cell. Treasures, that, with contentment, would hare 
made into a palace 
The lowest shed 
That ever rose on England's plain. 

They had been at prayers and were reading the Testa. 
ment before retiring to rest. And now, as they a hun. 
dred times caressed me, they found that indeed, “ Bless. 
ed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted,” 

The night after his return home the family were 
knocked up at midnight by a muffled figure, who 
turned out to be Bamford’s co-delegate, and who, 
like himself, was now skulking. The anecdote 





| sets in a striking light the agency of the spies, and 


the real share which the Government and its emis- 
saries had in the disturbances. For this reason we 
shall cite the passage at full length. When the 
man was admiited— 


He said he had particular reasons for coming disguis- 
ed, and at that unseasonable hour, and that he wished 
to see me and some half-dozen of our most trusty re- 
formers in the morning, at the house of a friend whom 
he named, residing at Stannicliffe, a short distance from 
Middleton. I promised to attend him as desired, and he 
departed. At the time appointed, myself and several 
others went to the house, and being shown into a pri- 
vate room with our visitant, he commenced by entering 
into details of his private business-transactions, from 
which it appeared that he was greatly embarrassed, and 
knew not how to extricate himself. He had been at 
various places ; at home he durst not remain; and had 
last come from London, where he had been in communi- 
cation with some of the best friends to reform, who, 
with himself, had come to a determination to strike a 
decisive blow at once. He then detailed a plan which, 
if acted upon with energy, would, he said, effect all that 
was required. Some ten or a dozen of our best men 
were to provide themselves with arms, and march to 





London, where they would be joined by others, and 
at atime agreed upon, the united body were to rush 
upon the ministers at a cabinet-council, or a dinner, 
and assassinate the whole of them. All London would 
then rise; the population would subdue all before it; 
the country would be our own, and a new government 
would be established. Our arms were to consist ofa 
stout walking-staff, with a socket at one end for the 
reception of a dagger, which, he said, “ may be easily 
made from the blade of a common knife, such as this,” 
(taking one from the table.) Pistols might also be car- 
ried by those who could procure them. When asked 
how the money for the journey was to be raised, he 
pulled a gold watch from his pocket, and said, if no 
other means were left, he would dispose of that to raise 
money. This would not do: it was rather too bare 
trap. Besides, it was far wide of our code of reform, 
and we declined having anything to do with it. We 
also endeavoured to dissuade him from lending himself 
to such projects ; and we left him without making any 


| impression upon him. 
stands on our left. At the foot of the bed is a window | 


The fact was, this unfortunate person, in the conf- 
dence of an unsuspecting mind, as I believe, had during 
one of his visits to London, formed a connexion with 


| Oliver the spy, which connexion, during several succeed- 


Above that is a looking-glass, with a picture on each | ing months, gave a new impulse to secret meetings and 


tide, of the Resurrection and Ascension on glass, “ copied 
from Rubens.” A well-stocked shelf of crockery-ware is 


match ; and lastly, above the fire-place, are hung a rusty 


plots in various parts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 


| Derbyshire, and ended in the tragedy of Brandreth, Lud- 
the next object ; and in a nook near it are a black oak | 


carved chair or two, with a curious desk, or box to | 


lam, and Turner, at Derby. This was probably Oliver's 
first demonstration on his “ professional tour :” it failed 


| —but from that very week, private meetings, for highly 


basket-hilted sword, an old fusee, and a leathern cap. | criminal purposes, again commenced. Agents came from 
Such are the appearance and furniture of that humble | Manchester, and glided through the country, depositing 


abode.— But my wife ! 


She look'd ; she redden‘d like the rose ; 
Syne, pale as ony lily. 


Ah! did they hear the throb of my heart, when they 
sprung to embrace me ! my little loving child to my knees 
and my wife to my bosom. 

Such were the treasures I had boarded in that lowly 








their poison wherever they could. Meetings were held 
at Blackley, two or three at Middleton, one or two at 
Chadderton, the same at Failsworth, and again at Man- 
chester, where some fools and their deluders having been 
collected, a partial explosion took place, of which far- 
ther notice will occur shortly. 

Let us not, however, in recounting these transactions, 


lay blame where it ought not to be. Let us not coa- 
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4 the blind instrument with the intelligent agent | 
who directed it. If the individual before alluded to, | 
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the humblest mortals that walk abroad of their own free 
will—and what a dove-nest is that, where a fair hand is 


mysterious visitant, erred greatly in these matters, | seen closing the white chamber curtains for the night ! 
suffered for his error. A leading provincial jour- | Yes, it is at such moments, and under impressions pro- 
with much apparent truth, afterwards stigmatised | duced by such objects, that we can best appreciate the 

him as “& SPY ”’ the sore obloquy stuck to him long ; | blessing of the poorest hearth—of the humblest home— 
and whether it has yet been entirely removed admits of | in which, as I have before intimated, if there be content- 


doubt. But, had he been a spy, he would not have been | 


ment, happiness will surely abide. Wise, indeed, is he, 


left to struggle with poverty and disgrace in England, | and wealthy beyond all riches, who enjoys, with a thank- 


but would have been removed and provided for, as Uliver | 


was, HAD HE BEEN A SPY, HE WOULD HAVE BETRAYED 
ruosE WHO NEVER WERE BETRAYED. We may allow that 
he was credulous and inconsiderate, and consequently 


ful heart, the blessings, few though they be, which he 
finds bestowed on his humble estate ; remembering grate- 


| fully, that “ better is a dinner of herbs, with love, than a 


stalled ox, and hatred therewith.” but we seldom find 


unfit to be a leader in those or any other times ; but this | out these things until it be too late: we count not our 


is far short of an admission that he was a co-villain with 


Oliver. He was an egregious dupe no doubt, but he was | 


jewels, perhaps, until the dearest are lost. 
Our party of four was now inside the coach, and we 


not @ SPY- | began to sing. Ridings, who understood music, gave 


If it be asked, why did not you, as consistent and 


| One or two pieces with a pathos and solemnity which I 


honest reformers, denounce this plot to the government | had never heard expressed before. 


at once, as, in obedience to the laws, you ought to have 


done! My reply is, because we were persuaded the go- 


vernment knew of it already; that, consequently, if, 


attempted it would fail; and, lastly, because we had 


Glory to thee, my God, this night, 


brought the singing parties of our own homes to our re- 
collection; and we all participated in the emotions of 


sccepted the man’s confidence, and he had placed his | our amiable and talented musician. O'Connor sometimes 


safety in our hands. This last dilemma may serve to 
caution others, how they accept responsibilities which 
may lead to criminality or dishonour. 

Bamford’s hour arrived ;—in a very few days 
after this he was arrested, and not very well treated 
by the local functionaries and their myrmidons, of 
one of whom, Nadin, the deputy-constable of Man- 
chester, and an active and thriving emissary of 
those days, he has drawn the portrait in living 
lines) The arrest and journey to Manchester is 
dramatically told. 

A stream of people followed the coach and dragoons | 
through the streets of Manchester; and on approach- 
ing the Exchange, down Market Street, the “ Merchant 


Princes” crowded the steps, and welcomed the poor 
captive with loud huzzas ! 


\ 
j 
' 





The “ Merchant Princes” have somewhat changed | 
theirtone. The criminal jail of Manchester is well | 
described. Bamford expected to be sent off for Lon- | 
don immediately, his alleged crime, like that of the 
numerous other prisoners, being high treason. The 
king’s messengers who attended the prisoners to 
London, seem to have executed their functions 
much more mildly than the Lancashire constables. 
There was all the difference usually found between 
a yeomanry force and regular soldiers. 

It was the object of the government to create all 
the alarm and dismay possible, by this and every 
other political arrest. The chained and fettered | 
prisoners, hurried on from town to town in close | 
carriages, attended by king’s messengers, and es- | 
corted and guarded by parties of dragoons, excited 
the greatest interest and curiosity, and also warm 
sympathy. After the party had passed Leicester, the | 





i 


following rural and English scene is traced by | 
Bamford, followed by the natural reflections to 
which it gave rise. 


The night was gleamy and star-light ; and as the coach | 
dashed forward, we soon entered upon what seemed a> 
Pretty rural country. Now we passed a large substan- 
tal-looking farm-house, with its homestead ; now a lov- 
ing couple were overtaken walking arm-in-arm by some | 
deep and bowered lane; next the mirth of home-wending | 
Jouths would be heard; or, mayhap, the strains of a 
“evout hymn from some chapel-comers. Anon, a white 
Cottage would lend us’a blink from its cheerful hearth. | 
Ah ! what a paradise seems the lowliest shed, when viewed 
from the vista of a prison-door—how enviable appear | 


laughed ; sometimes cried like a child. At last he broke 
out into that mournful lament— 


Where is my cabin-door fast by the wild-wood ? 
Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its fall ? 

Where is the mother that look’d on my childhood ? 
And where is my bosom-friend, dearer than all ? 

Oh! my sad soul, long abandon‘d by pleasure, 

Why didst thou dote on a fast-fading treasure ? 

Tears, like the rain-drop may fall without measure ; 
But, rapture and beauty, they cannot recall. 


To which we all responded as chorus :-— 
Where is my cabin-door fast by the wild-wood ? 


Morning at length broke ; and, as we approached the 
dark woods and green meadows of Woburn, I gave my 


SERENADE, 


The grey dawn of maoning $e spreading on high ; 
And Venus is glowing so bright in the sky ; 
The cattle are lowing, the tender lambs bieat ; 
Arise, dearest Mary, before it be late, Ac. &c. 


Lancashire also sung a sweet and simple melody, to 


| words somewhat like the following :— 


I wonder why my love is cold, 
Whilst I so kind would be ? 

1 would give hoards of countless gold 
To win thine heart from thee. 

To win thy love, my beauteous maid, 
And find it ever true, 

One thousand jewels, too, were thine, 
That flash like sun-bright dew. 


We breakfasted at Redburn, a smal! village, which 
takes its name from a clear, sedgy stream, immortalized 
by the unfortunate Chatterton, and said, with much pro- 
bability of truth, to have been reddened with blood at 
the great battle of St. Albans. 

These singers could not, surely, have been very 
bloody-minded traitors. O'Connor was a poor 
innkeeper, who had merely allowed meetings to be 
held in his house; but every Irishman was then a 


| suspicious character. 


Arrived in London, the prisoners were examined 
before the Privy Council, at Whitehall, from 
whence they were sent to Coldbathfields prison. Of 
their residence there, and their fellow-prisoners, 
generally unfortunate women, Bamford gives a 
very interesting account, and one which touchingly 
displays the soul of goodness in thingsevil. Their 
own condition, and their devices to elude their op- 
pressors, deserve more attention. Their guide and 
adviser seems to have been our author, who did the 
best for them that was possible in the circumstan- 
ces. None of them had, on their first hurried ex- 
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amination, which appears to have been merely a 
piece of State mummery, committed themselves, 


I proposed that every day after dinner they should 
sgpelnn a chairman, who should put such questions to 


‘them as he considered the Privy Council were likely to 


do at their next examination, supposing some one of their 
body to have given secret information. That their re- 
plies should be deliberated upon, and determined accord- 
ingly ; and those replies should be committed to memory, 
and, in substance, strictly adhered to at their next 


interview with the ministers. That they would conse- | 





quently all give the same account; all be of one party, | 


and of one mind; and that, if government brought them 
to trial, it would have to unmask its spies and informers, 
instead of making them fall by their mutual contradic- 
tions, mistrusts, and jealousies, which, as it seemed to 
me, the government would prefer doing. 

They all declared it was the best of advice; and it 
was adopted with acclamation. I would have retired, 
but they would not suffer me, and insisted that I should 
become their questioner. I complied at length; put 
them through a catechising according to my poor ability ; 
and established a set of replies, such as I thought would 
either anawer or ward off any question they were likely 
to encounter. The basis of the old tale was adopted— 
Their meetings were to devise relief to persons who had 
fled from the suspension act, and to their families in their 


absence. This was to be the skeleton; we stuffed and | 


padded it in our own way, and threw over it a cloak of 
plausibility, which we thought the devil himself could 


not penetrate. And so we continued, day by day, cate- | 


chising and drilling, until my fellows would, I believe, 
have stood before old Rhadamanthus without quail or 
fear. 


Several of the party were finally committed for 
trial, immediately separated, and sent to different 


prisons. A new prisoner named Plant, whoarrived | 
from Manchester, unfolded to Bamford the arts | 


of the officials in attempting to obtain evidence 
where none existed. During his incarceration in 
the New Bailey at Manchester, Joseph Platt, one 
of the police-officers, who had formerly known 
him, 


Came to him one night in his cell, and after reminding 
him of old acquaintance, and expressing much friend- 
ship towards him, said he had obtained permission to 
make a proposal, and that it would be his fault if he did 
not take advantage of it for his own good. Two of the 
persons already sent to London, he continued, had offered, 
on condition that their lives were spared, to disclose the 
whole of the Manchester plot, and to give details of the 
proceedings of the conspirators at their several meetings. 
These discoveries, he said, would place all of them in 
jeopardy: and they might think well, if they got off with 
transportation for life. He added that, knowing Plant, 





{ 





On his fourth examination, Bamford spoke oy 
to Lord Sidmouth, telling him that if he waiteg 
for evidence to establish the crime of high treason 
against him, he might wait for ever, as, in endeay. 
ouring to obtain Reform, he had always aeteq 
openly and legally; and he also told another tale 
that yet remains tobe enforced on Ministers ;—that 


The gentry, or what were called the higher Classes, 
were too proud, or too indifferent, to examine minutely 
the abodes of the poor and distressed ; and that the in. 
terests of many, as well as their want of accurate know. 
ledge, tended to elicit from them, distorted or partial 
statements of facts. The poor, I said, would be content 
could they only procure the common necessaries of life 
by hard labour, but they could not even do that; and if 
ministers were thoroughly acquainted with the distress 
of the people, they would be almost surprised that the 
country was not a scene of confusion and horror, instead 
of being as it was, peaceable, though discontented. 


He was detained for a good while longer, bit 
finally dismissed on his own recognisances, Lord 
Sidmouth giving him a solemn and suitable ad- 
monition, and assuring him that “ it was the wish 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to do all they could 
to alleviate the distress of the people,” of which 
they have since given many proofs. His old friend, 
the king’s-messenger, gave him and some others of 
the discharged prisoners, neither good counsel nor 
admonition, but many substantial proofs of esteem 
and friendship ; and, after seeing some of the Lon- 
don sights, Bamford returned to his humble and 
happy home. And now the man of mature age 
makes these sage reflections on his subsequent 
conduct :— 

I now went to work, my wife weaving beside me, and 
my little girl, now become doubly dear, attending school, 
or going short errands for her mother. Why was I not 
content !—why was not my soul filled and thankful !— 
what would I more ’?—what could mortal enjoy beyond 
a sufficiency to satisfy hunger and thirst,—apparel, to 
make him warm and decent,—a home for shelter and 
repose,—and, the society of those he loved! All these 
I had, and still was craving,—craving for something for 
“the nation,’—for some good for every person—forget- 
ting all the time to appreciate, and to husband the bles 
ings I had on every side around me ; and, like some ho- 
nest enthusiasts of the present day, supervising the 
affairs of the nation to the great neglect of my own— 


of my 


and having a great respect for him, and a feeling towards | 


his family, he had, as a great favour, obtained permission 
from the magistrates to mention the thing to him ; and 


to say, that if he (Plant) would come forward, and give | 
a statement of all he knew about the conspiracy, he | 


should have the first chanee of becoming King’s evidence, 
and of thereby saving his life, procuring his freedom at 
any rate, and of very likely, getting something handsome 
in the way of a provision afterwards. 

George assured me, that his only reply to this (which 
was repeated on a second visit) was that “he knew no- 
thing, and could not, therefore, tell anything :” that such 
had been his constant answer ; that he never in the least 
varied it; and that at length, his friend Platt gave him 
up, and resigned him to the scaffold, or to perpetual 
chains abroad. 

If such was his answer to Platt (and I never had any 
reason for doubting it) he certainly gave the true one. 
He had never been at a plot-meeting before the one at 
Ardwick ; and the proceedings at that had scarcely com- 
menced when the police arrived and took the whole 
party into custody. 


Hours more dear than drops of gold. 


But it was not with us then, as it is now; and we have 
that excuse to plead. We had none to direct or oppo 
us, except a strong-handed government, whose politics 
were as much hated as their power was dreaded. We 


had not any of our own rank with whom to advise for 








the better,—no man of other days who had gone through 
the ordeal of experience ; and whose judgment might 
have directed our self-devotion, and have instracted us 
that, before the reform we sought could be obtained and 
profited by, there must be another,—a deeper reform, 
—emerging from our hearts, and first blessing 0% 
households, by the production of every good we 
possibly accomplish in our humble spheres,—informing 
us also, and confirming it by all history, that, govert- 
ments might change from the despotie to the anarehi- 
cal, when, as surely as death, would come the despot 
again; and that no redemption for the masses could eX- 
ist, Save one that should arise from their own virtue 
knowledge,—that king-tyranny, and mob-tyranny (the 
worst of all) might alternately bear sway ; and that 9 
barrier could be interposed, save the self-knowledge ani 
self-control of a reformed people. 


Above we have noticed Bamford’s ehange # 
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yiews, which is carried, as we think, much too far. 
All the personal reforms which he describes are most 
desirable ; but more must be wisely aimed at, and 

rseveringly sought. It is high authority which 
reaches us, that all rulers must be kept to their 
duty by the vigilance of the governed, and even by 
being made a little uneasy. Even before Bam- | 
ford’s return from London, new private meetings | 
and intrigues were afoot, under the instigation of | 
spies ; and he was told, mysteriously, that a deci- | 
sive blow was to be struck for the liberties of the 
country. Among his acquaintances of the Re- | 
formers, there was a certain Joseph Mitchell, a | 

rson whom he did not greatly esteem; and in | 
Mitchell’s case, we have the complete development | 
of those plots which ended so tragically for many | 
innocent families, and misled and betrayed indi- 
yiduals. When he heard of Mitchellas a leader, he 
says— 

The enunciation of Mitchell’s name certainly did not 
awaken confidence on my part; nor did the intelligence 
that he was moving about with a well-dressed, and ap- 
parently affluent stranger, at all tend to repress certain 


ferebodings which had begun to arise in my mind. 
One day, when I was at work, a message was sent re- | 








questing me to step over to the Dog and Partridge pub- | 
lie-house, which was opposite to where I lived. I went, 
and found an aged grey-headed man, stooping beneath 
probably seventy years; his venerable locks hanging to 
his shoulders, and having in one hand a stick, and on the 
other arm a basket containing rolls of worsted and wool- 
len yarn, and small articles of hosiery which he seemed 
to have for sale. On looking at him more steadfastly, 
I recognised him as my old co-delegate to London, from 
the town of Derby, Thomas Bacon, and I shook him 
heartily by the hand, and sat down beside him. | 
With him was a tall decent-looking young man, much 
like a town’s weaver; wearing a blue coat, and with a 
clean white apron wrapped about his waist. After a civil 
salutation to him also, I addressed friend Bacon, and 
asked what particular business might have brought him 
to our part of the country, so far from his residence ! 
With a smile he pointed to his wares ; but almost imme- 
diately gave me to understand that he carried them only 
as a disguise to his real business. ‘+ 6 * 6 2 
We need not pursue the conversation; the con- 
sequences are enough. Bamford tells— | 


Reader, this pertinacious old man was, in a few weeks 
after, arraigned for high treason at Derby ; and pleading | 
guilty, was with fourteen others, transported for life ; | 
whilst the young man, who was one of the Turners, was 
hung and beheaded, with the equally unfortunate Brand- 
reth and Ludlam. 
_ The stranger whom Joseph Mitchell had so assiduously 
introduced amongst the discontented classes of Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,and Derbyshire, first inveigled them into 
reasonable associations,—then to armed insurrections,— 
he got them to arm as has been done in the present day, 
—and then betrayed them. How one, if not more, of 
my neighbours at Middleton escaped, has just been 
thown. I thought it no dishonour to deny a person and 
* name, when apprized that their discovery would pro- | 
bably lead to the ruin of the parties sought after, if not | 
of many others. 
at stranger,—that betrayer, reader, was, OLIVER 
THE Spy, 

Fifteen men were tried and condemned, and three 
were executed, among whom was Brandreth ; the 
rest were transported for fifteen years. | 

The Habeas Corpus Act was restored early in| 

following Session of Parliament; and a Bill of 
Indemnity being passed, the remaining prisoners | 
were all relieved; and returned to their homes. 
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Agitation was speedily renewed ; and at one of 
the first open-air meetings, Bamford appears to 
have been the first person who ever suggested what 
has since been often acted upon in the manufac- 
turing districts of both England and Scotland,— 
namely, the women voting. He also, a poet as well 
as a politician, proposed to introduce vocal mu- 
sic into the assemblages,—a powerful instrument 
in touching the heart and exciting the feelings ; 
but this was overruled as an innovation by those, 


surely, who knew no better. His own Lancashire 


Ilymn, written to, he says, “ one of the finest trum- 
pet strains he ever heard,” may serve as a specimen 


_of the national lyrics which were to be chanted by 


the People at their public meetirgs. 
We are next dramatically carried through the 


| successive scenes of Hunt’s bold doings in Man- 


chester. The Reformers had often been taunted 
as dirty and ragged,—as the “ great unwashed ;” 
and the maxims or mandates issued by the Com- 
mittees were “Cleanliness, Order, Sobriety, Peace.” 
Regular drillings were commenced ; and if the 
men did not acquire the use of fire-arms, they 


learned to march in regular order. Their drill- 
‘sergeants were generally old soldiers of the mi- 
litia or the line. It is not easy to discover the 


harm of the healthful exercise and pleasant pas- 


time described, had it been practised among a 
people who, having no cause for discontent, felt 


none. The drillings appear rather needful recrea- 
tion to men engaged the long day in the oceupa- 
tion of weaving. 


When dusk came, and we could no longer see to work, 


| we jumped from our looms, and rushed to the sweet cool 
air of the fields, or the waste lands, or the green lane- 


sides; we mustered,—we fell into rank, we faced, 
marched, halted, faced about, countermarched, halted 
again, dressed, and wheeled in quick succession, and 
without confusion ; or, in the grey of a fine Sunday morn, 
we would saunter threugh the mists, fragrant with the 
night odour of flowers, and of new hay, and ascending 
the Tandle-hills, salute the broad sun, as he climbed 
from behind the high moors of Saddleworth ; when, 


Lo! what a world is before us spread, 

From the fringed dell, to the mountain head ; 

From the spangled turf whereon we stand, 

To the head of heaven, and the verge of land. * * * 


Maidens would sometimes come with their milk-cans, 
from the farms of Hools-wood, or Gerrard-hey, or the 
fold near us; and we would sit and take delicious 


_ draughts, new from the churn, for which we paid the 
| girls in money, whilst a favoured youth or so, might be 


permitted to add something more,a tender word ora 
salute, when blushing and laughing, away would the 
nymphs run, for a fresh supply to carry home. 

Next would follow a long drill, in squads ; and so ex- 
pert were the youths, that they would form a line, and 
march down the face, or up the steep, or along the sides 


of the Rushpenny ; and suddenly halting, would dress in 


an instant, in a manner which called forth the praises of 


the old campaigners. Then, when they broke for a little 
rest, would follow a jumping-match, or a race, or & 


friendly wrestle, or a roll down the hill, amid the laugh- 
ter of others sitting in the sun. Some would be squatted 
on the lee of a bush of gorse or tall fern ; some reading, 
some conversing, in earnest discussion on the state of 


trade, or national affairs, or on their own privations, or 


those of their neighbours,—for few secrets were kept of 
those matters,—some would be seen smoking their pipes, 
kindled by burning glasses ; and so till the bugle sounded 
to drill, and after that, away to breakfast. 
Such was one of our -parties. There wae not 
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would they have been permitted. 


Such as they were, however, they excited ex- 
treme apprehension; and the local magistracy . ie 
memorialized the Home Secretary to give them | CT™nate, and most impolitic assault upon the 
power—unconstitutional power—to put an end 
to them; and obtained it. This leads us to the 
memorable and bloody field of Peterloo, the re- 
membrance of which will never be effaced from 
the hearts of the people. Bamford addressed his 
own division, the Middleton squadron, previous to 
setting off for the meeting. They carried noarms 
of any kind, not even a stick : and thus, in good 
order, they set forth,—a fair specimen of all the 
bodies which, in so many different directions, upon 


that fatal day moved to the central point. 


tion. 


and with intent seriousness we went on. 


Our whole column, with the Rochdale people, would | 
probably consist of six thousand men. At our head were | 
a hundred or two of women, mostly young wives, and | 
mine own was amongst them. A hundred or two of our 
handsomest girls,—sweethearts to the lads who were | 
with us,—danced to the music, or sung snatches of popu- | 
lar songs: a score or two of children were sent back, | 
though some went forward ; whilst, on each side of our | 
line, walked some thousands of stragglers. And thus, | 
accompanied by our friends, and our dearest and most 


tender connexions, we went slowly towards Manchester. 


A circumstance interesting to myself occurred. On 
the bank of an open field on our left, 1 perceived a gen- 


Hole, of the firm of Hole, Wilkinson, and Gartside, of | 


| 
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any arms,—no use for any,—no pretence for any ;—nor leaving those warm-hearted suburbans capering apd 


| whooping like mad. 


Of Bamford’s account of the Massacre,—and by 
no other name shall we ever call that cruel, indjs. 


people—we shall cite but one or two paragraphs 


Bamford, as soon as the chairman, Hunt, had beey 


chosen, was about to withdraw with a friend to pro 
cure refreshments after their fatiguing exertions 
and march ; but they had not gone far, when the 
yeomanry cavalry appeared :— 

“Stand fast,” I said, “ they are riding upon us, stand 
fast.” And there was a general cry in our quarter of 
“Stand fast.” The cavalry were in coufusion ; they 
evidently could not, with all the weight of man and 


_ horse, penetrate that compact mass of huiman beings; 
and their sabres were plied to hew a way through na. 
_ked held up hands, and defenceless heads ; and ther, 
I may say with truth, that we presented a most re- | 
spectable assemblage of labouring men ; all were decently, 
though humbly attired ; and I noticed not even one, who - 
did not exhibit a white Sunday’s shirt, a neck-cloth, and 
other apparel in the same clean, though homely condi- | 
was a general ery of “ Break ! break !” For a moment 
My address was received with cheers, it was heartily | 
and unanimously assented to,—we opened into column, | 
-——the music struck up,—the banners flashed in the sun- | 
light,— other music was heard,—it was that of the Roch- | 
dale party coming to join us,—we met ; and a shout from 
ten thousand startled the echoes of the woods and | 
dingles. Then all was quiet save the breath of music; 


chopped limbs, and wound-gaping skulls were seen : sad 
groans and cries were mingled with the din of that }jor- 
rid confusion. “Ah! ah!” “ For shame! for shame ” 
was shouted. Then, “ Break ! break ! they are killing 
them in front, and they cannot get away ;” and there 


the crowd held back as in a pause ; then was a rush, 
heavy and resistless as a headlong sea ; and a sound like 
low thunder, with screams, prayers, and imprecations 
from the crowd-moiled, aud sabre-doomed, who could 
not escape. 

By this time Hunt and his companions had disap- 
peared from the hustings, and some of the yeomanry, 
perhaps less sanguinely disposed than others, were 
busied in cutting down the flag-staves, and demolishing 
the flags at the hustings. 

On the breaking of the crowd, the yeomanry wheeled, 
and, dashing wherever there was an opening, they fol- 
lowed, pressing and wounding. Many females appeared 
as the crowd opened ; and striplings, or mere youths, 
also were found. ‘Their cries were piteous and heart- 
rending, and would, one might have supposed, have dis- 
armed any human resentment ; but here theirappeals were 
vain. Women, white-vested maids, and tender youths, 
were indiscriminately sabred or trampled ; and we have 
reason for believing, that few were the instances in 


_which that forbearance was vouchsafed, which they so 
| earnestly implored. 

tleman observing us attentively. He beckoned me, and | 
I went to him. He was one of my late employers, Mr. 


Peel Street,and one of the heads of the town. He took | 


my hand, and rather concernedly, but kindly, said he 


hoped no harm was intended by all those people who | 


were coming in. I said, “I would pledge my life for 


their entire peaceableness.” I asked him to notice them; , 


“ Did they look like persons wishing to outrage the law! 
were they not, on the contrary, evidently heads of decent 


working families! or members of such families!” “No, | 
no,” I said, “my dear sir,and old respected master, if any | 
wrong or violence take place, they will be committed by | 
men of a different stamp from these.” He said he was | 
very glad to hear me say so; he was happy he had seen | 
me, and gratified by the manner in which | had expressed | 


myself. 1 asked, did he think we should be interrupted 


} 


at the meeting! he said he did not believe we should; | 


“ Then,” I replied, “ all will be well ;” and shaking hands, 


with mutual good wishes, I left him, and took my sta- 

tion as before. : 
At Newtown we were welcomed with open arms by 

the poor Irish weavers, who came out in their best dra- 


pery, and uttered blessings and words of endearment, 


many of which were not understood by our rural pa- 
triots. Some of them danced, and others stood with 
clasped hands and tearful eyes, adoring almost that 
banuer, whose colour was their national one, and the 
emblem of their green island home. We thanked them 
by the band striking up “Saint Patrick's day in the 
morning.” They were electrified; aud we passed on, 





In ten minutes from the commencement of the havoe, 
the field was an open and almost deserted space. The 
sun looked down through a sultry and motionless air. 
The curtains and blinds of the windows within view were 
all closed. A gentleman or two might occasionally be 
seen looking out from one of the new houses before-men- 
tioned, near the door of which, a group of persons, (spe- 
cial constables) were collected, and apparently in con- 
versation ; others were assisting the wounded, or carry- 
ing off the dead. The hustings remained, with a few 
broken and hewed flag-staves erect, and a torn and 
gashed banner or two drooping; whilst over the whole 
tield, were strewed caps, bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, 
and other parts of male and female dress; trampled, 
torn, and bloody. The yeomanry had dismounted,— 
some were easing their horses’ girths, others adjusting 
their accoutrements ; and some were wiping their sabres. 
Several mounds of human beings still remained where 
they had fallen, crushed down, and smothered. Some of 
these were still groaning,—others with staring eye’ 
were gasping for breath, and others would never breathe 
more. All was silent save those low sounds, and the 
occasional snorting and pawing of steeds. Persons 
might sometimes be noticed peeping from attics and 
over the tall ridgings of houses, but they quickly with- 
drew, as if fearful of being observed, or unable to su* 
tain the full gaze of a scene so hideous and abhorrent. 

Besides the Manchester yeomanry, who, as I have 
already shown, did “ the duty of the day,” there came 
upon the ground soon after the attack, the 15th hussar, 
aud the Cheshire yeomanry ; and the latter, as if em 
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jous of 
raasses, 20 


yssars we 
ens and I am not aware that it has been shown, 


that one of those brave soldiers dishonoured his sword 
by using the edge of it. 


the Manchester corps, intercepted the flying | 
d inflicted some severe sabre wounds. The | 
have reason for supposing, gave but few — 


fw our readers remember Shelley's “ Masque of | 


\narchy?” If not, let them read it in connexion 
with this sad tale. —We have, perhaps, had enough 
of Peterloo ; yet 

That slaughter to the nation 

Shall steam up like inspiration, 

Eloquent, oracular,— 

A volcano heard afar. 


Bamford escaped with some difficulty, and his 
wife had been in greater peril than himself. He 


met with people now for the first time burning for 
revenge. What follows ef the piety of the poor 
afflicted mother, is quite as pathetic as the scene of 
the blind widow by the wayside, in the romance 
of “Old Mortality.” 


Some proposals which I heard assented to, filled me 
with horror. The immolation of a selected number of 
the guilty ones might have been discussed before God 
arid man; but what these men sought would not do, and 
I retired and put off my dress, more thoughtful than 
when I took it up. 

I found Redford’s mother bathing his wound with 
warm milk and water, and to please her, he said it was 
easier. It was a clean gash of about six inches in 
length, and quite through the shoulder blade. She 
yearned, and wept afresh, when she saw the severed 
bone gaping in the wound. She asked who did it! and 
Tom mentioned a person; he said he knew him well; 
nd she, sobbing, said she also knew him, and his father 
sud mother before him; and she prayed God not to visit 
tuat sin on the head of him who did it, but to change 
his heart and bring him to repentance. That prayer 
iad well nigh touched my heart also; but Tom rapped 
out one of another sort, to which I incontinently, as may 
Le supposed, added my “ Amen.” 

The wound having been linted, and bound with stick- 
ing-plaster, Tom put on his clothes, the slash in his 
cat having been sewed, and the blood sponged off by a 
young woman. His mother then, with many prayers 
nd much good advice, resigned him, as she said, “to 
} . _ . - 
the guidance of God, through a wild and weary world. 

The people now seriously thought of having re- 
course to force, and this time of their own im- 
pulse, and Bamford gave them wise and excellent 
eunsel, and took no part in their rash and ill- 
aivised proceedings ; but he was, notwithstanding 
tls forbearance, a marked man, and, in a few days 
alter the murderous meeting, he was arrested at 
midnight, in his own house, by a posse of police, 
4 party of the 32d regiment, and Nadin, the 
“*puty-constable, who seems to have been the Major 
Sirr of Manchester. This man was inthe habit of 
telling his prisoners that they would be hung, and 


% 


otter pleasant things. 


He informed me in his usual dogged way, striving to 
2 civil, that he had a warrant against me for high 
t fason. 

_l said if that was the case, I was ready to accompany 
him; but he would never convict me, and if he did, my 
‘ood would kill him. He and his assistants then com- 
menced searching the place for arms. 


They examined a small recess, which served as both 
cepboard and larder; but 








No beef was found, nor any beer, 
No crusted wines the soul to cheer. 


The drawers were rommaged ; my oaken box was ex- 


plored; a shawl was spread on the floor, and all my 


books and papers were bundled into it: there was not, 


_ however, anything of consequence ; some poems, in manu- 


This is the simple narration of an eye-witness. | script, had been deposited elsewhere. . 


The order was then given to move: my wife burst 
into tears; I tried to console her; said I should soon be 
with her again; and, bestowing a kiss for my dear 
child, when she came in the morning, I ascended into 


_ the street, and shouted—* Hunt and Liberty!” “ Hunt 


and Liberty,” responded my brave little helpmate, whose 
spirit was now roused. One of the policemen, with a 


| pistol in his hand, swearing a deep oath, said he would 
_ blow out her brains if she shouted again. “ Blow away,” 


was the reply ; “ Hunt and Liberty.” “ Hunt for ever.” 


In the London jails, Bamford had acquired 


some knowledge of thieves and flash men, and in 
sot home to Middleton in a kind of disguise, and | 








Manchester prison it was extended. He makes 
many pregnant reflections on criminals and crimi- 
nal law, and cognate topics connected with his own 
situation as a friendless prisoner. He, however, 
bore himself bravely like a poet and a philosopher, 
not thinking small personal accommodations worth 
making the great fuss about, which he insinuates 
later captives have done. 

Wherever the narrative ceases to be personal, it 
becomes comparatively flat and of little interest ; 
and perhaps, for modern readers, too much space 
is occupied with Hunt, and the inquests at which 
he attended, after the slaughter. 

Hunt, Johnson, our author, and a few more, 
were finally sent off to Lancaster Castle. And 
here the narrative abruptly stops, with an address 
and warning to the Chartists. Probably the nar- 
rator has not met with sufficient encouragement 
to proceed with his series, and. his public adven- 
tures were also drawing to a close. From another 
source of information, we are enabled to say that 
he was subsequently tried at York, not for high 
treason, but for misdemeanour, in his share of the 
great day’s work of Peterloo. To this he pleaded 
not guilty; and he got off with an additional 
twelve months’ imprisonment in Lincoln Castle. 
It is his boast that he has been confined in more 
prisons for the cause of freedom, than any other 
Englishman now living. Some of his best poetry 
was written in these prisons, 

We shall leave the Chartists to seek and read 
Bamford’s address for themselves ; but we earnestly 
wish that we could give more attention to his 
verses, Which in several styles justify all that 
Elliott and others have said of them. The Pass of 
Death, Tim Bobbin's Grave, and the very sweet 
English pastoral, A Little Rosy Beauty, must be 
familiar to many. They are fair specimens of 
Bamford’s poetry. We shall, therefore, merely 
in a few lines, point to a less known piece, de- 
scribing those delicious hours when the gifted 
hard working-man finds leisure to contemplate 
the lovely face of the Nature which he loves. 


Hours more dear than drops of gold 
Come when the tender buds unfold ; 
Then do I wander to field and glen, 
Far as I may for the gentlemen. 

Over the blade of emerald sheen, 

Over the herb that creeps between ; 
Odours inhaling that sweetly smell, 

As I gather the cresses beside the well. 
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Spring moves on as glad I gaze, 
Culling the flowers wherever she strays— 
“ Come from the earth ye dwellers there, 
To the blessed light and living air ; 
For the snow-drop hath warned the drift away, 
And the crocus awaiteth your company ; 
And the bud of the thorn is beginning to swell, 
And the waters have broken their bounds in the dell ; 
And are not the hazels and slender vine 
Blending their boughs where the sun doth shine ? 
And the willow is bringing its downy palm— 
Garlands for days that are bright and calm ; 
And the birch is adorning its painted stem, 
And the primrose peeps like a starry gem.” 

* * * 


* + a 


Hark ! from the heavens yon thrill of joy— 
Child of the sward art thou up so high ? 
“ I can sing on the wing,” the warbler cries ; 
“ There is life in the gale—I arise, I arise ; 


Up, as I soar, it is cool and clear, 

Whilst the earth brings forth, and the gems appear: 

Plenty I gather, and freely I fly— ’ 

How happy am I, how happy am 1!” 
es + an * 


bal ‘ 

Is not this SamueL Bamrorn, the silk-weayer of 
Middleton, a man deserving to be farther inquired 
about by his countrymen? and are not the above 
specimens, in prose and verse, those of an author 
who ought to be prized, independently of th 
episode in the national story which he has told 
_and of the lessons he has inculcated ? Eighteen 
Numbers of his Narrative have appeared, and they 
and his poems may be had at small cost, by send. 
ing to him at Middleton. If there be any shame 
attending this final and very prosaic intimation, 
the shame is neither his nor ours, 











THE SULTAN AND MEHEMET ALI. 


THE consequences of our Oriental policy are be- 
ginning to develop themselves. We are entering 


upon a new scene of that drama of folly and passion, _ 
in which Lord Palmerston has been performing | 
the principal part. The first act began with the | 


signature of the treaty of July, 1840. The diplo- 
matic puppet of England strutted away in the 
front of the stage in all the pride and dignity of 
sovereignty; but the strings were pulled, the mo- 
tions were directed by an unseen arm, stretched 
out from the north. The perils, the risks, the 
costs were British ;—the success, the triumph, was 
to be Russian; the seeds were sown by English 
hands ; the harvests are to be culled by Muscovite 
gatherers.* Inthe name of the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, to shatter that empire to its very 
foundation ; in the name of the ** independence of 
the Ottoman empire,” to reduce it to the lowest 
ignominy of vassalage, was the plan and the pur- 


pose of the Tzar. To that plan and purpose our | 


Cabinet blindly lent itself. It carried out the views 


and objects of Russia with enthusiastic daring ; | 
it trampled upon all constitutional principles ; it | 
applied the public revenues, without the sanction of | 


Parliament; it entered into treaties involving peace 
and war, without communicating them to the Le- 
gislature, which was then sitting ; and as soon as 


the Houses of Lords and Commons were prorogued, | 


it sent forth our fleets and armies to destroy the 


towns, and seize the fortresses of Syria. Our sol- 


diers and sailors obeyed the orders of their com- 
manders, They did their work—horrid work !— 
promptly and bravely, Little did the people of 
England know of the causes, less did they think of 


* There is a charming navreté in the speech made the 
other day, by Baron Brunow, at the dinner of the Rus- 
sian Company. “ Did Russia push forward in the field 
of action’! Did Russia spread over the Levant her 
armies and her fleets! No! not a single Russian soldier 
has started from our frontiers; not a single Russian ship 
has sailed from our harbours. England has taken the 
lead.” Admirable diplomatist ! and well deserving the 
honours which his imperial master has showered upon 
him. 


| the consequences of the quarrel. They heard of 
“glorious triumphs” and “ splendid victories !” of 
the heroism of Napier and the flight of the Egyp. 
tians; and “the still small voice”’ of reason and 
benevolence essayed in vain to make itself heard, 
amidst the rumble and the thunder of noisy and 
successful war, 

But now the loud artillery is silent, and its 
very echoes are dyingaway. The dust, the smoke, 
which concealed the horrors of the siege, and of 
the explosions of St. Jean d’Acre, are dispersed ; 
and the consequences of our desperate doings are 
beginning to present themselves to our view. Those 
who invented,—those who espoused,—those who 
carried out our so-called “ policy,” cannot com- 
_ plain of having been thwarted in their objects even 
|from the beginning. The resistance which the 
| public opinion of England was able to oppose to 
| **Palmerstonian statesmanship ;” the honest doubts 
of a large section of reformers ; the repeated warn- 
| ings of those who had any special or local know- 
ledge of the state of the East ; the dangers to whieh 
the claim to the right of intervention in the in- 
ternal concerns of other nations might expose us:— 
these weighed not as much as a grain of sand in 
the balance of the department of foreign affairs. 
The approval of a portion of the Conservative 
press—the “hallooing-on” of some of the more reck- 
| less of the Tory leaders—far more than compen- 
sated for the disaffection and alienation of a few 
| reflecting and “ crotchety” men, who thought that 
| to risk the repose of the world,—to break up our 
liberal alliances,—to let loose the million fiends of 
| jealousy and hatred, (whom the pacific policy of 
| quarter of a century had held in subjection,) wa 
| not to be compensated by the humiliation of 4 
Egyptian ruler, (with whom we had no personal 

misunderstanding, and to whom we owed nothing 
but friendship or gratitude,) or by the establish- 
ment of Turkish authority in the land we are wont 
to call “Holy.” ; 
If the apprehensions of the prudent and intelli- 
gent friends of reform in England were wholly 
, scornfully disregarded, it was not to be ex 
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that the passionate clamours of France should ob- 
tain any sort of attention, still less arrest the per- 
verse resoluteness of our Foreign Secretary. He 
has admitted that they produced quite a contrary 
effect, He made the resistance of the French the 

nd, the justification, of the precipitate promp- 
titude of his own proceedings, He had it as much | 
st heart to degrade M, Thiers in Europe, as to de- | 
throne Mehemet Ali in Syria; to trample upon 
Louis-Philippe, as to uphold Abdul-Medjid. And 
if the personal spite and vanities of a Minister | 
could be indulged without involving the greater 
and graver interests of the multitudes over whom 
he rules, we might smile upon the subtle and dex- 
terous fencing with which Lord Palmerston has 80 
frequently lunged upon the weak points of his | 
adversary, while he has successfully covered or | 
guarded his own. ; 

We arrive, then, at another chapter of Oriental 
history. The purposes of the treaty of July are | 
fulfilled ; the menaces of France have turned out 
to be only idle words; the Egyptian army has | 
withdrawn from Syria; Lord Ponsonby is sovereign | 
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Under the pretence of establishing the sovereignty 


of the Sultan, it undermines, one after another, 


every element of strength and security. It seeks 
to destroy, by one murderous blow, all that has been 
done for good government and civilisation. We 
must exhibit it article by article, and shall only 
assume that England, Europe,—the world, have 
no interest in the utter ruin of Egypt; that it is 
no part of our policy to deliver over the regions of 
the Nile to desolation and anarchy; but, on the con- 
trary, that it is far better for us that there should 


_be security for person and property; that the de- 


sert should still be traversed in safety; that our 
India communications should be maintained in all 
their promptitude and all their security. If other 
views have prevailed at Constantinople,—if our 
diplomacy have contemplated with delight the un- 


_ doing of all that has been done for peace and order 
_in Egypt,—if a repetition of the bloody strifes and 


struggles which have been always associated with 
Turkish intrusion in the land of the Pharaohs,— 
be a subject of indifference, or even of gratification, 
to our mighty makers of mischief,—in such indif- 


in the Divan; and a Hatti Scheriff is fulminated | ference, or in such passions, the people of this 
under his inspirations,—a Hatti Scheriff which un- | country do not share, They have reposed, no 
veils, without any restriction or reservation, the | doubt, too blind a confidence in their rulers; they 






poliey and the honesty of the Porte. 

It was a startling document for those whose ears, | 
having long been tickled with news of Turkish re- | 
generation, and of the progress of * reform” and 
“civilisation” at Constantinople, had really anti- 
cipated something like prudence, or forethought, 
or wisdom, or probity, from our Ottoman allies. 
It has at once staggered those optimists who ima- 
gined that a few phrases, falling from the lips of 
the debauched and drunken Sultan Mahmoud, had 
sufficed to control the despotic habits,—to restrain 
the corrupt practices,—to counteract the perfidious 
intrigues,—to purify the pervading mendacity,— 
to strengthen the inherent and growing imbecility 
of the Ottoman rule. 

It is true that the Hatti Scheriff has been re- 
pudiated by ‘the Powers,” who have been preach- 
ing up “the independence of the Ottoman Empire ;” | 
it is true that “the Courts” have decided that the 
“independent” Sultan has construed the notion of 
“independence” somewhat too literally; it is true | 
that the relationship of “sovereignty” and “ vas- 
stlage” has been interpreted in a somewhat too 
sincere and startling impatience at Constantinople ; | 
but, nevertheless, the Hatti Scheriff has been issued. | 
If persisted in, it brings with it inextricable em- | 
barrassments, discords, and war; if withdrawn, it | 
covers the Sultan and the Sultan’s counsellors with | 
ignominy and disgrace. But whether annulled or | 
hot,—whether the Sultan turn round upon his | 
allies and say,—* Maintain me in the authority 
you have recognised, and pledged yourselves to 
support;” or, “I only wait your commands in 
order to submit and obey,”—the Hatti Scheriff lets 


in floods of light upon the purposes and policy of | 
the Divan. | 





By an examination of the details alone, can a_ 
Proper estimate be formed of the malice and ma-_ 
lignity of this state-paper, Its object is the utter | 


‘onihilation of all regular authority in Egypt. | sanguinary contreversy. He who will pay most, 


re-establish. 


have too thoughtlessly allowed the happiness of 
nations, and the peace of the world, to be trifled 
with, and placed in extreme peril; but their ap- 
proval has not gone beyond the assent of silence, 
—and the silence of a nation must not be mistaken 
for applause. 

We apprehend that the moral responsibility of 
Great Britain for the consequences of her policy 
cannot be called in question for an instant. She 
who has been so all-influential for evil cannot be 
utterly helpless for good. She who has urged and 
forced the Porte upon her career of violence ; she 
who has furnished her with the instruments of 
aggression, whether intellectual or physical ; she 
who encouraged her to break up the status quo of 
peace, and to rush into all the hazards of war; 
she who has involved the Porte in all the perplexi- 
ties of new entanglements ;—cannot now abandon 
her ally, cannot now proclaim herself guiltless of 
the consequences of her own acts, She has incurred 
a fearful responsibility ; and the follies and crimes 
which may grow out of her interference will be 
visited upon her head, 

Need we recall to the recollection of our readers 
the situation of Egypt under the rule of the Sul- 
tans, before the reign of Mehemet Ali? Barbarian 
after barbarian filled the land with anarchy or de- 
luged it with blood. He who could intrigue most 
successfully, or bribe most liberally, or murder 
most extensively, stood the best chance of being 


armed with the authority of the Porte. The Porte 


obtained its Egyptian revenue by trafficking in 
the feuds and crimes of the various candidates for 
despotic power in Egypt. This traffic, this re- 
source, it isthe first object of the Hatti Scheriff to 
* The Sultan is to nominate the sue- 
cessors of Mehemet Ali to the pachalic ;”” competi- 
tors for the privilege of robbing and impoverishing 
Egypt, are to be again invited into the field of 
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and seek compensation in the most successful ex- 
tortion and oppression,—he is to be the chosen ruler. | 
The hereditary principle, which in a country rudely | 
governed and slightly civilized, might give some | 
security for stable institutions, is to be buffeted 
about in the harems, and put up to auction by the 
Seraffs of Stamboul. And then, the next condi- | 
tion of the Hatti Scheriff is, that the chosen Pacha | 
is to proceed to Constantinople for investiture. He | 
will be supported or deposed according to the quan- | 
tity of favour he can borrow or buy. If he be con- 
firmed, he will be aceompanied on his return by 


swarms of Turkish harpies, who will keep up the | 


old traditions, that all the wealth of the Ottoman | 
empire is the heritage of those who represent the | 
Caliphate; and, in addition to the local exactions of | 
Egyptian authorities, hordes of Turks will grind 
the poor Fellahin (the peasantry) into dust ; and 
as they retire back to their native country with 
the spoils of Africa, they will be replaced by new 
and more voracious hordes, draining all the pro- 
duce of the Nile. 

Next in effrontery is the declaration of the Hatti 
Scheriff, that the Sultan is to nominate all the su- 
perior officers of the Pacha’s army. Now, the 
Pasha’s army represents the Pacha’s power. It is 


the most extraordinary work of his genius. Though 


not comparable to the regular armies of Europe, it 
has always proved itself infinitely superior to the 
armies of Turkey, which have been overthrown 


have legal course in Egypt. No doubt, this would 

be another legitimate means of pillaging the Eg 
‘tians! But is this our purpose ?—we ask again, ig 
this our interest ? 

So much for Egypt,—so much for the “tende, 
' mercies” of our policy »—so much for the devely 
/ment of our plans in that portion of the “entire 
| Ottoman Empire,” which Mehemet Ali is to hold. 

Now, what is the condition of the countries ye 
| have wrested from him 2 Candia, Arabia, Syria! 
| We found them at peace ;—what is taeir presen; 
| state ? 

The Greek population of Candia is in revolt : 
the establishment of the Turkish authority is re. 
garded by the Candiote Christians with such abhor. 
| rence, that they have already taken up arms 
against it; five thousand Turkish troops have lef 
Constantinople to subdue “the insurgents ;” the 
policy of our Government is with the Turkish op. 
pressor: on which side are the sympathies of the 
British people? They who rejoiced in the libera- 
tion of the Greeks,—they who hailed the triumph 
of the Cross over the Crescent, in the land of The. 
mistocles,—will pray also for the deliverance of 
Crete. 

Arabia! the Holy Cities! No sooner have the 
troops of Mehemet Ali been withdrawn, than “s 
great reformer” has appeared in the desert. He 


proclaims that “ Mecca is in one of his sleeves, 


and scattered by the Egyptian troops whenever | 


they have met. And be it remembered, the Egyp- 
tian army was made of materials the most de- 
graded and the least promising. The Egyptian 
peasants had been treated as mere outcasts by the 
Turks. The idea of a Fellah bearing arms in the 
presence of an Osmanli was never dreamed of till 
Mehemet Ali’s time. To disorganize the Egyptian 
army, to destroy its efficiency, to lower it beneath 
the level of Turkish military tacticians, is a pro- 
minent object of the wretched politicians of the 
Porte ; and this, therefore, has been insisted on by 
the Hatti Scheriff. Then comes the interference 
with the revenues. The hold of Turkey upon 
Egypt has been long that of a demand for tribute 
amounting to about one-twentieth of the income of 
the Pacha. The Hatti Scheriff is bold in its ex- 
tortions. It demands one-fourth of the whole. Nay, 
more, it insists on controlling the collection ; on 
meddling with the details of administration, on 
nominating fiscal supervisors: in other words, in 
administering the financial affairs of Egypt as those 
of Turkey are administered. Now, what is the 
administration of Turkey? A century ago, her 
revenues were from twelve to fifteen millions ster- 
ling—they have been reduced to less than three! 
The revenues of Egypt were about £300,000—they 
have been raised to four millions! The Hatti 
Scheriff proposes to introduce the Turkish system, 
and to supersede the Egyptian ! 

Lastly, the currency of Egypt is sound: it is a 
metallic currency. The gold and silver coins bear 
the date of Mehemet Ali's reign: they represent 
substantial value. The Hatti Scheriff requires 
that the money of Turkey,—its base coinage,—its 


and Medina in the other; and that he will march 
to the deliverance of Jerusalem.” Will the Turks 
be able to subdue the dwellers among tents? Can 
they rescue the Kaaba from “the regenerators of 
the faith?” Not they. Arabia will be as cer- 
tainly freed from the dominion of the Sultan, as 


Transylvania is ; and it is THus we have preserved 


! 


"99 


“the snhegesty of the Ottoman Empire! 
And Syria! unhappy Syria! whose chieftains 
we have corrupted with our bribes,—whose moun- 
taineers we have armed with our muskets,—whose 
towns we have destroyed with our artillery,—Syria 
is fast hastening to that anarchy which pervaded 
it during the ages of the Ottoman rule. The 
Druses will not surrender their arms, but will use 
them for the maintenance of their rude and ancient 
independence ; the Maronites claim, and will ob- 
tain, the protection of France, and will set Turkish 
exactions at defiance ; the Greek Christians have 
already made terms with Russia, and will be 
watched over with paternal kindness by the Mus 
covite Tzar; the orthodox Catholics have Austris 
on their side ; and our saints will take care of the 
Protestant missionaries and converts, while they 
are helping forward a plan for the restoration of 
Palestine to the Jews, and the advent of the Mil 
lennium ; andthe Mussulmans,—the fanatical Mus 
sulmans ere whom the establishment of Turkish 
rule is but the establishment of their title—thar 
right to oppress; and the wandering Arabs, 
the Annassis, and the Mutualis, with all their p@* 
sions unchained,—their domineering and predatory 
habits,—no longer controlled by any sov ereign au- 


_ thority,—does it require the foresight of a prophet 


degraded paper-money,—shall be introduced, and | 


to announce, that “our glorious and suc 
Oriental policy” has been only a costly and a 
lancholy failure. B. 
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MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 


BOWRING, 


PART X. 


| rescue some of Bentham’s conversations re- | engaged in writing, for some favoured Melpomene, 


ferring to the earlier periods of his life. 


“J was one day in an eating-house in Clement’s | 


churchyard with Clark; and just as we had done 
He and Clark talked 
together. I was too young and too insignificant 
to be talked to. I supped at the Mitre Tavern 
once, when they exhibited a complete service of 
plate. We came to hear Johnson’s good things. 
There was Bickerstaff; there was Ellis, the last 
srivener of the city of London, who died at the 
age of ninety-four, a pleasant old fellow; there 
was Hoole; there was White, a clerk of Ellis’; 
and there was Goldsmith. But I was angry with 
Goldsmith for writing the ‘Deserted Village.’ I 
liked nothing gloomy; besides, it was not true, for 
there were no such villages. Bickerstaff was 
obliged to march out of England some time after. 

“Lord Dunmore used to call on me. He was a 
sort of a liberal; and we stimulated one another by 
talking of the despotism which had been exhibited 
hy the expulsion of the six Methodists at Oxford. 
He told me, his notion was, there had been several 
revelations—Jesus’ one, Mahomet’s another—at 
which I was very much scandalized. 


dinner, in came Goldsmith. 


“Instructions for the Harpsichord,” some of which 
are very characteristic. 
After remarking that facility of playing depends 


on the choice of fingers, and its accuracy on the 





We made | 


trifling chemical experiments together: it was just | 


then the airs [gases] were discovered, 
“His family name was Fincastle. 
tutor of the name of Watkins, who went to Vir- 


verticality of the fingers over the keys to be 
struck—that expression is the result of the smart- 
ness of the stroke and of the evenness, and the 
staccato, in their appropriate places, he points out 
“how the timidity inseparable to early practice ”’ is 
“the cause of error” in the non-verticality of the 
fingers. 

“As every time of shifting the whole hand to a 
new position endangers a miscarriage, the beginner 
covets to execute as many notes together as he can 
without shifting it. When at last a note comes 
at such a distance from that preceding it, that 
shifting can no longer be forborne: one finger is 
sent out before the rest, like the dove out of the 
ark, by way of trial, to be followed by the whole 
hand if it succeeds. 

“For a long time before the learner can form a 
comprehensive idea of the relation of the respective 
distance between that numerous assemblage of 
keys that are necessary to the instrument, and for 
want of having the idea of the distance of each 


_ key from that which is to succeed it ready in his 


He had a_ 


ginia, where he had a house, and where, I believe, | 


he died. 
was free of prejudices ; and we had many common 
syinpathies. Watkims went to the unhealthy parts 
of Essex, where the curacies are doubly as large as 
the ordinary healthful curacies. He was there 
cheated by a Parson Griffinhoof. I took up the 
pen for him, and made Parson Griffnhoof pay 
what wasdue. Parson Griffinhoof (as I was after- 
wards told) said, ‘I do not know who Mr. Bentham 
is; but he must be some old experienced man.’” 

_ Bentham sent, in 1782, at the request of Lord 
Shelburne, to Lord Ashburton, his as yet unpub- 


For a Church-of-England man, Dunmore | 


lished “Introduction to the Principles of Morals | 


and Legislation.” Lord Shelburne had read the 
volume in MS., and recommended it to Lord Ash- 


barton; but I find, from a memorandum, that the | 


proof-sheets were neither acknowledged nor re- 
turned. In this year Bentham took a journey to 
the north of England. At Buxton he was much 
‘ruck with the beauty of a Miss Meynell : a sweet 
girl, he said; he met her, twenty years after her 
marriage with Sir George Cornwall, at Sir John 
Coghill’s, She had many daughters; and Bentham 
¥as urged by Lord Shelburne to attach himself to 
one of them. 

Strangely varied were the subjects which occu- 
Pied Bentham’s thoughts. At this time I find him 

*0. LXXXIX.—VOL, VIII, 


mind, he is forced to measure it, as it were, at the 
time of striking. In consequence, he is obliged to 
keep his finger over the first key while he is feel- 
ing for the second. If he moves his whole hand at 
once, he knows not how far to carry it. As confi- 
dence increases by habitual excercitation, the 
danger is gradually obviated; the practitioner 
becomes less afraid of trusting his whole hand to 
move at once. In time, practice, of itself, will effect 
acure. But the cure may be accelerated by its 
being known on what circumstances it depends, 
The practitioner, when he sees clearly what these 
circumstances are, will better understand how to 
conduct himself so as to favour their operation. 
He will understand, for example, that his business 
is to repress his solicitude for success——not to mind, 
at first, if he does stumble on a wrong key; but to 
move his hand freely, so as all along to give his 
fingers the requisite vertical direction. 

“Habit, blind habit, will of itself do much; but 
it will do much more: it will do the same thing in 
much less time when enlightened by observation.” 

To Melpomene the following hints will be matter 
rather of curiosity than of use:— 

“The momentary and casual evanescent instruc- 
tions, that are given vird voce by a master, may be 
rendered much more efficacious by being registered 
in writing, and worked up intogeneral standing rules, 
since the design of them is only to assist other 
young practitioners towards that aoe which 
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he has already attained. But if there is a kind 


of melancholy pleasure, as the poet says— 
Suave mari, &c. 


in seeing others struggling under the difficulties we 
have ourselves surmounted, we may reap a pleasure 
of a purer and less exceptionable kind in contem- 
plating the causes of those difficulties, and such 
expedients by which others may be assisted in 
removing them. If there is a pleasure in the re- 
collection of vanquished difficulties, that pleasure 
will, in a generous mind, be improved by a view of 
such expedients as are calculated to enable others 
to surmount the like.” 

It is amusing and instructive to follow Bentham 
in his studies of the art of composition. Many of 
his MSS. are curious evidences of the way in which 
he exercised himself in order to train his style to 
precision. One specimen will serve to exhibit 
what he calls the “Forms Direct and Indirect of 
Legislation ”’—as where stealing is forbidden, and 
the punishment of death attached to it:— 

1. Steal not. If thou do, thou shalt be hanged. 

2. Thou shalt not steal. If thou do, thou shalt 
be hanged. 

3. He that stealeth shall be hanged. 

4. Whoso stealeth shall be hanged. 

5. If any one steal, he shall be hanged. 

6. All persons that steal shall be hanged. 

7. Every person that stealeth shall be hanged. 

8. For him that stealeth, the punishment shall 
be hanging. 

9. For any one that stealeth, the punishment 
shall be hanging. 

10, For all persons that steal, the punishment 
shall be hanging. 

11. For every person that stealeth, the punish- 
ment shall be hanging. 

12. Let no one steal; if he do, he shall be 
hanged. 

13. If thou steal, thou shalt be hanged. 

14. Stealing or theft shall be punished by hang- 
ing. 

15. For stealing, the punishment shall be hang- 
ing. 

I mentioned among Bentham’s acquaintance a 
mercantile man named Villion, a Genoese, “ who 
helped,” said Bentham, “to cheer my Lincoln’s- 
Inn solitude. He was very fond of my company, 
and was generally welcome to me. But once he 
annoyed me by coming at dinner time; for I had 
but a scanty fare, and he grubbed up half of it. His 
dress was very shabby, and he wore a shirt ascoarse as 
ahop-sack. Everything about him was mean; and 
as I attributed it to his poverty, I only pitied him. 
But I soon learned he had lost no less than £4000 
by the failure of his brother—this alone was equal 
to £200 a-year—so he sank in my estimation. I 
could have excused his poverty, but not his being 
so rich and living so meanly. I was passionately 
fond of chemistry then, and he studied chemistry 
for the love he bore me. In his brother’s absence 
he once gave me a dinner at his brother’s expense. 
I remember a garden-like paradise on the top of the 
house. He used to borrow books of me. He was 
received into many good families, among others 


works at Seven Oaks. Noailles had a beautify 
wife and a beautiful daughter; and, being intro. 
duced by Villion, I dined there once or twice, 
There was a renowned wine-merchant of the name 
of Chaillet, who afterwards migrated to Bedford 
Square. He had two daughters, one of whom 
married a secretary of the first Lord Melville, 
When I was a suitor on the subject of ‘ Panopti- 
con,’ the secretary did me some friendly service, 
and I once met his father-in-law at his office, and 
he said to me—‘ Mr. Bentham, was it you that 
wrote the Defence of Usury ?)—‘ Yes.’— Then 
you shall dine with me.’ I went, and was sur- 
prised to find his wife a vulgar, purse-proud woman, 
There were a dozen people present, and we had 
some music. I remember observing something 
white on the middle of the table, and I asked what 
it was: * You will see,’ she said; ‘that is not to 
be eaten yet: it will be eaten by and by.’ Once, 
when in the carriage with her, she asked me to 
make some verses to entertain them. I make 
verses! I, indeed!! But, in truth, I was » 
secluded, and my father kept none but the most 
trashy company, that I was glad of any society.” 

Villion seems to have been much attached to 
Bentham. One of his letters, written in answer to 
a communication of Bentham, which was the re- 
sumption of intercourse long dropped, has the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

Dear Sir,—Upon my returning to town to-day, 
on account of the election of East India Directors, 
I have been—shall I say agreeably or disagreeably! 
—surprised at finding at home your obliging letter 
of the 8th instant. It hath recalled to my minds 
friendly connexion which, as long as it lasted, was 
at once the pride and the delight of my life. But 
this connexion not being equally supported on both 
sides, it necessarily grew, by slow degrees, weaker 
and weaker, till it broke at last. 

“ This event, although long foreseen, and accord- 
ing to the common course of nature, which seldom, 
very seldom indeed, admits the continuation of an 
intimacy between unequals, hath, however, affected 
me so much, that I do assure you time hath hardly 
afforded me any relief; even Time itself, whos 
ever-working hand hath almost obliterated out the 
very deep impressions made upon me by the heavy 
strokes of repeated misfortunes ; misfortunes which 
the generality of people would agree in looking 
upon as the most severe ones. I have endeavoured 
to reconcile myself to that event by the considers 
tion, that when we leave nothing at all behind us 
to regret, we are prepared to meet death with for- 
titude and indifference.” 

Bentham answered this epistle in the language 
of kindness, welcoming the re-establishment 
friendly relations, to which Villion replies— 


Lothbury, No. 26, Monday Morning, 
19th April, 1784. 

“My Dear Sirn,—An engagement for yesterday 
brought me to town very late on Saturday eve 
ing. I had been pressed in an obliging manner 
stay till the next morning, but I congratulated 
myself for having luckily withstood the civil ™ 





that of Peter Noailles, who had extensive silk 


portunities of my friends, as I anticipated, by some 
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hours, the inexpressible satisfaction and comfort | 
which your letter of the 14th instant gave me. So 
kind, so friendly, so mov ing, so artless a letter, 
dictated by the ‘heart,—coming from you to me,— 


makes more than ample amends for full ten years 


trouble and uneasiness of mind, I am sure, in the 
course of a very long life, I should never forget a 
single word of it. 
promises to me the continuation of what will soften 


the unavoidable misfortunes of this world,—will | being thought a flatterer. 





I look upon it as a pledge that | I showed him parts of it: 
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meeting at Fordyce’s, who was in the habit of 
bringing people together, giving no one any account 
of the others, so that they were constantly in awk- 
ward plights. He thus introduced me to Solander’s 
| Club, where nobody knew me, and I knew nobody, 
| and had nothing to say to anybody, nor any body 

‘tome. At this time I was writing the Fragment. 
he seemed struck with 
| them, but uttered no praise, for he was afraid of 
There was a constant 


increase greatly the enjoyments it may afford,— | correspondence between him and his sister, who 


and, what I value more, will add dignity to me, 


| was living with her father at Aberdeen. He used 


not only in my own estimation but in that of | to show me her letters, by which I perceived the 


others. 


“Had it been a more early hour,—had I not been | | 


afraid to disturb you,—had I been sure you could 
give me a bed,—I should have flyed directly to 
yourchambers. 1 called there yesterday. To my 
very great disappointment I did not find you at 
home ; - and I left a note which I scribbled at the 
coffee-house i in a hurry, and under the first impres- 
sion of my chagrin at seeing my hopes frustrated. 
“Tt is very unlucky for me that I cannot abso- 
lutely see you, nor to-day, nor to-morrow. If you 
be disengaged next Wednesday evening, I shall 
call upon you. Should not that day suit you, 
choose any other you please, and be assured that I 
shall make you a sacrifice of any engagement of 
mine,—let it be of duty, business, or pleasure, for 
I can have none greater than that of assuring you 
in person how affectionately and truly Lam, my 
dear Bentham, your humble servant, and sincere 
friend, “Francis VILLION.” 
George Wilson and James Trail were, of all 
Bentham’s acquaintance, those with whom he was 
most intimate. ‘ George Wilson,” said he, “ was 
my bosom friend. We had been both of us friend- 
less. He had lived at Aberdeen, where his father 
had been collector of the Customs. He had been 
at Edinburgh University. He was related by 
marriage to Dr. Fordyce. I made acquaintance, 
before I was of Age, with Dr. Fordyce, in conse- 
quence of his lectures on chemistry; and I once 
gave him and (Chamberlain) Clark, a dinner in 
Lincoln’s Inn. Dr. Fordyce was, I think, at that 
time the only chemical ‘lecturer, and was only 
poorly attended. Wilson was first cousin to a 
Lord Forbes; and Fordyce invited Wilson to din- 
her to meet me. He had no legal acquaintances 
except Sir Archibald Macdonald, who was an aris- 
tocrat and a puppy, and took no notice of Wilson, 
— that Wilson really knew nobody but Dr. | 
Fordyce, who was a queer creature without con- | 
versation. Wilson and I there met. He was not | 
4 forward—no!—he was rather a reserved, even 
bashful man: but he was six feet one inch in 
height. Not long after it happened, I was not 
® poor but I could go and live apart from my 
father ; so I went to a little eating, or chop- -house, 
called the Three Tuns, where I used to dine for 
thirtee ‘npence, including a penny to the waiter; 
and thus to be free from troublesome company. 
While sitting at one table, he was at another. I 
recognised him, and osked him to take tea with 
me. I found he was fond of chess. I was pas- 
swnately fond of it. This was long after our 


| impression which the Fragment had made on his 
mind, Our intimacy strengthened, and at last we 
| lived together constantly. While living in that 
| habit of intimacy, came Lord Glenbervie and Sil- 
vester Douglas, who had been bear-leader to the 
Douglas whose legitimacy had been questioned. 
That Douglas was a ward of Lord Mansfield; but 
he had, notwithstanding, so lived as to ontven the 
constable. The great Douglas had his opera girl, 
and the little Douglas had his, so he was recalled 
in disgrace. Douglas, who was a pert, supercilious 
fellow, but had talents, very considerable talents, 
came and entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
and Wilson knew one another, and he used fre- 
quently to come and call Wilson to the other side 
of the room, and leave me in solitude, which 
annoyed me not a little. Douglas had seen much 
of the grand monde, Wilson nothing,—so he 
would not lose any opportunity of hearing about it. 
Wilson afterwards got acquainted with Will Adam, * 
father of all the Adams (except the first Adam,) 
that have made so much noise in the world. He 
was nephew of Adam, the architect, who built the 
Adelphi. He fought with Charles Fox. Wilson 
was a most determined Whig, and a slave to the 
fashion. Very plain, but not the less anxious to 
be in the fashion. The aristocratical section of the 
public-opinion tribunal had prodigious influence 
on him. In his study of the laws of property, he 





| great use to him. 





| tax, reducing it to less than £50, 





got hold of some of my phraseology, which was of 
He admired Fern prodigiously 
—I held him in contempt. For many successive 
years we used to go, in the long vacation, to the 
country together. How I found means I know 
not, but that I had two or three trifling legacies. 
My father, on his marriage with Mrs. Jezabel, 
made a little settlement on me, of a farm in Essex, 
| worth £60, on which there was an excessive land- 
Then there was 
a malt-house at Barking, which, when it was 
tenanted, gave £40 ; but it was not always tenant- 
ed: and for these allowances I was to appear as a 
gentleman, with lace and embroidery on oceasion. 
I had four guineas to pay my laundress, four 
guineas to my barber, and two to my shve-black. 

“ Wilson became a silk-gownman, and was at the 
head of the Norfolk Circuit. He was cold in his 
manners, and rather touchy in his temper. I never 
but once had anything like a quarrel with him, 
and then we were meeting at Dr, Fordyce’s, and 
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* The late Lord Chief Commissioner Adam was the 
son, not the nephew, of the architect.—Z£. 7. M. 
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he said, he wanted to consult me upon some point but named by the crown. 


of law. I laughed at him. He was a lawyer of 
eminence—I had quitted the law. He took it in 
dudgeon even after I had explained it, though the 
explanation was simple enough. He was out of 
humour, but ultimately I quieted him. I had heen 


sadly plagued with these chambers of mine. I had | 


divers tenants, more bad than good—insolvent 
and solvent. Among the insolvent was F——, 
from whom I could never get rent, nor drive him 
from the chambers, They told me I had no re- 
dress. I could not eject him but through the 
Benchers. Wilson was a Bencher, but he refused 
me all assistance. This shocked me so much, that 
I could not afterwards see him with pleasure ;— 
but the Benchers denied me relief. 
rascality was characteristic. The lawyer! The 
Scotch friend! They gave, as a reason, that F. 


was not a member of the Society. I knew nothing | 
of the existence of such a law: but I knew that, if | 


it existed, it was frequently violated, for there were 


many holders of chambers who were not members | 


of the Inn.” 
James Trail had held a situation in one of the 


colonies, and in the course of his life had been | 


deputy-usher at court, dramatic sublicenser, tutor 
to the Duke of Sussex, a barrister and M.P. for 


Oxford,—which he owed to the Earl of Ilertford, 


to whom Bentham represented him and his family 
as retainers. ‘To his connexion with the Hertfords 
Bentham attributed the severity with which he 
always judged the Shelburnes,—for a feud existed 
between the two noble families, and Trail was in 
the habit of speaking of Lord Shelburne in terms 


of extreme abhorrence. So far Was this pushed, 


that on the occasion when in the solitary king’s | 


speech prepared by Lord Shelburne, the words 


were introduced, that “ Accounts cannot be too | 


} 


public,’—an adinirable maxim, and whose recog- 


nition on such an occasion, was a highly im- 


wortant conquest for reform.—Trail set upon this 
| | } 


phrase, as Bentham declared, “like a Inastiff upon 


the throat of an assailant of his maste ss and call d 
it, ‘hodge podge,’ ‘innovation,’ * miss-meddling,’ 
and * farrago.’”? So blinding are the eftects of 


party-prejudice. 


In reference to the politics of the day, Trail 
7U4, from 


writes to Bentham on the 22d May, 
London :— 

* It is reported that Pitt means to repr al Mr 
Burke's act, or at least some part of it, in order t: 
restore the Board of Trade. 


“ Sir James Lowther has been exceedingly of- 


fended that Lord Abergavenny was made an ear 


before him, because the daughter of John Robin- 
son, formerly his steward, may eventually take 
rank before his wife. It is said that he is now 


pacified, but on what terms I have not heard 
according to some, he remains a commoner, an 
will, notwithstanding, support the administration 
others say, he takes his six titles, and has obtaine 
besides the promise of a blue riband. 

* We hear that Pitt has prepared an India bill 


I thought the | 
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Probably his plan, 
establishing the succession to offices in rotation 
will make a part of this bill; and in that case it 
will be nearly the same with what Fox proposed, 
after his first bill was rejected by the House of 
Lords. 

George Wilson, on the 19th June, writes -— 

| © The Westminster scrutiny goes on rapidly, 
In this first week, two votes of Mr. Fox’s have 
‘been decided upon, and both confirmed; a third 
has been heard, and the decision adjourned til] 
Monday. Trail is drawing like a wagen-horse, 
from morning to night, and frem Monday ty 
Saturday. I am, as usual, attending the King’s 
( Bench, and idling away the afternoon.” 

Dr. Swediaur writes from Edinburgh, on the 15th 
July :— 

* Dr. Smith, with whom I am intimately ae- 
quainted, is quite our man. He is busy about a 
new edition of his Wealth of Nations. We have 
/a club here which consists of nothing but philoso- 
phers. Dr. Adam Smith, Cullen, Black, Mr, 
_M*Gowan, &c., belong to it, and Iam also a mem- 

her of it. Thus I spend once a-week in the most 
enlightened and agreeable, cheerful and social com- 


pany.” 

| Several of the letters of this period refer to the 
publication of Voltaire’s Memoirs, of which Dr, 
Smith says:— 

** Have you read Voltaire’s Memoirs of his life, 
written hy himself?) [ have just got a copy of it 
from Paris; it isexcellentp—and great many of the 
anecdotes, especially those about the King of 
Prussia, I know to be true: the old scoundrel will 

' not be much pleased to have his character so much 


exposed during his life-time.” 

| <And Mr. Trail, on the th Aucust:— 
“ T have read Memoires de Voltaire. They are 
entertaining, and if not genuine, at least a tolerable 
imitation of hismanner. If I had been persuaded 
that they were authentic, lam not sure but my 
expectations would have been disappointed in the 
perusal. There is nothing interesting, and little 
of anything except what relates to the King of 
Prussia. 

“J admit that Smith’s book is in the press, and 
that it has considerable additions,—it will appear 
in 4 vols. octavo.—I cannot learn to what particu- 
It will not be pub- 


lar points the additions relate. 


. lished in less than two months. 


* T hear of no public news but from the papers; 
[ need not, therefore, repeat what vou see there. 
If the General Adrertiser is to be had at Whit- 
| church, you will be entertained, perhaps, with the 
account, given in that paper of last Saturday, of 
Fox’s speech the night before. Iam told, by those 
who heard it, that it was equal to any he had ever 
: made, and with the uncommon advantage of being 
1 a reply to Pitt, who has now given up the only re 
;, maining measure he had struggled for some time 
1 to maintain. The people in the city, I hear, are 

_ beginning to talk very freely of the inexperience 
,| and incapacity of their late favourite minister; 


nearly the same with Fox’s: The trade to be | and Fox has given them! great satisfaction by his 


left in the hands of the directors,—the government | 
to be vested in cummissiouers for a term of years, | 


temperate and discriminating opposition to sue 
measures only as they have disapproved of. lf 
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pitt should have as much to do next session, I own 


[ should not be surprised to see such a current | 


against him as might affect his power,—but he has 
got through all his taxes, having provided for the 
‘terest even of that part of the debt which will 
not be regularly funded till next session. I cannot 
foresee that he will have anything to do next ses- 
gon but to mend the high roads and enclose com- 
mons, and make a parading speech about the pro- 
duce of the sinking fund, and the application of 
the surplus.” 

One of Trail’s letters, of the 16th September, 
sives a detailed account of Lunardi’s balloon ascent 
the day before ; which is interesting as one of the 
earliest experiments in aerostation. 


* London, 16th September 1784. 


“Dear Bentnanu.—Wilson has so far relented 
chat he has permitted me to write you some account 
of Lunardi’s excursion with his air balloon.  For- 


executed his part of the business with great cool- 
operations on Tuesday evening, about six o’clock, 


hut was prevented by various accidents till five 
next morning, so that he was obliged to make ten 


gallons of air in a second, which exposed the bal- | 


loon to be set on fire from the great heat produced 


by his rapid process. The ingredients were, oil of | 
vitriol, and zine, with a great quantity of water ; 


and according to his calculations, he was, from 
£150 worth of each, to collect a sufficient quantity 
of air, and, at the same time, to make as much 


white vitriol as would sell for £490, at the rate of | 


£10 less per ton than the market price. By this 


cess, About one o’clock, the time fixed for the 
halloon to go off, Lunardi became very impatient, 


Fordyce was obliged to humour him, although he 


lad not been able, notwithstanding all his exertions, | 


tocollect the quantity of air he wished. Upon 
trial, it was found that there was not enough to 
raise the two travellers with twenty-five pounds of 
ballast, which obliged Biggins to getout; and Lu- 

indi set out by himself, with about thirty pounds 
‘f ballast, part of which he threw out almost im- 
inediately after he rose from the ground, to enable 
him to clear a row of houses adjoining the A rtillery 
‘round, We saw everything so distinctly, and 
were so much satisfied with the safety of the 
attempt, that it was by no means that awful or 
‘lemn scene that I expected—everybody greatly 
iiterested, but cheerful and gay ; and in about ten 
luinutes he was at such a distance that we could 
~arcely discover the gallery fixed to the balloon. 
It went at first north-west, and afterwards nearly 
— north; and in about three quarters of an 
‘our, was out of sight, I believe, of every per- 
“nin London. No certain accounts were received 
lt town, of the conclusion of this vovage, till this 
afternoon, when two letters—one to Dr. Fordyce, 
and the other to Biggins—came from Lunardi, 
*ritten from Baker’s house in Hertfordshire. In 
these letters he says, that, after having been up 
‘ome time, he descended by means of one of his 

*O. XC.—VOL. VITL 
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oars (the other he dropped by accident,) till he 
‘rame very near the earth; and by throwing out 
a small grappling iron, he brought himself to an 
anchor in a large field where some inen were at 
work. To these people he called with his speak- 
ing-trumpet, and got some information, which he 
does not specify. After leaving his cat with them, 
he threw out the remainder of his ballast, and 
ascended again to a much greater height than he 
had been before. In his first voyage, the thermo- 
meter did not sink below 35°; but in his second 
trip it fell down to 20°, Some vapour had got into 
the balloon, and, being condensed, fell down now 
and then upon him in drops; but, when at his 
greatest height, these drops were frozen. He does 


not mention what brought him down a second time. 
It is thought, notwithstanding his account, the 


cause of his coming down both times was the waste 
of the inflammable air through the seams, and per- 


| haps the body, of the silk. The oar was too small 
dyce undertook to fill it with inflammable air, and | 


to have such an effect as he imputes to it. By his 


/own conjecture, he rose the second time to the height 
ness and success. He intended to have begun his 


of four miles ; but as he had no barometer (which 
was in Biggins’ pocket, and forgot in the hurry,) 
we cannot depend upon the accuracy of his judg- 
ment. He was up, altogether, two hours and 
twenty minutes ; and landed three miles beyond 
Ware, in Hertfordshire, where he was soon joined 
by General Smith, and some other gentlemen who 
had followed him out of town on horseback, with 
whom he dined, and went afterwards to Mr. Baker's 
house. In his letter to Biggins, he expresses his 
regret that he had not his company, which, he 
says, prevented him from enjoying his voyage— 


| but assures him he shall accompany him on the 
good management £100 will be gained by the pro- | 


next ; that the balloon shall be filled quite full, 
and if then it will not carry two, he, Biggins, shall 


ithen go up alone. The balloon came safe to town 
snl Wan “ ; ie” , 
and was afraid the mob would break in: so that 


this evening, in Baker’s caravan, and was lodged, 
amidst the aeclamations of a great mob, at Big- 
gins’ house, in Essex Street. Fordyce had a very 
ingenious contrivance to let out the inflammable 
air, if it had been necessary. He fixed two silk 
tubes about the middle of the balloon, which hung 
down ; and in that position, although open, the 
light air could not force its way out ; but by means 
of a rope and a pulley, which went over the top, 
Lunardi could raise up either of the tubes as high 
as any part of the balloon, and then the air would 
have flowed out freely. It does not appear that 
he made any use of this contrivance ; but it is a 
proof the principle is sound, and that the bottom 
of the balloon was open the whole time. Lunardi 
was chilled with the cold, although he had ona 
flannel shirt and drawers. We may expect to see 
him aloft again in a few days; we are promised, be- 
sides, an exhibition of a balloon from Lord Foley's 
garden on Monday next, with which Colonel Gard- 
ner and Mr. Sheldon are to ascend. Blanchard, 
who went up in France, has brought over his bal- 
loon, and will, no doubt, perform some feats, un- 
less Lunardi has anticipated him. He was in the 
Artillery Ground on Wednesday, and endeavoured 
to turn everything into ridicule ; and, at the same 
time, to alarm the people, who stood near the bal- 
loon while it was filling, for their safety. He as- 
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sured them the casks would certainly burst. He 


was so much attended to, that several persons en- 
treated the Prince of Wales, who stood very near, 
to retire; but he, with great indifference, desired 
his companion, Tommy Onslow, who was uncom- 
monly anxious to get him away, to retire himself, 
if he thought there was any danger. Although 
the concourse of people was immense, yet few, in 
proportion, came into the Artillery Ground. It is 
said not more than £400 was received for tickets. 
—Yours, &c. 
* James TRAIL.” 

I find an advertisement in the Morning Adrer- 
tiser announcing Mr. Lunardi’s intention of ascend- 
ing from the artillery ground, which the Honour- 
able Company had let to him for one hundred 
guineas, to be presented tothe children of Sir Bar- 
nard Turner—an arrangement in which Mr. Lun- 
ardi says, he * feels a pleasure inexpressible.’ 

Romilly was, to the end of his days, one of Ben- 
tham’s intimates. “ I met Romilly,” he said, * in 
1784 or 85, on my return from my travels. In 
1789, [met him again, at Lord Lansdowne’s, which 
renewed the acquaintance. He was a man of great 
modesty, of few words, of no conversation. Du- 
mont used often to dine there; and after dinner 
they Would sit together for half an hour without 
either uttering a word. He had a way of quash- 
ing conversation by saying, for instance, ‘ Oh, 
that man is such a fool!’ But he got violent on 
no one topic, and so laid the foundation of his fame 
and fortune. Hledid not bear his faculties meekly 
—nor was he heard very patiently in the House of 
Commons. In the Court of Chancery, 


matter right; but Romilly adhered to the aristo- 
erats. Romilly had the ear of the Chancellor, and 
trusted to his influence over the Chancellor ; and 
so he got some of his little miniature reforms 
adopted. Ilad they been considerable, they would 
have been resisted with all Lord Eldon’s might.” 

The following is an extract from a letter from 
Dr. Symonds, dated Trinity College, Cambridge, 
April 28, 1785 :— 

* Dear Sin,—I should have answered your letter 
much sooner, if it had not been for my staying to 
take an opportunity of one of my friends going to 
London, that he might carry a dissertation, which 
I beg your acceptance of. It was written during 
the American war, and most probably never fell 
into vour hands. In 1761 and 1762, I read, with 
particular attention, the principal Greek and 
Latin historians, and had many points in view, 
among which was colonisation: that was not a 
party question before the Stamp Act passed. 
When I answered my antagonist, who is a Scotch- 
man, I had nothing more to do than to have 
recourse to my notes 5 whic h soon convinced me 
that some ‘thing more than an honest inquiry after 
truth prompted him to misre present the writers of 
antiquity ; and, in fact, he was soon rewarded by 
the Ministry with a pension of £200 a- year, which 
he is re prese ‘nted to enjoy at this time.” 

There is a very amusing epistle of Bentham’s to 
Mr, Townsend, dated May 12th, 1785 :— 


great op- | 
pression is exercised by the seniors towards the | 
Juniors ; many attempts had been made to set the | 


* Dear Strn,—Here am I still : how much longer 
I shall be here I do not, as yet, precisely know 
nor by what track, nor by what conveyance, | shal 
migrate elsewhere. I am watting for letters from 
Petersburg ; that is to say, Lam in the state anq 
condition of your friend Horace’s countryman, 
who kept waiting for the river to run itself dry, 
Thanks to my sins, I have to do with one of the 
most indolent men [Prince Potemkin] of one of 
the most indolent nations upon the tace of God 
Almighty’s earth. I write him letter after letter 
about business purely his own. He, FT am told, 
expresses much satisfaction ; and how do you think 
he testifies it? You would suppose, by answering 
them. No such thing: he orders them to ke 
translated out of my dog-French into Russian, for 
what purpose, or for whose use, I can’t pretead to 
guess: not for his own, most certainly; as he 
makes, at least, as much use of the French as of 
the Russ. However, he talks of writing soon, and 
there the matter rests. 

* As for you, I will almost venture to prophecy 
you will not quit Tin island in a hurry, The 
quarries of Cornwall have encompassed you with 
silver chains. I see the would-be Gulliver 
struggling to get loose in vain: a swarm of little 
Plutuses keep fast hold of him by the heart-strings, 
As to Sir Edward Bayntun, I am much obliged to 
him for his good intentions: they are, like Prince 
Potemkin’s, of lasting stuff, not to be put an end 
to by performance ; I should rather have said, for 


his declarations, which, assuredly, is full as muel 


as I had any title to expect. 

‘To come back to milkmaids. You gave me, 
as your decided opinion, that no such animals 
would be to be met with, born in two counties at 
once. After great consideration and some inquiry, 
I am inclined to think you are in the right; 
indeed, I never can hear of more than one sort of 
being that is to be found in more than one place at 
a time, at any period of its existence. I think, 
therefore, I have done something in finding, in the 
person of a niece of my all-capable Scotchman, an 
intelligent, well-bred, young gentlewoman, of about 
twenty-five ; who, to tlie theoretical merit of hav- 
ing imbibed sound chemical principles from her 
uncle, adds the practical requisite of having been 
born and bred in a Cheshire dairy. You will say 
that is doing the business but by halves: true, 
but it would be more than half done if I could get 
her regenerated in Wiltshire, Now, how to bring 
about this good work ? Of mvself, you know, I 

can do nothing: to the art of regeneration I can 
make no more pretensions than to its simple pr 

totype. But you, my venerable friend, are alike 
an adept in both: the last your pastime is, the first 
your trade. Now, then, how shall I contrive to 
pay vou! for eve ry one must live by his trade, and 
yours is none of those which men are wont to live 
the worst by. Don’t be wicked now, and think 
that I mean to propose to vou to pay } vomseatl, by 
intermixing, upen this occasion, your pastime with 
your trade: that would be ‘curtailing you of 
svHable, without making you a jot the richer ; 
besides, that my commission does not exte nd quite 
so far; and, sac red as the precedent is, it is possible 
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she might have her scruples about acting the part 
of Ruth, although you were to be her Boaz. I 
mean to pay you more liberally in your own coin. 
Pewsey, [ am toll: or the near neighbourhood of 
it. isa second Canaan: don’t be angry, I speak of 
its produce, not of its inhabitants: the ditches, 
instead of mud, are filled with milk ; and the foot- 
paths, instead of gravel, are cased with cheese. 
You cannot but know plenty of your ouai//es or of 
their commeres, Who, out of Christian charity, aided 
hy the moderate application of a more substantial 
motive, would undertake this pious work. The 
process need not take up above a week : and any 
recompense you thought adequate, two or three 
muineas suppose, would be cheerfully bestowed. 
But what, vou will say, is become of the Levites 
_ all this while? Have a little patience. I[ 
have a piece of malachites (and, ve heavenly 
wers, What a piece!) fit to make a breastplate 
the angel Gabriel. Who can say that it may 
not have served heretofore to that use? Stones, 
you tell us, have fallen from heaven before now ; 
and why may not this be one of them. Sure no- 
thing half so beautiful could ever have been dug 
ont of the earth. This jewel, my fair cheese- 
maker, who, I understand, is a fossilist to boot, 
shall bring down in her lap, and deposit, with 
pious gratitude, in the sanctum sanctorum of Pewsey. 
To this shall be added about fifty or sixty speci- , 
mens of Siberian ores, sent over by my brother, in 
lays of yore, as an earnest of better things to come. 
rue it is, these were put up in a bundle, with 
your direction to them, before I had thought of 
Pewsey in any other light than that of a place in 
vhich I had spent some pleasant hours, and might, | 
wossihly—I know not at what distant period— 
spend more. But the handling of so much wealth 
ath made me mercenary; and I have vowed a , 
vow—a tremendous, irrevocable vow—that your 
res shall never behold a single grain of them, 
niess wafted to*Pewsey by that enviable convey- 
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“ When you see Lord Lansdowne, vou will hear 
"a great pie which was cut up at his house, and 
‘nwhich, alas! alas! I full well know, my reverend 
friend would have rejoiced to have a finger. I 
cried out, with a loud voice, Where is he? They 
uswered me, and said, Three hundred miles off, even 
1 Cornwall, too busy and too wise to leave moun- 
tains for horse-loads of chip bandboxes, What 
coull Tdo?) There is an hour for pies as for other 
ings. The hour of this pie was come: it had 
n kept till it would keep no longer. But what 
th kept, keeps still, and will have kept when 
s and custards are grown stale (how does my 
ttle custardophagus?) is the sincere regard and 
‘eem with which Tam, dear Sir, your obliged 
‘riend and humble servant, “J. B. 
7 I. S.—If at this distance you can assist me, I 
J ivave to propose the best mode of doing it,— 
: it your answer to me, vou should enclose a 
r, addressed to the discreet matron whon you , 
ur with your choice, that 1 may forward it to 
The lady's name is Miss Kirkland. At any 
» [ beg your immediate answer, that other | 
‘easures may be taken if this should fail.” 


MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 





EXTRACT FROM MR, TOWNSEND'S REPLY. 
* Pewsey, 25th June, 1785. 

“My very DEAR Str,—I crossed myself a thousand 
times when I saw the breastplate. Had you never 
told me whence it came, I should have known that 
it belonged once tothe angel Gabriel. Iam happy 
that it fell to earth, and happier still that it found 
the way to Pewsey. I never saw anything half 
so resplendent. With it there came a magnetic 
cristal of iron of a most peculiar form—a non- 
descript, which I value highly. Most of the speei- 
mens are numbered, and refer to some catalogue. 
I wish vou had copied out the inventory, as many 
of the substances are new to me. I was much 
disappointed in not finding here my amiable guest ; 
and fear, by the shortness of her stay, that her 
abode was not agreeable. I hope solitude was her 
only objection to this mansion, and wish to per- 
suade myself that my housekeeper was not defective 
in attentions.” 

Before Bentham went to Russia, he colleeted 
vast masses of information on agricultural, trading, 
and manufacturing subjects, for the purpose of 
introducing improvements of all sorts under the 
auspices of Prince Potemkin, in whose service his 
brother was then engaged—* Engaged,” says Ben- 
tham, in one of his letters, * as Jack of all trades,— 
building ships, like Harlequin, of odds and ends— 
a rope maker, a sail maker, distiller, brewer, malt- 
ster, tanner, glass-man, glass-grinder, potter, hemp- 
spinner, smith, and coppersmith,” 

Bentham left England in the beginning of August 
1785. He had engaged a passage for Smyrna on 
hoard the Mary Frances, Captain Richard Birnie, 
which was to sail for Smyrna from London and 
Topsham, on the 20th June, for Nice, where 
Bentham, who travelled overland, was to meet 
her. 

Of the friendly feelings of Lord Shelburne towards 
him, the following letter is evidence :— 

* July, 1785. 

“Dear Mr. Bentoam,—lI had a headach yester- 
day and the day before, which made it impossible 
for me to write. I send you all which I have been 
able to write to-day. I have desired the Abbé 
Morellet to give you letters for Lyons and Mar- 
seilles, as he has very good connexions in both 
places. I have desired Mons. Rayneval to give 
you one for the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. You must take your chance about Dijon, 
Genoa, and Montpelier, though I dare say Mons. 
Rayneval will give you letters for them if you can 
find a proper moment to ask him. I will take my 
chance of to-morrow’s post finding you with three 
letters—one for Rouen, another for Mons. Torryel, 
a celebrated lawyer at Paris, and another upon my 
own account to the Abbé Morellet. 

“| beg to assure you that you go with the affee- 


tionate good wishes of all this family. Lady Lans- 


downe and Miss Fox desire me to mention them 
particularly. My last advice to you is, upon no 
account to be taken in to stay among barbarians : 
they can make you no offer worth your acceptance, 
except they were to name you ambassador to China 
—I own that would tempt me. Come back soon, 


‘and bring your brother with you, if he does not 
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get a provision, ample enough to live upon here, in ; I meant, if I continued in administration, to haya 


a few vears, and as well secured as the Bank of | 
England. In the meantime, get into no intrigues | 
to serve either English or Russian, no, not even 
with a handsome lady, if any politics should be 
mixed with it; for I have said in all the material 
letters that I would be answerable for every part 
of your conduct, public or private. 

“The Abbé Morellet may possibly offer to carry | 


you to Mons. Rayneval; but, in your place, I. 


would go alone ; but don’t say I advised you to do 
80. 

“T have told Sir Hf. Mann that you would write 
me an account of his health. 

“Twill send you a letter for Blankett in case 
you meet with him. 

“The post is going ; and I must defer the rest 
til] to-morrow. 

“Tam, very truly, vours, 

“ LANSDOWNE.” 

The same sentiments are repeated in another 
letter :— 

* July, 1785. 

* Dear Mr. Bextuam,—The bearer, Captain 
Williamson, appears to me a very intelligent per- 
son. He has been last year at Constantinople and 
the Greek Islands; and I thought it might be 
agreeable to you to make his acquaintance, which 
has made me desire him to call on you. 

*T hope my servant told you, as I had not time 
to write as I intended, that we would have kept 
the Voyages de la Gréece to be bound before we 
sent them; but as you will convey them on board 
ship, I thought it might be agreeable to you to 
have them half-bound in some fashion of your own, 
that might make them more portable. 

“T hope you will have the goodness to present a 
sword from me to your brother, which you must 
pass for your own, to avoid the custom-houses 
through which you pass. Though a Russian 
colonel, T hope he'll accept an English sword. 

“T do assure you that we are all, Miss Fox in- 
cluded, who is sitting by me, concerned for your 
going. Independent of the loss of your company, 
which we always have considered as a resource when 
the interested and the factious deserted us, we are 
apprehensive that you will lend yourself to some 
plan, which interested and ignorant people may 
open to you, and after detaining and robbing you 
of time, which may be more reputably at least, if 
not more usefully to yourself employed, may desert 
you. This observation applies equally to your | 
brother’s situation. I told Count Woronzow that | 


FIRST SONG 


| Captain W 


_ made in his service. 
_have been, to transplant British civilisation and 


placed him in some advantageous situation here. 
“Count Woronzow knows him, and wishes to 
see you. If you please, make use of my name t, 
him, 
**T am obliged to write in great haste, becays: 
, and a good deal of company, are 
by and waiting for it. 
* Ever yours, 
* LANSDOWNE.” 
And again, 29th July :— 
* Bowood Park, 29th July, 1785. 
“ Dear Mr. Bentuam,—I write to you at dinner, 
where Lady L—— and Miss Fox are, as well as 
myself, drinking your health and good voyage, | 
have no other advice to give you, except to desire 
the favour of you to remember your diary, and to 
omit nothing, not even what regards the ladies : 
you may leave a blank for their names. If there 


are any antiquities to be sold at Constantinople, I 


beg you will let me know of them ; or, if it is not 
too much trouble, buy them for me, and draw upon 
me for the money, giving me notice of the draft; 
provided always that it do not exceed two or three 
hundred pounds, and are really capital things. Be 
so good, if you neither see Blankett, nor find a very 


safe hand to convey the enclosed to him, or destroy 


it. I wish you every happiness and a safe return, 

“Tam, very affectionately, yours, 

** LANSDOWNE,” 

I find a communication of Bentham to Prince 
Potemkin, dated from the Diligence d’ Lau, on the 
Rhine, 27th August, giving an account of his 
journey, and of the various arrangements he had 
Potemkin’s notion seems to 


intelligence en masse to White Russia; as if all soils 


were equally adapted to the growth and develop- 


ment of capital, knowledge, and industry. He 
failed ; as all have failed who forget that the march 
of mind, in order to be sure, must be slow ; that it 


' must gradually create around it “ its means and 


appliances ;” that the introduction of one, or 4 
hundred enlightened foreigners into a country, are 


‘not sufficient to enlighten it ; that premature 


attempts to cultivate an unprepared soil will bring 
no productive harvest. Potemkim seems liberally 
to have scattered about his opulence, and to have 
exerted his influence, and to have been fortunate 
enough in the instruments to which he looked for 


success ; but success was, in the nature of things, 


impossible : so his money was wasted, and his 
power employed, in vain. 


OF SPRING. 


BY JOHN WALKER ORD. 


Tue first sweet song of Spring 
Is ringing in mine ear—- 
The birds their music bring 
From hill and starry sphere : 
The merry woodland round, 
The hawthorn and the broom, 
And all the valleys sound 
A dirge o’er Winter's tomb. 


The sky-lark soaring high, 
The blackbird on the spray, 
The throstle piping nigh, 
In chorus tune their lay: 
It is a note of mirth, 
Of joyance bright and clear; 
And gladness fills the earth 
From field and forest near. 
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Their song is of the dead— 

Of loves and memories gone ; 
For Winter bows his head, 

And breathes his latest moan. 
The Winter storms are past-— 

The snow-wreath and the rain; 
And every raging blast 

That thunder’d o’er the plain. 
It is the voice of Love 

From twice ten thousand throats, 
That swells along the grove, 

And lifts to heaven their notes. 
Love—Omnipresent Love— 

Wakes every impulse now ; 
It guides the stars above, 

And rules the world below. 
The joy fills every breast— 

It springs they know not where ; 
And warmest raptures rest 

On every breath of air: 
For passion’s sacred fires 

In court nor palace brood, 
But rear their holiest pyres 

In wilderness and wood ! 
They feel the coming breath 

Of Summer's balmy bowers—- 
The breezes of the heath— 

The fragrance of the flowers ; 
And every primrose dell, 

And violet-scented glade, 
With song and incense swell, 

The sunshine and the shade. 
Q joyous-hearted things ! 

U creatures of delight ! 
A tide of rapture springs 

To hear your carols light: 
To see each fluttering breast 

Such notes of gladness pour, 
That greet the gulden West 

With song's melodious shower. 


FIRST SONG OF SPRING. 


A myriad myriad strains, 

A myriad hymns they raise— 
The various music rains 

From heaven, in streams of praise 
To Him who reigns on high, 

And spreads the azure calm, 
For glories of the sky, 

For Spring and Summer balm. 
Yea, blessings fill the breast 

Of poet wandering near, 
Along the mountain crest, 

Your melody to hear. 
Nor human skill can bring 

Such harmony and art 
As now divinely ring 

Within the poet's heart. 
Nor envy we the herd 

Of town or courtly sphere ; 
To me, that little bird 

Hath raptures far more dear, 
The fine Italian trill 

Can no such meanings bear, 
As from that cherub bill 

Are borne along the air! 


Behold ! the sun how bright— 
The heavens so deeply blue- 
The hills are clad with light 
The vales with golden hue: 
The peeping buds rejoice, 
And every hazel bough— 
Whilst Nature joins her voice, 
And listens to your vow. 
Adieu! from East to West 
The heavens are all your own ; 
Your music fills the breast 
With every sweetest tone : 
And, oh! this blessed hour, 
Each various note and theme, 
Will bring your woodland bower 
To memory’s dearest dream ! 


THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY.* 


Aw extraordinary book this; the sound and 
sober views of she early parts, those which treat of 
the past progress of society, contrasting strangely 
with the wild speculations of the concluding por- 
tion. Yet who can affirm that such things as those 
which the author gravely propounds are impossi- 
ble? Heaven forfend, however, that we, or our ge- 
heration, should become members of his Starvation 
Utopia ; or that society should be near to it, by 
some millions of centuries. 

Taking up society from the highest existing 
point of civilisation, or alittle farther on, when the 
powers of steam, and its effects, have been much 


more fully developed, the next great step in the | 


social progress is to be,—all the raceof Adam formed 
into one people ; and distinctions of language, na- 
tion, and government swept away, and evermore 
unknown. The main agent in this great revo- 
lution is to be railroads. 
author, “the journey from Edinburgh to London, 


Already, says our | 


a week or less: and our author, believing this, has 
no doubt whatever, but that the journey from 
Edinburgh to London will, in a few centuries, be 
performed in an hour—nor do we see the necessity 
of waiting for centuries, if the thing can be done 
at all. Barbarism must soon disappear before a 
power of this nature. “ If,” asks our author, 
‘New Zealand could be brought within five 


| minutes’ voyage of England—{ we shall allow him 


five hours, nay, five days ]—how long would her in- 
habitants continue a nation of savages ‘— how long 
would they continue to form an independent state (”” 
Before the same power, national bigotry, commer- 
cial jealousy, and rivalship, with the endless tram- 
mels which they impose on trade, must give way ; 
and all countries become gradually assimilated, 
and finally one. The different kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy have long been united in one England ; 
Wales is lost in the same mighty state; Poland 


and many other nations are sunk in Russia. 


Which once took three weeks, is made in a two-— 


days’ voyage ; and ten years hence, the steam-car- 


riage may convert it into a ten-hours’ journey.” It 


may be so—nor is it impossible that men may, 


some time hence, travel from England to India in | 


des The Progress and Prospects ‘of Society. 7 One yo- 
Jume post 8vo. London, 


“ Wales and Poland,” we are told, “ fell in the 
struggle, for, their time had come.” In short, every 
thing tends to the centralization of the globe in 
one nation, and under one sovereignty ; Austria 
is spreading over Italy, Britain over India, France 
over the north of Africa, and Russia will yet ab- 
sorb Turkey. This our author considers to be all 
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as it should be ; these conquests being natural and | her an advantage over many places. But the introdye. 


necessary steps in the progress of civilisation. 


admires the sublime idea of Napoleon (defeated 
by the Allied Powers,) asserting that “ The states 


He | tion of the railroad will entirely change the commere; 


al 
we ° ° ial 
position of nations ; thus, for instance, should rajlrogd: 


_be formed from Europe to China, and other paris of the 
_ East, the commerce of these places will no longer Aoy 


of Europe must be melted into one ; and Paris must | round the Cape in English ships, at the command of 


be its capital!” This great pioneer of advancing 
civilisation was defeated by the maritime ascend- 


ancy of England, which seems to be here considered 
matter of deep regret. 


But when the sovereignty of the world is cen- | 
tralized—when there is but one government—war 


must cease. We are not so certain of this. What 


forbids those who have no longer foreign adversaries 
to contend with, indulging in the luxury of a ciri/ 


war? or the people of the great-globe United 


Kingdom, getting up a fight with each other for 


any or for no cause, just as separate nations do at 
present? But the end of war will also put an end 
to national debts, taxes, and crooked diplomacy ; 
all fiscal barriers will be removed, and commerce 
will flow in its natural channels; and as there will 
be no Corn Laws—no landlord legislation—one 
great blessing at all events—every country will 
produce that commodity for which soil and climate 
best adapt it: the division of labour will thus be 
completed on its true principle. But every king- 
dom must have a capital; and that of the great 
United Kingdom of the whole globe will, our author 
imagines, probably be fixed in Syria, and occupy 
the whole of Syria; as, calculating the number of 
its inhabitants by those of the capitals of Britain 
and Holland, and by the then vastly increased 
population of the world, the globe capital cannot 
contain fewer than fifteen thousand millions !— 
the population of the earth being then three hun- 
dred thousand millions! We become stunned and 
stupified by the magnitude of these ideas, and 
must, for support and guidance, have recourse to 
our ingenious original :— 

This huge city will be ten thousand times as large as 
London, and—should its citizens require as much house- 
room as the people of England do—will occupy a space 
five times as large as the island of Great Britain. So 
that, comparatively speaking, London is but a village, 
after all. 

It is long since Winifred Jenkins, overpowered 
by the magnitude of London, (since doubled in 
size,) exclaimed, “ Bath itself is but a fillitch in 
the naam of Got!” But what would Win have 
said here? Nor are we prepared to disprove our 
author's theory. 

The feelings which make us believe that nothing can 
ever much surpass the things which we have been in the 
habit of meeting with, induce us to regard the results of 


the above calculation with incredulity : the same feel- | 
ings would make a savage shake his sagacious head, if | 
he were told of the extent and populousness of the | 


British metropolis. 

We must, before going farther, give a specimen 
of the extraordinary, or, if the reader prefer the 
term, the extravagant speculations, in which the 
writer indulges, before he has got the length of the 


purely absurd, as, we fear, some of his notions may | 


be considered by persons of tamer fancy :— 


But for the introduction of steam machinery, England 
might, perhaps, stand some chance of becoming the 
world’s chief city : for being situated between the con- 
tinents of Europe and America, Aer position would give 


‘not infeasible. 





| English merchants ; and, consequently, the superiority 
of the commercial position of England will pass away.° 

I shall take it fur granted, that long before the ezr-) 
shall be fully peopled, the metropolis of the world w } 
/communicate by railway with every part of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ; in the same manner that London }o. 
fore long will communicate with every part of the island 
of Great Britain. 

On looking at a map of the world, we find that «i 
the traffic, by railroad, of Africa with Europe and Asia. 
must pass through Syria; and that the greater part of 
the commerce of Asia with Europe, must pass through 
the territories which border upon the same country. 

‘hus we find that nearly all the commerce between the 
great divisions of the old world will meet, as it were, jy 
one spot, in the same manner that travellers from Dover 
to Oxford, and from Portsmouth to Coichester, meet iy 
London. 

As the great highways of the commerce of the greater 
part of the world must meet in Syria, the raw materia! 
_which the population of the old world will raise will be 
cheaper there than in any other spot ; for, in order to 
reach any other spot, it must travel further: if the raw 
material of Europe and Asia should pass into Africa, it 
must travel further than if it should stop on reaching 
Syria. The means of support also, will be cheaper in 
Syria than in any other country, for the same reason 
that, in a few years, it will be cheaper in London than 
in any other part of England. Consequently, the mer- 
chants will be drawn te this central spot by the favour- 
able nature of its commercial position ; and the manufac. 
turers by the cheapness of raw material and provisions, 

I believe that the steam-carriage will, in a great mea- 
sure, supersede shipping ; for there is no reason that a 
steam-carriage should not be made to carry a thousand 
or ten thousand tous. The engineers of the present day 
appear to think that they are bound to make a steam- 
carriage after the model ofa waggon ora hackney-coach ; 
but this merely arises from the difficulty which these 
gentlemen find in persuading themselves to do anything 
which their forefathers have not done before them, and 
is no reason that the engineers of a future period should 
not make a bolder use of the power of steam: man 
builds a canoe before he builds a seventy-four. But 
should a great part of the commerce of the world con- 
tinue to be carried by ships, Syria will still be the most 
favourable spot for commerce ; for she will be able to 
make the same use of the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, 
and the Persian Gulf, that New-York makes of the 
Hudson, the Delaware, and the Ocean. 

Syria and the adjacent countries, therefore, will occupy 
a better commercial position than any other part of the 
world ; and consequently, will probably become the site 
of the metropolis of the world. 

The metropolis of Great Britain is not situated in the 
Hebrides : then why should we suppose that the metro- 
polis of the world will be situated at an extreme point 
of the old world! The capital of the British empire is 
not situated in Ireland: why should we suppose that 
the capital of the world will be situated in America ! 


| 
| 
| 


All this is tolerable, and, as mere speculation, 
But other evils await us: our 
literature is to be annihilated by the adoption of 
the universal language; and what shall atone to 
us for the loss of our Shakspeare and Milton, or 
even of our Scotts and Fieldings ? 

The universality of language will cause many great 


works that are now called immortal, to be forgotten. 
The languages of the present day will be no longer 


spoken; they will have become dead languages: the 


noble works that will have been written in these fleet- 
ing tongues may, perhaps, be translated into the univer- 
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sal language ; but when there shall be an abundance of one language has materially affected the salaries of our 

‘vinal works of the greatest merit, in the language of leading actors: twenty years ago, there were but few 
the day, who will care to read translations of works that large towns to compete with London for the services of 
will be incomprehensible, in consequence of their con- | the great actor ; but now, the metropolis must out-bid 
nexion With manners and customs that will be forgotten! many large cities, not only of Great Britain and lreland, 
No man could translate Hudibras ; who could translate but of America also. 


the works of Shakspeare ! | -_e gs - . an : ‘ . . : : 
——— ” _—— . | ‘hen the population of the earth shall speak a uni- 

The abundance of great new works, when aman vernal lnngunae, ef eoutes the nator wil be ao Maile 
equal to Shakspeare may be calculated to arise paid as the musician. At present, the leading musicians 
about once in a century, instead of once in three of the world receive but a few hundred pounds for a 


thousand years, is offered in compensation of this night’s appearance on the boards of our national thea- 


' . : : tres ; but when the population of all the earth shall have 
able loss, together with a liberal allowance | °°) P av 
irreparable loss, tog increased a thousand fold, and steam shall have annihi- 


of something far before what we now reckon first- | ated distance, they will receive as many hundred thou- 
rate authors, who are to be as plenty as black- + sands. 

berries. Still we are not satisfied that posterity The fusion of nations and languages will also increase 
should lose what has charmed us and our fathers; | the fees of eminent physicians, pleaders, and others, 


, . whose sphere of action is now limited by the barriers 
i 2 . ( iversally spoke , : | 
and if there is to be but one universally spoken which are thrown in their way by the nationality of 


language, we wish our author would, if possible, states, the difficulty of transit, and the multiplicity of 
contrive to make it out to be English. The French languages. 
would, no doubt, be excessively jealous on this We are now arrived at what would seem, in our 
point ; but have we not already in India, in Ame- | eyes, to be the happiest period of the Future—its 
rica, and in Australia, made a good start, and ob- Middle Ages, as it were; after which period things, 
tained an advantage? And the language of steam _to our feelings, begin to look a little uncomfortable, 
is English. ‘if not black and dismal. The Malthusian curse 
But if the kingdom of the world is to have a | then comes into full operation. We have a wise 
Shakspeare once in a hundred years or s0, it is also, and beneficent central dominion—free trade—no 
at all times, to have an ample supply of Broughams wars—disease disappears—the human form becomes 
andChathams, Foxes and Pitts; and those ofa very divine—intellectual enjoyments abound—the high- 
improved sort ; as the universal government istobe est imaginable civilisation is achieved by the whole 
representative, which is ever favourabletoeloquence. population—but there is, alas! very, rery little to 
In speaking of the half-dozen representatives which eat. The productive powers of nature have been 
the small electoral district of Britain and Ireland | developed by industry and science to the utmost 
might send to the National Congress in Syria— extent; the whole earth, and every inch of its sur- 
and annually we hope—our author veryreasonably face, has been brought into the highest cultivation ; 
asks, “* What chance would many members of our and there is not a foot of land which a certain 
present Houses of Parliament, who now pass for amount of labour will not have rendered as fertile 
good speakers, have for being heard, if they were as the richest soils now are: all is teeming and 
surrounded by a thousand of the greatest men of a productive; and yet food fails. From animal food, 
population of a hundred or a thousand times as or a proportion of meat, the inhabitants of the 
large as that which the world at present contains, Universal Kingdom are first driven to grain, like 
could produce?’ Now, if the faculties of indivi- the Hindoos; and next from rice, maize, and oats, 
duals shall increase in the same ratio as the popu- to roots, like the Irish, sauced, perhaps, with a 
lation, we know not what satisfactory answer little fish. Pastures are first turned into corn-land; 
modern statesmen and orators can give to this. there is no milk nor butter, any more than meat; 
They must be content to sing small.—But if the and, next, all corn-land becomes potato-ground, or 
universal language shall annihilate the existing ground for raising some yet undiscovered root, or 
literature of every modern nation, happy times roots, which may yield more sustenance than the 
will the great future authors have of it, as well as potato, from an equal space. Looking longingly 
the actors and musicians. Authors will then re- | back to the flesh-pots of Egypt from this opening 
quire no copyright protection to make them rich. Canaan, we are again overwhelmed, and must 


Authors, actors, and musicians, in consequence of the turn for support to our original ;— 

fusion of languages and nations, will probably become | The principles which have already turned the pastures 
the most wealthy class of the community. The increase of populous countries into corn lands, and the corn lands 
of the population will cause a multitude of provincial of still more populous countries into potato grounds, will 
towns to acquire greater population than the capitals of eventually free the earth from forests, deserts, swamps, 
the petty countries into which the world is now divided hedges, trees, and every other obstruction to the produc- 
possess ; the unity of nations, and the universality of tion of the cheapest sort of food. The beast of the field 
language, will enable the theatrical star to appear in will have no hiding-place, and the species of every bird 
every land and in every city ; and the steam-engine will that cannot live on worms or insects, will become ex- 
convey him from one spot to another with the rapidity tinct. Poultry, should it be reared at all, will become 
of lightning. Thus, the great actor or musician will be as scarce as venison has already become in all populous 
able to make his “first and only appearance” during a | countries. The rivers will afford but a scanty supply of 
year, in a different city, of, perhaps, the size of London, | fish for so great a multitude ; but the seas will probably 
every night throughout the year. This will enable him yield a sufficient supply to Vary, in some measure, the 
to raise immense sums by the exercise of his talents: if diet of the people. As the North, moreover, in conse- 
4 great actor were to appear but once a year in London, | quence of the severity of its climate, will not be capable 
he might demand a large sum for his appearance ; for | of producing the same kind of vegetables as the south, 
under such circumstances,a great number of people would | the people will possess more than one sort of root. 

be willing to pay a high price for the privilege of seeing | The limited extent of productive space will also banish 
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able to indulge in luxuries, when all the earth shall be 
required for the production of necessaries. 

I think we may conclude that when the world shall 
be fully peopled, a small portion of fish, two or three 
sorts of roots, and an unlimited quantity of water, will 
constitute the diet of mankind. 

It would be difficult or impossible to decide how large 
a population the earth, when fully cultivated, will sup- 


port ; but it may not be impossible to show that it will | 


support more than a certain number. 

Even with our present skill in agriculture, if we were 
willing to expend sufficient labour, we might make any 
acre of ground annually yield 3,000 pounds of food in 
the form of wheat, 6,000 in the form of maize, or 30,000 
in the form of roots. Consequently, should agricultural 


improvement advance no further, every acre of land in | 


the world will support fifteen inhabitants on a root diet 


—provided two thousand pounds of roots be sufficient to | 


support an individual for a year. As, therefore, there 
are about twenty thousand millions of acres of land in 
the habitable world, the whole earth will support at least 
three hundred thousand millions of inhabitants on a root 
diet—and, as I have already shown, to a root diet we 
must come at last. 


But as the world will have but small rations | 
served at its public table—for the qiantity of food, | 
no more than the age of marriage, can, at this stage, | 


be left to individual discretion—fortunately it will 


have little or no labour to perform. Machinery, long | 


ere then perfected, will have thrown the masses 


wholly out of employment, because their assistance | 


is no longer required—a few persons being sufficient 


to keep the machines in operation. Besides, manu- | 


factures of clothing will have long been useless, as 
there will be no longer any raw material to fabricate 
into cloth. There will be neither wool, fur, nor 
feathers, for beast and bird are extinct; and, for- 


tunately, no more babbling about natural history. | 
No flax or cotton will be raised, nor mulberry trees | 


to feed silk-worms. Roots yield few fibres that can 
be converted into raiment, and what they do yield 
will be required by the machinery. Clothing, 


long excessively dear, will at last be discontinued. | 
We do not see what is to be done for printing and | 
writing paper, when rags shall cease along with | 


clothing ; and when the only material will be for a 
time, the fibres and skins of fishes to convert into 
trousers and petticoats, or when every man shall 
be clothed in his own spun hair. Yet our author 
has grave doubts as to this resource. 


The skins and intestines of fish will form a material | 


of which dress might be made ; but they will be required 
for food ; for when the people shall be no longer able to 


procure the flesh of other creatures, they will hold even | 
the skins of fish to be luxurious: even now, men eat | 
tripe. I donot think there will be sufficient human hair | 


to clothe the population ; for a man’s clothes would 
wear out faster than he could replace them, if he could 
procure nothing but his own hair to make them of. 


We are of the same opinion, even if ringlets were — 
more luxuriant, and moustachesthicker, than in our | 


days. Did we not say right that this was a dis- 
mal, hungry Utopia? The skins of fishes counted 


luxuries by men who have attained the highest | 
pitch of civilisation, yet who are still unhappily 


carnal in their unsatisfied appetites! Would there 


be no danger of them becoming cannibals? The | 
omnivorous human stomach confined to roots !— 
But for clothing there is another resource pesides | 


the shagreen suits. 
The metals will be by far the cheapest, if not the only 


' materials that the people will have for making clothes 


_ If, therefore, they should clothe themselves at all, I think 
they will be compelled to be content with such clothing 
as they may be able to procure by weaving the finer sors 
_ of metals into garments.* 
| But, for the following reasons, I think we may pre. 
| sume that the people will cease, for the most part, to 
| clothe themselves at all. 
As the population will be settled in the finest climates 
| clothing will not be at all necessary ; on the contrary, 4 
metallic dress, though never so finely woven, would be 
| particularly disagreeable in the sun, and not very plea. 
sant in the shade. The shame of nakedness, therefore, 
will be the only motive that man will have for clothing 
himself, 

That false modesty which makes us shun nakedness, 
is an acquired, not a necessary feeling. 


We admit this: and now the feeling of false 
_modesty is conquered all over the world—and men 
and women are again so many stately Adams and 
lovely Eves ; and we have reached the utmost pos- 
sible state of mortal perfection, and what is it? 
Universal nakedness, and potato or cassava diet, 
' with no labour to perform, and little to eat! 
Long before this, the rate-receivers have become 
the arbiters of the amount of the rate, till at 
length all property, swallowed up in the rate, be- 
comes public, and the population is concentrated 
in the finest climates, that it may be maintained 
at the lowest expense of food, exactly like Parish 
Unions in our times. The unemployed masses 
maintained by the rate (the paupers namely ) will be 
first gathered together ; then the whole communi- 
ties of the globe-kingdom. Sometimes we are 
tempted to fancy thie treatise a piece of delicate 
irony, as when we read the following passage :— 


As a permanently unemployed population will not arise 
until the land that will previously have been employed 
in producing the raw material of clothing will be con- 
verted into food-producing land, of course, clothing will 
be excessively dear. The expense, therefore, of finding 
| the poor with the clothing necessary in severe climates 
will induce the rate-payers to plant the pauper masses 
in the fairest regions of the earth. 

There will be no difficulty in removing the poor ; for, 
at this period, the world will contain but one people, and 
the railroads will enable the pauper masses to move from 
one region to another with the ease with which our own 
poor move from their parishes to the central work-house. 

It may be said that the poor will not like to leave 
| their native countries : of course they will not ; but did 
the rate-payers of England consult the feelings of the 
| poor when they made the new poor-law ! 

The new poor-law of England, clothes, feeds, and lodges 
| the poor ; but it does not supply them with any money, 
because it was discovered, to the great scandal of the 
rate-payers, that under the old system a portion of the 
poor-rate was expended by the paupers on mere luxuries 
and comforts. As the same motives that govern the 
_ actions of the rate-payers of the present day, will govern 

the actions of all future rate-payers, I presume the pau- 
per masses will not be supplied with any money while 
they shall continue to be in a dependent state. 

The members of a family feed at the same table and 
at the same hour, because they find that by so doing they 
can obtain a better meal for a certain sum, than they 
could if they fed separately. 


But a grand revolution, which we have rather 
forestalled above, follows on this. The unem- 
ployed masses, the paupers, become the masters. 


* Our philosopher seems unaware of the new fabrics of 
spun glass, which, besides being splendid in appearance, 
last forever. They would,in his Utopia, be a great re- 
source while clothes continue to be worn.—E. 7. M. 
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« Time about is fair play, and every dog has his 
day,” says the adage. We like to hear this: 

*? - 

The power which the masses will derive from the 


tness of their numbers, will begin to be felt by all; 
snd a wholesome dread of this power will cause the 


wishes of the pauper to be respected, and his condition | 


to be improved by the rate-payers. After this period, 
all further increase of the pauper masses will tend to 
improve their position, by enabling them to demand a 
more liberal supply of wealth. | 
When the paupers shall have increased to a certain 
number, they will possess an overwhelming physical 
wer: and their power will be increased by their union ; 
for they will all have the same wants, feelings, preju- 
dices, habits, pursuits, objects, and hopes ; and none will 
be able to weaken them by putting interest against 
interest, because they will form but one interest. 


Nor will the masses be deficient in that power which | 


knowledge gives ; for their ranks will gradually be filled 
by men who will previeusly have been manufacturing or 
agricultural engineers—by men of some science. Those 
who shall be born paupers, will acquire information from 
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estate, will induce the masses to permit those who may 
be inclined to pay the highest rent or rate, to farm the 


land and the machinery. The natural course of events 
will fix the number of the factors that will be required 


for the administration of property ; for, by raising the 


the multitudes that will be continually joining their | 


class, and from tradition. 
that in the pursuit of knowledge, the operative classes 
are gaining upon the distributive class ; and if this is 
the natural consequence of our advance in civilisation, 
as doubtless it is, we may hope that when the period of 
which I am now treating shall have arrived—when all 
shall have time for cultivating their minds—the pauper 
masses will be nearly, if not quite, upon a level, in point 
of intelligence, with the rate-payers. 





Even now, we may observe, | 


rate to a certain height, the pauper masses may reduce 
the number of their factors as much as necessary ; and 
it will be the interest of none to throw a portion of the 
land out of cultivation, and to bring part of the machi- 
nery to a stand, by raising the rate too high. 


And now, everything being pushed to the ex- 
tremity, and in the most perfect state attainable in 
this limited globe of ours, the sole remaining duty 
is to keep it so. Meat, corn, spirits, tobacco, wine, 
tea, coffee, everything that men have been accus- 
tomed to consider as necessaries and luxuries, and as 
the stimulus to exertion and industry, have been 
renounced ; clothing and bedding have disappeared, 
and all naked mankind having become, by living on 


the one root, with pure water ad libitum, healthy, 


handsome, and beautiful; are living en masse, for 
the sake of economy. No private families—no se- 
parate tables—none of the sacred firesides of our 


' antiquated world—no household gods, 


Moreover, as the paupers will form so vast a majority, | 
their class will possess a far greater number of men of | 


genius and talent, than that of the rate-payers. Hence, 
I think, we may fairly conclude that the pauper masses 
will possess the greatest moral, as well as the greatest 
physical power. 

The pauper interest will then have become the 
dominant interest. It will be pauper ascendency 
all over the world! They will be the law-makers 
—and all law-makers legislate to suit themselves— 


| payers. 


at least they have always done so hitherto ; so that | 


“ reform” will sweep away all the laws which the 


rate-payers had previously framed for the purpose | 


of keeping down the rate, and the dominant inte- 
rest will frame others for the purpose of keeping it 
as high as possible. 


Myriads of popular leaders will point out the insuffi- 


The people will continue to live together in large 
masses, and every mass will be setiled in a fine climate, 
dwell in an immense public building, feed at public 
tables, and hold all things in common. 

When the pauper masses shall first become the domi- 
nant interest, and shall begin to feel their power, of 
course they will begin to clamour for a more liberal 
supply of the luxuries and comforts of life. If we place 
ourselves in their situation, we may, perhaps, foresee 
some of the demands they will make upon the rate- 
Each mass will demand that the privilege of 
electing its officers and representatives, shall be granted 
to it ; that it shall be well fed and well lodged, and that 
it shall be supplied with sumptuous temples, libraries, 
baths, theatres, pleasure-grounds, and every other luxury 
that a public leader shall be able to demand and the 
rate-payers to supply. 

But though the position of the masses will be very 
good, even while they shall continue, in some measure, 
under the control of the rate-payers, it will soon become 
much better when they shall have thoroughly established 
their supremacy ; for they will then be the sole proprie- 


| tors of all the fruits the earth will yield, and all the 


ciency of the poor-rate ; millions of paupers will clamour | 


for a more liberal supply of the world’s wealth ; and the 
rate-payers will no longer possess the power of resisting 
their demands. We cannot suppose that the pauper 
masses will be content with a small increase of revenue ; 
a dominant power never spares the weak ; man never 
voluntarily upholds the interests of others at the expense 
ofhis own. Gradually,as the mass shall discover their 
supremacy, they will increase their revenue by compell- 
ing the government to raise the poor-rate. 
of wealth will see their danger, and will struggle to pre- 
veut the rate from rising so high as to swallow up the 


The holders , 


; 


_ be required. 


Whole of their revenues ; but they must sink, for their | 


‘upremacy will have passed away, and the pauper will 


how pays to the wishes of the pauper. 


Some rather Jack Cadeish legislation is hinted 


raw material the world will contain. They will possess, 
moreover, a machinery that will be capable of turning 
all this wealth into any forms they may please. 

Although it would be impossible for us, in our present 
state of civilisation, to form a true conception of the 
nature or greatness of the wealth with which the masses 
will be surrounded, I think we may form a faint notion 
of it. 

The population must continue to be divided into masses, 
because if all the people should dwell together, they 
could not walk across their halls in a day, or penetrate 
sufficiently far into their pleasure-grounds to get out of 
the crowd : consequently, a great number of palaces will 
As the population will be immense, of 
course, there will be a vast number of men of genius and 


Ways taste: these leading spirits will induce every mass to 
pay no more attention to their wishes than their class | 


convert its wealth into the noblest and most useful forms. 


_ For the sites of their habitations, the masses will be able 


at here ; but again interest will correct the abuses | 


of power; for the masses, by the gradual disap- 
pearance of the capitalists—first the smaller, and 
then the larger—come to perceive that, with pro- 
perty now become their own, or common, it is wis- 
dom to adopt the best management ; and so— 


—— 


to select the fairest and the most salubrious spots in the 
world. In building their houses, and forming their 
pleasure-grounds, moreover, they will be able to employ 
a steam-machinery of boundless manufacturing power, 
and all the marbles, the rich metals, and the ious 
stones, the earth willcontain. The gold which they will 
be enabled by their machinery to rend from the bowels 
of the earth, will be so abundant that they will be able 
to make all their household utensils of it ; and they will 


The same principles that now induce the landowner fo | have sufficient glass to make the interior of their houses 
employ farmers or tenants in the cultivation of his as brilliant as the eye could bear. 
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Few cooking utensils will suffice. If any of the 
seed of John Bull or his son Jonathan, then remain 
upon the face of the earth, we prophesy, that there 
will be grumbling men, though there should be 
attached to every palace, which they inhabit, a 
theatre for dramatic representations. 

No need of knives and forks, wine-glasses and 
tea-cups, pipes and ale-glasses ! 

But to maintain society at this pitch—to en- 
sure to it even the root diet and the water beverage 
—the population must be kept down by prohibiting 
marriage to all belowa certain age. The author 


mentions that he has not time at present to calcu- | 


late what this age may be, but he imagines it to be 
late in life. Legislation may prevent marriage, 
but what, we ask, shall prevent children from being 
born in this new Utopia, any more than in the 
present meat-eating, wine-drinking, clothes-wear- 
ing, sinful, and most imperfect world ?—Our author 
sagaciously concludes that the 


Married and the old will be desirous of fixing the age 
for marriage at as late a period in life as possible ; but 
as the unmarried and the young will prefer “ married 
blessedness” to feasting, of course they will take advan- 
tage of the power which they will derive from their 
superiority in number and energy, to fix it at as early a 
period as possible. 


The lateness of the age for marrying, will have a great | 


effect on the health, formation, and beauty of the human 
frame. 

A great number of our most severe diseases are here- 
ditary : gout, madness, epilepsy, scrofula, and many other 
diseases, descend from parent to child, through many 
generations ; and thus every man is more or less tainted 
with a constitutional predisposition to disease. But the 
lateness of the marriages will gradually deliver the hu- 
man race from this heavy curse; for most of these 
diseases carry off the majority of their victims at an 
earlier period in life than the age at which the people 
will be permitted to marry. 

This is all very well, if no children are born out 
of wedlock. But what becomes of the enormous 
fees which, some pages back, were promised to the 
physicians of the future world, when disease shall 
disappear from the earth, and men die only by acci- 
dent or of old age? However, perish the physician 
and the fee! and let man resume his former perfec- 
tion of form, and walk abroad in naked majesty 
in “ his natural form and colour.” Whether that 
colour be black, white, or brown, we are not told. 
Time will show. 

We shall conclude with the final speculations of 
this ingenious dreamer of dreams which no one 
can gainsay, as they do not admit of reasoning; and 
who, we believe, must be, after all, an honest and 
benevolent enthusiast, and no grave joker, uttering 
absurdities with a solemn face, to divert himself 
with public credulity. 


Men are now induced to exert their mental powers by 
the desire of supplying their physical wants ; hunger, 
thirst, cold, and heat, compel us to labour for bread, 
lodging, and clothing. When the period of which I am 
treating shall have arrived, such motives will no longer | 
influence mankind ; for all will then be supported by the | 
machinery. But men will still have other and nobler 
motives of action : the desire of power, fame, distinction, | 
an immortal name, will still prompt the human race to | 
exert the superior faculties of the soul. All men covet | 
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| present, the mass seek riches because they know th: 
riches confer personal distinction, and command ;)., om 

spect of the world ; but when all wealth shall be he), 
in common, and no man shall have the power of be oo., 
ing richer than his neighbour, this road to distinct. 
will be closed, and men must then employ other mean. 
to obtain consideration : Literature, the arts and scjeyone 
the administration of public affairs, the pulpit, +. 
stage, and the rostrum, will be the only pathis to distine. 
tion. The same motives that now prompt men to exer 
their energies in the pursuit of wealth, will then promp: 
them to join in the intellectual race. Every man thirs:. 
for distinction : every man will have time for study, an) 
all will have the means of entering upon some int 
tual pursuit. 

Of course, we cannot have the faintest idea of the 
greatness which the human mind will attain when the 
world shall be fully peopled, and when the energies and 
intellect of the whole population shall be concentrates 
on the obstacles which impede the advance of knowledge 
—when men shall have the same motives for seeking 
knowledge, which they now have for seeking superior 
wealth. 

I shall take it for granted, that there will be as grea: 
a number of men of genius, in proportion to the amount 
of the population, as at any period since the world was 
created. If, therefore, the earth should be capable of 
supporting three hundred thousand millions of people, 
every generation will have a greater number of men of 
genius than the whole period that has elapsed, from the 


Creation to the present day, has produced: a thousand 





ait 





| with rapid strides in mental greatness. 


_ generations will produce more than a thousand times as 


many men of genius as the world has yet seen. 
. . The world, as yet has produced but one man 
that could write as Shakspeare wrote ; but when ever) 


year shall produce as many men of genius as tlie whole 


of the period which has passed since the Creation, every 
century may, perhaps, produce its Shakspeare. A thou- 
sand of such centuries will produce a thousand of such 
poets ; and of these poets, one will be the greatest, ana, 
by excelling the greatest poet that time has yet pro- 
duced, will raise the standard of poetic excellence. 

Even this supreme poet may sink into oblivion ; for, 
should the world continue to exist a hundred thousand 
times one thousand years—and, dotbtless, the world 
was not created as the toy of an hour—beyond lis time, 
a thousand names will arise, to rival his. 

Nor will poets be the only men whose fame wil! be 
eclipsed by fame of the great of posterity. Genius has 
already produced a hundred great works: when every 
year shall produce as many men of genius as the world 
has yet possessed, every year will produce its hundred 
great works ; and a thousand of such years will produce 
a hundred thousand of such works. Consequently, should 
the people utterly neglect the literature of their day, and 
devote all their attention to these great works, they will 
not have time to read more than a fifth part of them. 
Five times as much will have been written by men of 


| genius, on every subject of interest, as the population 
| will be able to read ; and consequently, four-fifths of t 


} rT 
literature must sink into oblivion, with the names of its 
authors. 

When a thousand Newtons shall have appeared, a few 
only of the greatest of them will be remembered : mea 
will not charge their memories with the names of all. 
Painters and sculptors will share a similar fate. 

The position of the people will enable them to advance 
A concentrated 
population is always more enlightened than a scattered 
atm wo the soldier is generally a more intelligeat 

eing than the clown. Men unconsciously imbibe the 


intelligence and knowledge with which they are ®t 


rounded : the English peasant who has never entered & 
school, is too much enlightened to believe in witcheraft, 
or to worship stocks and stones. The splendid litera 
ture, the noble works of art, and the social advantage? 
rhich all will enjoy, will enable the people at large # 
tain greater intellectual power, than the most enlight- 


the respect and applause of their fellow creatures. At | ened men of the present day can hope to acquire. 
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Pat the moral improvement of the people will be the 
test advantage they will derive from their position. 
ws there are no distinctions of rank or wealth in the 
workhouse, the paupers, at the period at which they will 
become the dominant power, will have been living for 
pany preceding centuries on terms of perfect equality. 
_ . .« «+ Distinctions of rank and wealth, at 
P certain period, must cease. Nor is it likely they will 
ever be revived; for no class will possess superior 
wealth, and when all shall be equal in point of wealth, 
gl] will be equal in rank: men are not in the habit ot 
bestowing fine titles on their equals in power and fortune 
_of writing “ wine” on empty bottles. Aristocratical 
ride and superciliousness, and plebeian servility, envy 
and uncharitableness, will depart with distinctions of 
rank and wealth. Men will meet ona footing of equality, 
and society will be freed from the barriers which now 
separate men into castes, and prevent all freedom of 
social intercourse. ° , : , ; : 

As men will have but few private interests, most of 
the baser passions will be greatly modified. Avarice 
will cease to pollute the soul ; for as none will be able 
to hold private property, there will be no food for this 
hideous passion. Cheating, overreaching, shuffling, lying, 
fawning, covetousness, and a hundred other vices, will 
disappear with their parent, avarice ; and men will won- 
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der how their forefathers could be so base as to induige 
in them. Criminal codes will scarcely be necessary ; ier 
no man will be able to rob his neighbour, and all will 
stand in so much awe of the opinion of their mass, that 
none will dare to commit a mean or dishonourable act. 
Personal character alone will command respect, or ob- 
tain distinction ; and consequently, men will have the 
same motives for seeking to acquire and to maintain a fair 
and estimable character, which they now have for seek- 
ing to acquire wealth: men thirst for gold, only because 
wealth confers distinction ! they will then covet a fair 
name, because character alone will then confer distine- 
tion and command respect. All, moreover, will be 
sufficiently enlightened to perceive the truth of the 
Christian religion ; none will be so barbarous and igno- 
rant as to prefer the absurdities of idolatry to the only 
religion that is fit for reasonable beings. 


There is certainly in this fair promise of the 
world, when the different orders of men shall have 
fairly changed places, until all are equal and all 
happy, much to compensate for short commons, 
living en masse, and being placed under the law 
against marriage, instead of, as at present, under 
the Poor Law aad the prudential check. 





CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


ON ITS PROGRESS: ON OUR LATE POETS, INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLEC- 
TIVELY: AND ON ITS PRESENT CONDITION, 


Tu das epulis accumbere divum.— Vir,i/. 


VERITE DANS LE StyLe.—C’est une qualité indispensable et qui suffit pour rendre recommendable un écrivain. 
. Si, sur toutes sortes de sujets, nous voulions écrire aujourd’hui comme on é€crivait du temps de Louis XLV. 
nous n’aurions point de vérité, dans le sty/e: car nous n'avons plus les mémes ma@urs, les mémes humeurs et les 


mémes opinions.—.M/. Joubert. 


CHAPTER I, 

Tue following papers lay claim only to the 
properties of a sketch ; the subject itself is inex- 
haustible, and the present chapter a few sheets. 
The purpose which the author had in view was to 
illustrate certain propositions, and he has confined 
himself to this, perhaps with more strictness than 
was absolutely necessary. 

There is a sentence in the beautiful treatise by 
Sir Philip Sidney—‘“ the Defence of Poesy” — 
which has been often quoted, and which, by a sin- 
gular inaptitude, Bishop Perey made his motto on 
the collection of “* Ancient English Poetry.” The 
sentence is the following :—‘* Certainly I must 
confesse mine own barbarousnesse, I never heard 


the old song of Percie and Douglas that I found | 


hot my heart moved more than with a trumpet: 
and yet ’tis sung but by some blind crowder, with 
nO rougher voice than rude stile; which being so 
evill apparelled in the dust and cobwebbe of that 
uncivill age, what would it work, trimmed in the 
gorgeous eloquence of Pindare?” Now, it is clear 
enough that it would have ceased to work at all, 

it been so trimmed : it would have lost all simi- 
larity, either in power or otherwise, to the sound 
of a trumpet, toan old Englishear. But this, and 
other fallacies of the same famil y, have never ceased 
© pass current, and almost every person has some 


precedents have cramped criticism. The present 
day, indeed, has freed itself from the arbitrary divi- 
sions of poetry into epic, lyric, &c.: but still it is 
liable to petty and false tribunals, in the more im 
portant matters of “* proper sphere,” * power,” and 
“capability :” and it is with reference to these, its 
essential qualities, that definitions are most objee- 
tionable. In its obvious character it is easily de- 
scribed, as in the dictionary, “ metrical composi- 
tion,” or as in the following pages : but, in essence, 
it is indescribable; a subtle spirit as wonderful as 
life, and, like life, only to be known through its 
agents. It is much easier to tell what is not poetry 
than what is: there is nothing less poetic than to 
define poetry. 

But all that the author feels it necessary to do 
in these prefatory remarks, is to acknowledge the 
restricted nature of his sketches, and to state the 
reason why it is so. Having done this, he will 
merely add a passage from the courtly writer 
already quoted. “ For the question is, whether 
the famed image of poesie, or the regular instruc- 
tion of philosophy, hath the more force in teaching : 
wherein, if the philosophers have more rightly 
shewed themselves philosophers, than the poets 
have attained to the high toppe of their profession 
(as, in truth, mediocribus esse poetis, non Dii, non 
homines, non concessere columna, ) it is (1 say again) 


Particular style or class that they make a rule | not the fault of the art, but that by few men that 


whereby to approve or reject all poetry. Poetr 


bas been continually subjected to definitions, and | right popular philosopher,” 


art can be accomplished. The poet is indeed the 
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It may, perhaps, be possible to divide men into | 
two grand classes ; those who teach, on the one 
hand—and those who are taught, on the other ; 
those who create, who think for themselves, who | 
walk privileged and restless, ever working and — 
opening wider loopholes into the sphere of thought | 
—and those who recognise nothing but what is_ 
presented to them, who sit contented with rest and 
admiration of their superiors, adding only to the | 
history of the world. | 

The first of these classes is composed of a small 
number, and the latter of millions ; but the differ- 
ence, which appears so great at first consideration, 
becomes overwhelmingly greater, when years and | 
calm criticism sifts again the winnowed grain ; and 
all those who have been admitted among them, but 
not of them, who have appeared to be the children 
of light, by reflecting the light of others, have been 
returned to their baser kindred ; when the chance 
elevation of fashion, or the partial nature of some 
quality which had supported them in the esteem | 
of an age, or the sympathies of one class, has failed 
to be understood ; or when the vanity of those who | 
have endeavoured to take the place of their supe- 
riors has been disclosed by time. The seats in the | 
Temple of Fame have always been few, and they 
must continue so. The capacity of learning, and 
the power of classification and comprehension in 
the human mind increase as the objects whereon | 
to exercise these faculties multiply. Distinctions, 
which were technical, fade away ; and differences, | 
in degree, become less discernible, while we gene- 
ralize on the results, and enter the wider sphere 
of accumulated knowledge: * looking before and 
after,” national, and theoretical, and artificial re- 
lations of all kinds are lost sight of, and the poets 
of any age or phase of social order become amal- 
gamated under one common head. The models of 
poetic composition possessed by the ancients, were | 
few and simple in their object as well as in their 
stvle. Their hierarchy of poets contained few 
other than fabulous thrones. Apollo himself, and 
Orpheus, who charmed the rocks and the wild 
animals with his art, and Dedalus, the plastic 
artist, were seated beside the more authentic per- 
sons of Hesiod and Homer. The lyric poets and 
the dramatists follow, these ; but wherever there 
was reverence there was fable with the natives of | 
Attica ; and the history of the death of Aéschylus | 
is only as dubious as that of the inventor of wings. | 
All these were widely distinct, and the patron gods | 
of their various compositions. But now, the whole | 
coincides in a few broad characteristics, and the 
poetry of the Greeks is reducible, in its spirit as | 
well as its form and machinery, to a unity in our | 
complicated criticism. Society has become nearly | 
three thousand years older since then ; a new spirit 
animates all pursuits ; new purposes, and combina- 
tions of purposes, have come into operation, and 
developed themselves in forms as varied and as 
complex. Every nation of our quarter of the 
globe has added to the number of inventors ; and 
the exigencies of every age, the collision of new 
creeds with old, and of philosophy with both, have 


modified poetry both in its essence and in its more | tion of the physical, and the reflective condition of 
obvious features. But, notwithstanding all this, | the intellectual, nature displayed in the present art, 


we attribute the highest genius to a number not 
exceeding that of the choir of the earliest age of 
poetry. Some have made a higher selection yt 
even that, and raised Homer, Dante, and Shak- 
speare, into a trilogy unapproachable ; the only 
immortals, through a vast cycle of years to com; 
when the lesser varieties and temporary heroes 
shall have become forgotten or extinguished, They 
are representatives of generic, not specific, existence 

This separation, by intellectual capacity, js - 
unpleasant one. There are few who are ready to 
acknowledge themselves more fitted to enjoy, or to 


understand, than to invent; and the vast extension 


of education, and the means of improving taste, has 
converted readers into writers. The number of poets 
thus squandered on the world has been tremendoys 
—prose had no charms for the majorit y—poetry 
was the vehicle which all resorted to; and the 
quantity of verse, written and printed, has been 
such as to make all works written in verse compa- 
ratively disregarded. Every member of the pre- 
sent Administration has been in his time poetic; 
and, for aught we know, every member of the bench 


_ of Bishops besides : the fashionable portrait painter 


(Sir T. Lawrence) was found to carry his MS, 
books of poems in his pocket ; and the fashionable 
quack to improvise. Ladies agreed that writing 


verse Was a necessary accomplishment ; and of all 


men, they were also agreed, the most loveable were 


the poets. When poetry was thus in the zenith of 


admiration, both in the persons of its professors, 
and from its novelty, every one was ambitious of 
being akin to those who occupied so much stten- 
tion. But those, also, were the creatures of the 


great impulse which brought so many into light; 


and the advancement both in art and taste, since 
the magazine poetry of half a century ago was tole- 
rated, is an evidence of a new life having been in- 
fused from some worthier a/ma mater than fashion. 
The reaction which has followed has been the result 
of that overstrained and universal attention and 
emulation in the public, and of that high-wrought 
manner which was necessary to keep up that atten- 
tion for so long a time. 

The present equivocal condition of poetical com- 
position, has also another cause. The Reflective 
poets, who placed themselves apart from the stream 
of popular excitement, becoming gradually more 
studied as criticism regains its equanimity, have 
created a second order of imitators. Before con- 
sidering these authors and their several influences, 
it will be, in a great degree, advantageous to trace 
the expansion and change which successive centu- 
ries have evolved in the nature of English poetry. 
Poetry, as an art, may be said to have for its ob 
ject the fitting and true expression of the passions 
and thoughts. The passions and thoughts of the 
human animal, then, in their phases, should possess 
a corresponding poetic vehicle: and it becomes & 
question, whether there ought to be such things 4 
standards by which to judge of the propriety 


impropriety of innovations, or in what degree it # 


an art established by, and referable to, fixed prit- 
ciples and ancient precedents. The refined condi- 
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has little in common with the simple animal of an 
early period. From our being subject to external 
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things, they have become subject to us. First, we | 


have a picture of half-clad tribes invading or repel- 


ling tribes of a different tongue ; the remains of | 


the rectilinear fabrics and fortifications of the Ro- 


man co . : 
inventi wherewith necessity supplies 
grotesque Inv entions y sup] 


their place ; a contented and enervated race reced- 


nquerors, decaying before the hurried and | 


ing from the shore, bearing with them their triad | 
° 


verses, and their unimproveable harp, before the 
landing of the northern foreigners, whose rinum 
demonum is poured out ina war-chant. By and 
by, grades and orders of men become fixed. The 


_ without appeal, which governed poetry. 


wrf belongs to the soil, and the soil to his lord ; | 
| laws allowed us the liberty of uttering ; and it was 


more than bodily wants are felt ; and religion, hav- 


ing also gained a firm organic condition, (that is to | 


say, the Christian faith putting down all others, 
and, by constituting itself the crown and the head 
of social order, placing its affirmative on the feudal 


system,) the scene becomes infinitely varied. Fes- | 


tivals, dress, warfare, houses, decorations—every- 
thing becomes composite. A hundred different 
nations retaining wrecks of their distinctive char- 


acteristics, are amalgamated by the Christian and | 


aristocratic principles of union and subjugation. 
Rome is changed, from a mere military task-master 
of savage nations laying claim alike to mountain 
and stream, to a vital law-giver. ‘“ The banners, 
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Rules were everywhere laid down. This, it is evi- 
dent, was a great good, and one of the most impor- 
tant in history; but poetry was not capable of 
sharing in the benefit. It could not be reduced to 
rule, otherwise than rhetorically. Authorities can- 
not either move the feelings or convince the reason. 
The grand constellation of dramatists were free men 
standing on the isthmus between the new, and the 
old, and independent of both. 

This period has now elapsed. The Reformation, 
by addressing itself to the logical faculty as its 
arbiter, has proved more than its own master. For 
a short time, the Horatian code contained the laws, 
But this 
could not continue: we had more to say than these 


evidently no crime to break laws whose use was 
long gone by, as it can be no evil to omit daily 


_ablutions of the elbows in this country, though in 


| 
| 
| 
j 


Arabia such observance may prevent disease. We 
have all sorts of philosophy, speculative and expe- 
rimental; schools of criticism, eclectic and westhe- 


_tic;* and schools of poetry manifold ; and poets 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. 


With the principal of these the reader is, doubtless, 
well acquainted. The last thirty years have seen 


_much heartburning and party spirit displayed by 


their partisans. 


the crosses of various composition, the cups, the | 


shrines, the canopies, the capes, the cowls, the 
crosiers, the mitres, whose forms are met with in 


the Gothic, preserved the symbols of the worship, | poems by theories; others have only tried to please 


In another place, it will be proper 
to consider how much the various great poets we 
have had, deserve to be considered diverse, and how 


_much they are the same. Some have prefaced their 


ai the same time that they produced unexpected | 


efects of art.” The regal, the knightly, the magis- 
terial, the guild brethren, the peasantry ; thesecular 
clergy, the religious of all fraternities and degrees ; 
penitents, pardoners, or bishops, presented equal 
diversity in their costumes and pursuits. 
alsoshared in the novelties of the time ; and romance 
presents us, like the architecture of the middle ages, 
with a style of composition almost without law or 
rule. This period, by its very nature, was one of 
transition. The monarchical principle is an impo- 
sition; and there is inherent in the human mind a 
certain self-reliance, understood both by the judg- 
lent, and more ultimately by the imagination, 
Which must throw off dominations, and continue 
changing all laws but those of nature. Habit is a 
‘cond nature; but still it is very secondary, and 
the primary power is always rebelling against it. 
In Chaucer, James I., Lydgate, &c., the study 


‘f models in composition again arose. Writings | 


hegan to be adapted to certain sorts of readers; and 
not long afterwards, the Reformation, addressing 
the reason of men, (which, be it recollected, was 
never before, in the history of the world, popularly 
addressed, ) seems to discover the land which the 
/revious generations had wistfully circumnavigated. 

Thenceforward the known was carefully divided 
and separated from the unknown. The genius of 
the Reformation was, in a great degree, negation ; 
While that of the old system had been a liberal 
“firmation. All things were now doubted but such 
*s were proved: the onus probandi lay on him who 
asserted ; formerly it rested with him who denied. 


The arts | 








and to beguile the hour. One has said—* What 
can you make of a man who will write by system?” 
and yet the questioner himself did so, as much as 
he of whom the question was asked. This “ writ- 
ing by a system” is the characteristic of all alike. 

From this plentiful harvest our granaries are 
now filled; nor has the grain been yet winnowed— 
the chaff separated from the wheat. This has not 
been done, partly from the difficulty of judging of 
the objects in close juxtaposition to which we stand, 
and partly because the politics of the day have 
caused parties and party feeling, which has but 
lately subsided. Reform, and the measures pre- 
ceding it, have, in some degree, shifted the relation 
of state parties, and the virulence has subsided suf- 
ficiently to let us consider the literary doings apart 
alike from the political or the fashionable; while 
a quarter of a century, although short time in 
speaking of an immortality, may afford time to 
judge of the likelihood of its attainment. The 
voices of these gifted spirits are now, however, for 
the most part, stilled. Young poets springing up, 
(and there are many,) may find themselves, as it 
were, heirs to the title without the inheritance; 
and this, too, when the number of critics, more 
properly entitled to the appellation, is increasing ; 
and the number of poetical aspirants, worthy to be 
* In using these words while speaking of English cri- 
ticism, readers of German may perhaps complain that 
they are made to mean something different from what 
they signify in the literature of that country. They are 
only used for want of others more correct, or more pro- 
perly antithetical. 
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such, increasing likewise. That the audience is 
really so few as it has been repeatedly said to be, 
is, however, by no means so certain; as there have 


been such things as second editions of books of 


poetry, by names unknown, but a few years ago. 
But that the public attention is less directed to the 
poetic art than to any other, and to poetry than to 
any other literary product, is undoubtedly the case. 
it‘may also be granted that, if Southey, Moore, or 
Wordsworth, (as the volume published a few years 
ago, by the last of these, proved,) were this day to 
add to their works something even greater than 
they have yet published, they would meet with 


little increase of fame by doing so. The author of 


“Lalla Rookh” might repeat his own verse :— 
Better far to be 
In utter darkness lying; 
Than to be blessed with light, and see 
That light for ever flying. 
All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest. 


This result would follow, because the public 


cal and labour-saving character which is creepin 
over our arts, have already planted laurels, not 
rooted them up; and one of the most remarkable 
men that the age has seen has been produced by 
them. Ebenezer Elliott isa phenomenon not to be 
mentioned altogether without wonder. His soul 
seems to be possessed of physical passions like the 
body, and his poetry is like its writhing under their 
torture. He has been saved from the evil already 
mentioned as destroying originality in our younger 
poets, by being comparatively apart from the busj- 
ness of criticism ; and so it is probable little an ad- 
mirer of such as Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
who are to be expounded and analysed, But, 
although the genius of Elliott must be acknow- 
ledged, and its qualities pointed out as at once the 
production and the embodiment of the indomitable 
thirst for political as well as for all other reasoning, 


he has little connexion with, or influence on, the 
state of poetry and the other writers of verse. He 


mind is made up regarding the merits of these ; | 


and this being so, additional quantity of writings 


would be useless. And all of them being in the high- | 


est degree mannered, @. e. drawing from their own 
resources alone, the pleasure which the reader might 
expect would be only a repetition of what he has 
already experienced. Several, indeed, it is said, 
have poems in manuscript, which they decline to 
publish ; and Melpomene alone is worshipped by 
those who desire the honours of the muses. No- 
velty may now be more easily attained in the 
drama ; and it is this desire of novelty, and the vast 
number of those who aspire to satisfy it, that are 
the greatest evils under which we labour. What 
appearance does the present state of the poetic pub- 
lic, both reading and writing, present? The most 
heterogeneous that can be imagined. As might be 
expected, after the advent of so many great and 
original minds, the whole is an imitation of certain 
peculiarities. ‘The rising, or rather the risen gene- 
ration, has been reared in admiration of our late 
promulgators of new poesies ; and thus our young 
poets want the freedom of those who wrote in a 
period of excited hope and actual revolution. The 
shadow of reverence falls upon us as well as the shel- 
ter; while ourears are so filled with their melody, 
that we cannot listen to the multitudinous sea or 
to the beating of our own hearts. Thus it is with 
the writers: the readers, on the other hand, have 
heen vorged ; the feast has been spread with such 
lavish luxury, that they cannot so soon renew their 
appetite. 

There has been much talk of Utilitarianism being 


| 





| 


the cause of this: but if so, how comes it there are | 


so manv writers? It might be expected that utili- 


.tarianism would have produced a lack of the pro- 


ducing as well as of the consuming party. But is 
this the case? Certainly it is the contrary ; and 
instead of this age being antipoetical, if we take 
the quantity written as evidence, it is the most 
poetic in the history of literature. The eeonomy 
which is spreading over all pursuits, and reducing 
them to democratic comprehension, and the practi- 


stands apart; and the value of his poetry is its 
passion,—its sincerity, in connexion with a parti- 
cular object. He uses verse as the inventors of 
rhyme intended it to be used, and has much of the 
prophet in his strong and vital language. It falls 
upon its prey with crushing effect, like the axe on 
the forehead of the tethered heifer. He uses verse 
as the Druids did, who taught their whole cosmo- 
gony, history, and ethics, in metres; or as the 
writers of the Twelve Tables, which continued to 
be recited in the Etrurian dialect in Cicero’s time; 
but still it is merely for the emphasis and other 
external qualities of verse that he employs it. But 
whenever a man speaks from the heart, and de- 
scribes adequately the thrves which he himself has 
felt and survived, whether he aspires to the name 
of poet or not, he certainly is one, and among the 
greatest. We sympathize with the suffering ani- 
mal, and rejoice with his pride in having overcome, 
or his trust in the power to overcome ; and as heat 
communicates itself to all around, sincerity draws 
us to it and bends us to its own likeness. Many 
there are who consider poetry as properly only the 
language of passion: to those Elliott must be 
greater still. The definition which we have already 
given of poetry as an art—that it is the fittest and 
truest expression of passion and thought—involves 
this condition: that the expression be not exces- 
sive for the occasion, as well as that it be not 
inadequate ; that the thought should keep pace with 
the passion, and have it ever under its direction. 
That it is utilitarianism which causes the neglect 
of poetry, has, however, been abundantly asserted. 
In the preface to a publication by Mr. D’Israeli 
the younger, who says of himself elsewhere— 


Amid the passions of a struggling world, 
On me descends the spirit of great song, 


he thus describes his style :—“ I have already ven- 
tured to express my opinion that the age of versifi- 
cation has passed. The mode of composition must 
ever be greatly determined by the manner in whieh 
it can be made public. In ancient days the voice 
was the medium by which we became acquainted 
with the inventions of a poet. He caught a sug 


gestion from his sister art, and invented metre. 
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And in this modulation he introduced a new sys- | gards the machinery, the dramatic accessories and 


tem of phraseology, which marked him out from 


the crowd, and which has obtained the title of 


wetic diction. 


heighten his meaning by strange phrases and un- 
ysual constructions. Inversion was invented to 
clothe a commonplace with an air of novelty. 
Were his meaning to be enforced, he shrank from 
we 
conceptions, and sought refuge in a bold personifi- 
cation or a beautiful similitude. And this mode 
of communicating poetic invention still remained 
when the advanced civilisation of man, by multi- 
»lying manuscripts, might have made many suspect 


arisome ratiocination and the agony of precise | 


that the time had arrived when the poet was to | 


coase to sing and to learn to write. Had the splen- 
did refinement of Imperial Rome not been doomed 
to such rapid decay, and such mortifying and de- 
erading vicissitudes, I believe that versification 
would have worn out. Unquestionably, that em- 
pire, in its multifarious population, scenery, creeds, 
and customs, offered the richest materials for eman- 


conditions under which the Emotions and Thoughts 
are evolved. That “poetic diction,” which the 


above-mentioned author calls the art of uttering 
“His object, in this system of words, was to | “natural feelings in unnatural language,” ought 


_to have been acknowledged by every one who has 


read Wordsworth (to go no farther for authority) 
as a mistake ; and, since that great poet has written, 
an exploded one. The pleasure we have in the 
versification and style of Homer is as great as ever; 
the delight we have in recognising the human pas- 
sions of his heroes is also as great as ever; but the 
interest we take in the situations of these actors, 
and in their pursuits and manners, is only the in- 
terest of antiquarianism. Wordsworth has said— 
‘If the labours of men of science should ever create 
any material revolution, direct or indirect, in our 
condition, and in the impressions which we habi- 
tually receive, the poet will sleep then no more 


than at present, but he will be ready to follow the 
man of science, not only in those general indirect 


cipated fiction ; materials, however, far too vast | 


and various for the limited capacity of metrical 


celebration. 


effects, but he will be at his side, carrying sensa- 
tion into the midst of the objects of the science 
itself.” This is admirably said; but it is limiting 


_ poetry even more than in his poetic writings them- 


selves, 


“That beneficent Omnipotence, before which we | 
must all bow down, has so ordered it that Imita- | 


tion should be the mental feature of modern Eu- 


rope; and has ordained that we should adopt a. 
Syrian religion, a Grecian literature, and a Roman | 


law. At the revival of letters, we behold the por- 
tentous spectacle of national poets communicating 
their inventions in an exotic form. Conscious of 
the confined nature of their method, vet unable to 
extricate themselves from its fatal ties, they sought 
variety in increasing artifice of diction, and sub- 
stituted for the melody of the lyre the barbaric 


clash « rhyme. 


a 


_that suggested them to his mind. 


! 


Sensation is not the only province over 
which the muses rule; truth is to the reason what 
happiness is to the moral nature, and both are the 
ultimate objects of true poetry. 

The author of * The Wondrous Tale” tells us 
that the age of versification is gone, while verses 
are showered upon the printing machine like snow 
flakes in a northern storm: he would tell us the 
stars were all out, while it was their very number 
The venerable 


bard of Rydal Mount, in the last volume he gave 


“While I have endeavoured to effect my own | 


emancipation from the trammels of the old style, 


Ido not flatter myself for a moment that the new 


. . @ 


lich I offer combined those rare qualities 
ich | anticipated may be the ultimate result of 
is revolution. But, suchas it is, it stands on its 
wn merits, and may lead abler men to achieve 
abler con sequences.” 
\Ithough this facile writer, on whom, by his own 
ion, “ has descended the spirit of great 


the world, has a set of verses made by selecting a 
few lines from each of three different authors, and 
printing them consecutively asa poem. Appended 
to this is a note, guarding himself by a caution to 
the public against imitating this patchwork, from 
heing the originator of a new kind of composition. 
And this advice is given to a community that might 
fill the markets with hampers of the “ original” 
article. Why so great a mind busied himself with 
such a triviality, is no question, as the gravest and 


‘greatest has his hour of relaxation; but that he 
should entertain this idea of its importance, is an 


’ thus turns his back on his calling, he has | 


romance, and the reader cannot at first under- 
tan] what occasions the cranks and jerks which 
<recably interrupt his progress. 


! Unportant truth, with much that is as false as 
‘1 consideration and a paramount desire of 
lty can make it. True it is, that what is the 
‘ry of one age cannot be the poetry of another 
ut modification; that isto say, it cannot con- 


eajpioyed rhythm, and even rhyme in the prose of | 


instance how much the uncertain condition of 
verse, in the present day, has unsettled the critical 
discrimination even of the author of the * Lyrical 


| Ballads” and “ The Excursion.” The gravity with 


which he considers this trifle jars unpleasantly 


. This vagary | 
sone of those inventions which shows us pert of 


itsclf with the affections by the ties which are | 
must conduce to this end; and the arts, instead of 


igest, If those ties be such generalities as avoid 
uliarity of circumstance. But this is not 


with our faith in the expansiveness of the poetic 
creed which he propounded. 

Must we then seriously consider poetry as of 
the past :—now that steam has superseded the thews 
and sinews of the horse, that the useful has sup- 
planted the pleasurable? What then is the useful 
good for, if it be not for the greater accumulation 
of happiness? Indeed all the facilities of science 


being on the wane, are, and must be, acquiring 


rning rhythm or rhyme, the means of afford- | new powers, and now fitting themselves for greater 
< an accompaniment of pleasure, which it is the 
‘ry condition of all Art to afford; but it re- 


| 





purposes than they have yet pursued. Bentham 
himself has given us his favourable opinion, and 
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exclaims—“ What infinite regions are open to the 
explorer in the pursuit of pleasurable thoughts! 
The world is all before him; and not this world 
only, but all the worlds that roll in the unmea- 
sured tracts or the measureless heights of imagina- 
tion.” Regulated and controlled by the Utili- 
tarian principle, imagination becomes a source of 
boundless blessings.” Has the accumulation of 
poetic compositions made it unnecessary to add to 


the stock already so rich in our language? If) 


poems were definite somethings, to be judged of as 
we judge of the correctness of geometrical pro- 
blems, then adding to their number would be an 
useless task; but infinite as human thought, and 
never-ceasing like the pulsation of the heart, must 
be the poetry that aspires to be the interpreter of 
our humanity. 


Having premised these desultory observations | 


on the multiform nature of the poetic, and on the 
doubtful manner in which it is at present consi- 


dered, we shall take a slight review of its history, | 
and the changes through which it has passed, in | 


consequence of national or social revolutions. Do- 


ing so will throw considerable light on its artificial | 


nature as we approach nearer our own time, and 
on those theories which have lately revolutionized 
it, and which are more particularly the subject of 
these pages. 

In glancing over the political and moral progress 
of a people in connexion with literature, the ques- 
tion is suggested to us, in what measure the author 
is the product and embodiment of his time; and in 
what measure, conversely, the time has responded 
tov and been modified by his genius. When inju- 
dicious admirers praise any one who has not been 
sy successful as they desire, they often say, “ He 


was before his time.” To say so, implies a want | 
of governing power in the individual, and a want | 


of judgment in applying for sympathy to an audi- 
ence which was not in astate tosympathize. Each 


of the great masters in poetic or other literature, | 
embodies and perpetuates for ever the social char- | 


acter of his téme equally with the intellectual char- 


acter of his life. “ile is the combined product of 
such internal powers as modify the nature of others, | 


and of such external influences as excite and sus- 


tain these powers: he is not one but both. Every | 
man’s mind is, in this respect, modified by all the | 
objects of nature and art; by every word and every | 


suggestion which has been ever admitted to act 
upon his consciousness; it is the mirror upon which 
all forms are reflected, in which they compose one 
form. Poets, not otherwise than philosophers, 
painters, sculptors, and musicians, are, in one sense, 
the creators, and, in another, the creations of their 
age. From this subjection, the loftiest do not 
escape. There is a similarity between Homer and 
Hesiod, between JEschylus and Euripides, between 
Virgil and Horace, between Dante and Petrarch, 
between Shakspeare and Fletcher, between Dryden 
and Pope.” * 

It is forgetting this which perplexes the casual 


reader, and which has caused so much falsity in| 


the canons of pedantic criticism. It is the want of 


Preface to “ Prometheus Usheund,” 


_ keeping this connexion between the history ang 
the art, ever present tv the mind in looking upon 
_ the paintings of the various schools and ages, from 
that of Cimabue to Claude, that makes so many 
dilettante play such fantastic tricks before high 
| heaven. On the resuscitation of painting, the char. 
| acter of the Catholic Church, its martyrs, its 
saints, its angels, in whose aid only it was employed 
for a long period, determined the severe style of 
its design, and the sombre nature of its colouring, 
They may be beyond all price as containing this 
spirit—as illustrating a moral nature common to 
all times, and the intellectual transition peculiar to 
the age, and yet be as unentitled to admiration now, 
or to be a model to-day, as the Coventry mysteries 
to be reproduced upon the stage. 

There has been, undoubtedly, many great writers 
who have had little connexion with the passing 
time. These, however, have been such as attached 
themselves to investigations of some precise logical 
or theological nature. They have been more men 
of science than anything else, and in no case con- 
| nected with art. Their works are such as were not 
necessarily in the vernacular tongue ; and this cir- 
cumstance, even when they may be in verse, dis- 
entitles them to all claim to consideration in tracing 
the stream of a national literature. The venerable 
Bede, for instance, has written much that was 
scarcely ever known to exist, and at first could 
only be addressed to a few foreign monks—monks 
educated in foreign letters. And this continues to 

be the case as long as Latin was the written lan- 
‘guage. William of Malmesbury, Michael Scott, 
Roger Bacon, and Mathew Paris, are names which 
we venerate without knowing much about, and cite 
at second-hand, with a sort of negative respect. 
But it is the spirit, and not the formalized produc- 
tions of these times, which it is desirable we inves- 
tigate. The poetry of those days was acted more 
than uttered ; it was the everyday routine of a life 
spent in vivid contrast of passions, hair-breadth 
’scapes, and desperate accidents, or in the seclusion 
of a rude domestic or monastic contentment. The 
exercise of the imagination was listening to the old 
warrior from the holy sepulchre, or the pilgrim 
with the seallop-shell of St. John of Compostela 
on his hat, who had as many tales to tell as there 
were angels in the good host’s coffers. Fancy 
employed itself in material, not in mimetic crea- 
tions ; and fen and fell were peopled with the 
pixies and fairy-folk : its spectacles were not 
tinsel and pasteboard behind the 'stage-lamps, but 
the proud display of rival wealth and rival power 
‘in joust and tournament, before kings and ladies 

raining influence and inciting to achievement. The 

knightly accomplishments were all learned in the 

field ; and the only superiority was in greater dex- 

terity or greater courage: the rest was left to the 

monks, who were the only clerks then known. 

King Arthur thus addresses the knight in the 

Boke of Sir Tristrem :—* For all manners of hunt- 


ing thou bearest the prize ; and of all measures of 


blowing thou art the beginner ; and of all the terms 
of hunting and hawking thou art the beginner. 
The knight of chivalry was also to be endowed 
with personal beauty, to dance and ride gracefully, 
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and to be skilled in music: and, in Provence, this 
included the composition of songs. Those so well 
accomplished in chivalrous refinement, were not, 
however, much known, it is to be feared, in Bri- 
tain; and the feat of casting a lance in the air, and 
catching it again by the hand three times, as per- 
formed by a knight on the field of Hastings, would 
be more admired by his Norman brethren, than any 
finding of rhymes, or sweet singing of love ditties, 
would have been. The knighthood of chivalry is 
now entirely gone. We have no institution that 
at all resembles it, as then acquired by preliminary 


service in the degrees of page and esquire, and en- | 


tailing moral as well as political obligation. The 

rince even was here an aspirant ; and knighthood 
and holy orders were small intermediate and con- 
necting links between the ruling and the labour- 
ing classes. There were no ethics, no divinity in 
those days; and the “ Gesta Romanorum” pre- 
sent a curious picture of the eloquence of the pul- 
pit. The pardoner went his rounds, and the un- 
easy conscience was soothed by him as the case 
demanded. The penance was duly performed ; the 
craftsman leaving his stall, and betaking himself 
across the country with great faith, and feet well 
shod for the journey, to kiss St. Bartholomew's 
thumb. Monks and friars, gray, black, and white, 
mixing with the people (it may be much after the 
fashion of the “ Frieres of Berwick,” whom Dun- 
bar has celebrated,) varied the social aspect of the 
time, and added to its picturesque. The sumptu- 
ousness of the times, too, was shown in much pa- 
rade. Archbishop Becket, when he travelled, was 
followed by all the carriages which he could com- 
mand : two of these were appropriated to the con- 
veyance of his liquors ; but a horse could carry all 
the books he needed. 


I found on a freiture a frier on a benche, 

A great churl and a grim, growen as a tonue, 
With a face so fat as a ful bledder, 

Blowen bretful of breathe, and as a bag hanged 
On both his cheekes, and his chin with a challede 
So grete as a goose eye, grown all of grece, 

That all wagged his flesh, as a quick mire.* 

But such as this was only a variorum specimen. 
All the devotion of the enthusiast, doubtless, occu- 
pied and made vocal with prayers many a cloister ; 
and the rigid emblazon of the Mater Dolorosa, re- 
ceived the tears of many a penitent ; although 
none of that time thought of weaving the scene 
into a drama, like Margaret’s prayer in Faust; and 
many an aged monk breathed his soul away in 
the contention between fear and hope, though the 
paucity of information caused him, as Bishop 
Percy observes, to remain “ utterly unacquainted 
ven with whatever related to the Mahometan 
nations, and to represent them as worshipping 
idols, or adoring a golden statue of Mahomet.” 

_ Everything was vital and active, nothing reflec- 
tive and systematic. The compositions which then 
represented poetry were of two kinds ; the Romance 
and the Ballad. The first of these was the elder, 
and common to the western nations of Europe ; 
the latter was the more popular, and sprang up 
and decayed on the spot. Both of them are, as 


* “ The Crede of Piers Plowman.” 
*O, LXXXIX.—TOL, ViI1, 
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might have been expected, narrative ; and the po- 
pulace collected in the market-place, listening to 
some “ blind crowder” reciting “ Chevy Chase,” 
felt all the fire of feudal enmity stirred up within 
them. The characters, the scenes, were familiar. 
The badge of servitude might be on the shoulder of 
the minstrel, whose mode of recital strongly showed 
the character of the age. It was not enough that he 
related his verses: he was to sing them, and ac- 
company his music with antics and gesticulations, 
as the passage dictated. The poetry was fully more 
in his delivery than in his words—a striking and 
stirring impression was to be communicated, and 
this was to be done by an excitment of the kind 
understood by the audience. Toil and hardihood 
were the masters of all who hearkened to him, and 
the sympathies were to be appealed to in a manner 
strong enough to obviate these numbing evils. The 
shows at Tourney, or Saints’ Day, were made to 
charm the eye and ear; and the minstrel found it 
necessary to unite mimicry and jonglery with his 
rhymes, to command attention. But the action 
and the musical accompaniment, it is difficult now 
to criticise, or take into consideration, in connexion 
with what remains—the rhymes. These are, in 
themselves, sufficiently interwoven with the inte- 
rests of those for whom they were composed. The 
Border raid, or the freebooter’s hiding-place in the 
deep wood, 


Where leaves were sharp and long, 


was most frequently the scene ; or a more courtly 
strain admitted us to the ladies’ bower or the lofty 
hall, 


Where many a lady there was set, 
In purple and in pall. 


But how would the franklin and the hinds, or the 
artificers of those generations, the maker of bolts 
and bows, the lorimers, the croakers, and the 
armourers, be rejoiced by such ditties as Johnnie 
Armstrong, Kinmont Willie, or William of Cloudes- 
ly. The latter is an ancient and perfect ballad, 
and very well illustrates the nature of the compo- 
sition, and its adaptation to its audience. To imi- 
tate the historic ballad is now only an affectation 
of the curious ; although the narrative ballads of 
Allan Cunningham, Hogg, and Sir Walter Scott 
still interest ; although we have no prejudices for 
or against the heroes—no music, no mimes. The 
ballad of William of Cloudesly begins by describ- 
ing the three friends as being outlawed for veni- 
son—and William as unable to resist the wish to 
see his wife again. He comes to her window at 


night :— 
“ Where be thou, fair Alice,” he said ; 
“ My wife and children three ! 
. let in thine own husband, 
filliam of Cloudesly.” 


“ Alas !” then said fair Alice, 
And sighéd wondrous sore, 

“ This place hath been beset for you 
This half-a-year and more.” 


«“ Now I am here,” said Cloudesly, 
“ | would that in I were ; 
Now fetch me meat and drink enough 


Aad let ws make good cheer.” ob 
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She fetched him meat and drink plenty, 
Like a true wedded wife ; 

And pleaséd him with what she had, 
Whom she loved as her life. 


All this speaks to the heart ; and man and boy, 
matron and maid, bless the minstrel for calling up 
to their minds those domestic gods which we, as a 


nation, esteem, or did esteem, somuch. The ballad | 
goes on to narrate his capture, and the intelligence | 
being conveyed to his brethren, and the rescue which | 


they bring. The interest increases as it advances ; 
and to the end, which is a happy one, it continues 
to address itself to the self-interest of its auditory. 


Thus endeth the lives of these good yeomen, 
God send them eternal bliss ; 

And all that with a hand-bow shooteth, 
That of heaven may never miss.— Amen. 

The Romance was for a higher class. The noble 
youth sat in the red, and azure, and green light of 
the painted window, with the illuminated book on 
his knee. The Mort d’Arthur,” it might be, or 
“Amadis de Gaul,” or “Sir Lancelot duo Lac,” 
that book over which bent Francesca and Paolo, as 
has been told in the nobler fiction of Dante, the 
stern poet of Christian mythos,—retributive curse 
and benediction ; when theirswimming and wildered 
eyes met, and “that day they read no more.” 

The adage so often quoted, although said by a 
wise man, * Let me make the ballads, and who will 
may make the laws,” was an extravagant appre- 
ciation of the popular influence of those composi- 
tions. But their influence must have been very 
great. They alone were native productions ; and 
bear on their stvle and subject undeniable evidences 
of the truth of their descriptions and the sincerity 
of theirsentiments. The domineering and tyranny 
of a Norman nobility over a Saxon husbandry were 


res! sted \ car hy \ car, and age hy age. Robin Hood, 


and other heroes of a like stamp, were houschold 
gods around the joyous hearths of Old England. 


The stubborn impatience, and the quick forgiveness | 


when the fight Is done, which, down to our own 
times, has both secured our independence, and faci- 
litated our being hoodwinked, to take our chance 
for good things, like ducking for apples at All- 
Hallow Eve, is everywhere visible. The Scottish 
ballads weredistinguished from these,as the national 
character is distinguished from the English ; and 
the Jacobite relics show us all the inveterate pre- 


judices and deathless feelings to which the High- | 


land feuds bear ample testimony. Romance was 
a melange, and ours came from the French : besides 
the whole of the romances of any note may be 


numbered : but the ballads were innumerable. | 


They were the product of the men who sung them, 
and related what all the audience knew something 
of before, 


The romance was filled with knightly courtesy | 


and deeds of high emprise. It was a tissue of 
travels and feats ; and its machinery was composed 
of all that could be invented of yorgeous, or cleaned 
from Morisean tale, northern tradition, or classic 
perein, heightened in colour and garnished with the 
chivalry of the age. Much has been said regarding 
its origin, and much regarding the origin of the 
(rothic architecture. Enough, for the present pur- 
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_ pose, that both were the productions of that eps. 
‘the one a grand invention of grotesque form and 
appropriate sculpture; the other an imaginatiy. 
divertisement, suited to the age when the hawker 
repeated to himself this prescribed formula, (the 
purpose or sense of which it seems impossible t, 
guess,) if the valued bird was hurt by the heron 
“The lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David 
has conquered: Hallelujah!’ when the stern knight 
swore by the gay peacock ; when luxury showed 
itself by dressing in cloth of gold ; when the ladies 
-a-hunting went on 

| * Jennettes of Spain, that ben so white, 
Trapp d to the ground with silver bright ;” 

and the desires of all were directed to the East, to 
the holy sepulchre on Mount Calvary, the scene of 
contention and zealotry for centuries. 

There was also another kind of poetic creation 
which must be noticed—the Mystery. * The papal 
hierarchy, from accident, fanaticism, or policy, 
pursued too often a spurious plan of forcing iman- 
kind to become technical automatons of rites end 
dreams, words and superstitions, and supporting a 
system which, if not originally framed, was at 
least applied to enforce a long-continued exertion of 
transferring the world into the hands of ecclesiastics, 
and too often superseding the Christianity of the 
Gospel by that of tradition, policy, half-delirious 
bigotry, and unenlightened enthusiasin.”* — Part of 
that plan was the exhibition, on stages erected on 
the street, of certain persons and incidents in the 
Bible history. “ Every burgher company had his 
pageante or parte; which pageantes were a hig! 
scaffold with two roomes—a higher and a lower— 
upon four wheels. In the lower, they apparelled 
themselves ; in the higher room, they played, being 
all open on the top, that all beholders might see 
them (!) The places where they played them was 
in every streete. They began first at the abbey 
gates, and, when the pageant was played, it was 
wheeled to the high cross before the mayor, and so 
to every strect, so that every street had a pageante 
playing before them, till all the pageants for the 
iday appointed were played; and, when one pa- 
zeante was near ended, worde was broughte, from 
street to street, that so they might come in place 
thereof, exceeding orderly, and all the streets had 
their pageant afore them, all at one time playing 
together; to see which plays was greate resort. Tt 

It has been said the Calabrian peasant looks upon 
the pictures of the Virgin with a human love; it 
is difhcult to imagine with what feelings our ances- 
tors witnessed those exhibitions, relating as they 
often did, to the miraculous birth— 


V, purissima, 
Dulcis Virgo Maria, 
how wert thou then outraged! Chateaubriand 
says— Language was then stark naked.” The 
| persons of the Trinity and the Mater Dei might be 
also said to have been stark naked. It was neces 
sury to engage the senses in that barbaric state of 
religion. Materialism was the only condition of 


| 
| ¢), sanctissima, 


= — 


* Turner's * History of the Anglo-Saxons.” 
+ See “Hone’s Aucient Mysteries,” Ac. 














being the period could apprehend; and their 
teachers, the monks, were more inclined to bring 
the faith down tothat standard, than to endeavour 
+) raise the people to a spiritual knowledge. These 
hows were announced from the pulpits by the 
preachers ; and frequently an abbot or a bishop 
presided at them with the ecrosier in his hand, 
though the entertainment might conclude with 
fehts, baitings, jousts, wrestling, dancing, and 
racing. Clement the Sixth granted a thousand 
rs’ indulgence to those who should attend the 


Veal 


wries of sacred dramas at Chester. Such perform- 


anees Were for the commonalty what tournaments 
were for the nobles. But, besides these show S, the 
middle ages observed a much greater number of 
slemnities than modern times: genuine enjovments 
are everywhere the offspring of national creeds, 
2 Revolution has not had thy power to create a 
single durable festival ; and if there are still popu- 
lar holidays, in spite of incredulity, they all belong 
to the old Christianity: mankind do not attach 
themselves strongly to any pleasures but such as 
are at once recollections and hopes.” 

In the midst of all this, what is called the recical 
of letters took place. Arts began to be cultivated 
in Italy. A greater dissemination of classics took 
place. Books addressed to select readers and to the 
learned began to be written in the vernacular 
tongue. 

Now it was that the danger sprung up of having 
our popular literature, and especially our poetry, 
acted upon by those foreign influences which all 
along had separated the initiated from the vulgar, 
the cloister from the street. The struggle between 
the languages of the Norman and Saxon races was 
subsiding in the time of Chaucer: the danger did 
not come from that quarter, although the rival lan- 
cuages had interrupted, and, perliaps, prevented 
the springing up of an English poetry before this 
ume, A Saxon bishop ran a chance of being ex- 
pelled, if he did not know French ; and the charters 
of monasteries had been destroyed because they 
were written in English. The trouveurs spoke the 
lauguave of the invaders, and always extolled— 

Mainte belle dame courtoise 

Bien parlant en langue Frangoise. 
If the influx of Normans had continued, the con- 
test might have ended fatally for our literature. 
As it was, the first English act of the Commons is 
“ late as the vear 1425; and the act in 1362, 
which directs that judgment be henceforth given, 
inthe native tongue, in courts of justice, is drawn 
pin French. The force of numbers and of habit 
prevailed by degrees, although in Chaucer, 
The well of English undefiled, 


We find so many French idioms, that that high title 
has been endeavoured to be wrested from him, 
though bestowed by Spenser, 

It was not from that quarter that the danger of 


ir native vigour being impaired was to proceed, 
Che 


r 
‘ 


Classic models, again, were too sculpturesque 
that epoch to imitate: and the genius of our 
Satlicat poets found nore congenial material in the 
lialian poetry. They converted what they bor- 
mwel into a form of their own; and Chaucer, 


came over and immediately announced himself by 
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Gower, Dunbar, James I. of Scotland, and all the 
others who wrote before or about the era of the 
Reformation, are native. They had no precedents ; 
they formed no school; or, if they did, Nature was 
their teacher. The story might be borrowed—the 
moral or figure transplanted, (not translated ;) still 
the transplantation was se fitted to the soil as to 
retain its vitality, and to give fruit; and, though 
, it was retained 
merely as the shell, the skeleton, which the new 
heauty covered, Yet it was this worship of models 
Which was to arrest the blood in the veins of our 


taken from the vreatest mnaster 


poets, when a& mioe4re formal faith of fore ign growth 
had taken root, and a new dynasty) nfected 
the vreat, both at court and theatre, with the char- 
acter of sycophantic refinement. The contention 
between the truly English and the falsely tasteful 
was long; but after Milton placed the crown on the 
scholastic, it began to subside; and, after the ae- 
cession of the Prince of Orange, our poetry became 
as dead as a petrifaction, But before this disease 
began, or while its attacks were yet spasmodic, we 
had a band of mighty nen: “there were giants in 
those days.” The dramatists of the Elizabethan 
reign, that nebule, that great cluster of the Ulumi- 
nati of intense genius, were without models, prece- 
dents, or rules. They seemed, in adopting the 
new-found and unborrowed vehicle of the stage as 
their medium, to throw off all trammels, and lean 
in their own naked wisduin on the omnipotent pro- 
tection of Nature. 

Making a huge stride, we descend from this age 
of the * Immortals” to contemporary times, 

Della Crusca, it appears, was the name of the 
celebrated Italian academy which undertook the 
sifting or purifying of the national tongue, and 
whose dictionary became its standard, By one of 
these arbitrary and unimeaning combinations of 
words and things, which spring up now and then, 
this cognomen has been transferred to the fashion 
of verses which Mrs. Thrale and some other Eng- 
lish people, at that time resident in Florence brought 


Into vogue. It was an improvement on the French 


Classic taste, which Swift satirizes; and, although 


now dead and buried by asexton worthy of its 1f— 
the author of the Baviad, aman of a dogged perti- 
nacity of understanding, and a pows rful common- 
sense—it ull loubtedly contributed in te mean 
devree, to cause the poetry of this country to be 
considered as the liwlt wel that idleness ay spin 
for her amusement—as an invention to wile away 
an hour. This was the more cusils done, as the 
practical tendency of the public mind was already 
beginning to treat it with neglect. 

At the time when a daily paper, called The 
World, was set up, says Gifford, the first cargo of 
poetry arrived from Florence, and Was given to the 
world through this favoured medium. “ There was 
& specious brilliancy in these exotics, which dazzled 
the native grubs, who had scarcely ever ventured 
bevond a sheep, i“ crook, apd a rose tree, with an 
ostentatious display of ‘blue hills,” and ‘ crashing 
torrents,’ and ‘ petrifying suns. From admiration 
to imitation is but a step. While the epidemic 
malady was passing from fool to foul, Della Crusea 
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a ‘Sonnet to Love.’ The fever turned into a 
frenzy: Laura Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, 
and a thousand other nameless names, caught the 
infection; and, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, all was nonsense and Della Crusea.”’ 

Much as all this deserved contempt, and was to 
be deprecated, it was in some respects a pleasant 
and pure kind of folly. The meek innocence of 
Stothard’s style of design is a better embodiment 
of the same feeling which inspired the Rosa-Matil- 
das and Edwins. Miserably mannered and without 
character his figures are; but many of his females 
are perfect saints, and almost deserve the value 
which is still put on them. Perhaps it may have 
been the good luck of the reader to have solaced 
himself in a country inn, during some week or 
year, to be ever remembered for its summer sun- 
shine both of heart and sky. Perhaps, somewhat 
exhausted, with strolling along the dry, white, 
limestone road, he may have sounded his way along 
the well-scrubbed boards into the wainscoted par- 
Jour with open window, and walls decorated with 
old engravings in black wood frames, by Cipriani 


and Bartolozzi. Here, while he refreshes himself , 


with his ale, making himself contented with it, be 
it good or bad, and passes a listless hour in indo- 
lently listening to the rustic voices without, observ- 
ing the interesting movements of boys about the 
stable door, or in gazing on the engravings in black 
frames, he may have felt for the lackadaisical figures 
therein represented, a sort of Christian benevolence, 
and come to the conclusion that the followers of 
Della Crusca, whether in verse or picture, had a 
desire for something better than they attained. 
One of the prints may be Music, and the other 
Dancing—or the one Hope, and the other Felicity ; 
and, after decyphering the emblems, and admiring 
the soft round dimpled faces and sandalled feet, you 
find yourself just as far from hating as from loving. 

The verse that like Maria’s flows, 

No rubs to stagger, and no sense to pose ; 

Which, read and read, you raise your eyes in doubt, 

And gravely wonder what it is about. 


Fuseli, and Loutherbourg, and Mortimer, wild 
enough in theirown styles, were horrible demoniacs, 


when compared to Angelica Kauffinanand Cipriani; | 


and Strange was a maker of cables in contrast to 
Bartolozzi. ‘To such complexion we must come 
at last.” The decoration of the boudoir descends 
to the country ale-house, and from thence it has 


nearly sunk into oblivion. These ornamental | 


prints are still, however, pleasantly associated with 
ease and dry leaves. When we think of thein, we 
think of the vine about the old English bow-win- 
dow, clearing lines across the dusty panes with its 
tendrils, as the wind sways it; and the heavy wag- 
gon passing to the town, hailed with noisy talk 
anda rattle of pewter. It may be that we are now 
greater worshippers of Mammon, and the portrait 
ef a mail-coach has superseded the pretty faces ; 
or a coloured Battle of Waterloo testifies to the 
military glory of the last thirty years; or the pat- 
tern paper needs no embellishment: but there is 
certainly a want of some taste to succeed that 
Which is past. 

The names of Burns and Cowper are nearly con- 


temporaneous with each other, and with the trash 
just noticed. Burns— 


He who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the mountain side— 


had only one mode of study : he knew nothing of 
styles: he was ignorant of all the chances and 
| changes that the history of poetry illustrates, ang 
of the waxing and waning of opinion, and he was 
saved thereby: he knew nothing about ihe defipj- 
' tions of poetry, nor of the high calling of the poet ; 
| he knew only the ballads floating about, and the 
grave and gay music of Scotland. These were bjs 
models, and this his inspiration. His heart was 
his critic, his umpire without appeal. Cowper, on 
'the other hand, a learned and shy being, was 
placed in a position the most favourable to a man 
of genius: he was as averse to the great world as 
Burns was distant from it. Hayley says “ His 
own forcible expression represented him at West- 
minster School as not daring to raise his eyes above 
the shoe buckle of the elder boys, who were too 
apt to tyrannize over his gentle spirit.” This 
timidity increased with his years. It was neces- 
sary, after his friends had got him appointed Clerk 
of the Journals, that he should appear at the bar 
of the House of Lords, to entitle him to hold the 
otice. He was incapable of the effort ; his reason 
was overwhelmed by the idea of even once being 
gazed upon by such an assemblage; and his future 
life of retirement in the country was one of extreme 
simplicity. Thus fe also lived in everyday con- 
verse with the objects he described, and went to 
the well-head to drink. But these authors left 
everything to be desired. They pointed out to us 
the estimable and the amiable within our reach, 
and would read us a lesson of pride in our human- 
itv, and contentment in our condition. Ail this, 
_however, great as it is, is but little considered in 
the throng of pursuits that continually engage the 
_world ; and there was something else, more parti- 
| cularly at that time, necessary for the well-being 
of the age. The influence which Cowper had could 
have been no other than a restraining influence; 
| whereas the movement had already begun which 
was destined to agitate all minds, and continue to 
do so until loftier questions shall be disposed of, 
and contentment (if its realization be possible) 
shall be warranted by being self-decreed and willed 
by the spirit within, as well as by the layers of 
clay or of silver about the household hearth and the 
senatorial council. The Scotch metaphysicians 
and conservative economists may play the same 
tune over again for ever, without making any, 
save themselves, really and acticely believe, that 
there is no more in the soul of man than 1s 
dreamt of in their philosophy ; and the voice of the 
charmer, though she charm ever so sweetly, shall 
not draw the crowd from pressing on in the vigorous 
race Which public opinion and improvement are 
now running. Words have been whispered for 
ages which men repeated to each other ag in som- 
nolence ; and, half conscious only, or nearly uncon- 
scious, of their meaning, were easily persuaded 
that they were evil dreams. These words are now 
‘bandied about on the lips of the multitude, hal- 
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Jowed or profane, Attic or Beeotian ; and the accom- | 
lishment and end will bring unheard-of things. 
The poct must always sympathize with, he must | 
be one of, his own audience. He must understand 
what it desires, and whether he direct or repress, | 
he must again (as of old) exercise a beneficent 
influence, and “be the Aurora to the unknown | 
time.” If a period ever arrive (to use the words 
we have quoted before,) “ when what is now called 
Science, familiarized to men, shall be ready to put 
on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the poet 
shall lend his divine spirit to aid the transtigura- 
tion, and will welcome the being thus produced as | 
3 dear and genuine inmate of the household of 
man.” This transfiguration has already begun, 
although the author just quoted does not seem to 
have thought so in his poetical works. The power 
of machinery is substituted for manual labour. 
Steam binds, as with iron bridges, every land ; re- 
deeming men from the chances of many evils. | 
Political or intellectual rights have ceased to be, as 
formerly, bugbears for the vulgar; they have be- 
come merely portions of justice; anon they will be 
flat and unprofitable. ‘The serpent, with its tail 
in its mouth, from being the symbol of eternity, 
has become the bauble of childhood ;’’* but there 
are new symbols to be invented, as there are new 
truths required to be symbolized; a new and more 
perfect peace is to be aspired to and moralized on, | 
which shall be different from the contentment which | 
the pastoral muses have loved to describe. | 
All this has been vaguely moving in the German | 
mind, and conferring a colour of spiritual and last- | 
ing interest, before we (a comfortable people, as | 
| 


the English have been called) have awakened to 
the consciousness of its existence. It was only by | 
the earthquake of the French Revolution that we | 
were convinced of those principles and tendencies | 
in modern civilisation which are now so generally | 
recognised. And even when that astounding self- 
disorganisation of a nation, and proclamation of the | 
mortality or old age of conventions took place, (so | 
slow were we to acknowledge the real state of the | 
matter, and interpose to prevent worse evils,) we lent | 
our aid to put them again in chains. Coleridge, | 
Wordsworth, Southey, were then young men. “ In 
Germany and in England alike,” says De Quincey, 
in an article published in this Magazine, “ the 
poetry was regenerated. The poets felt themselves 
putting away childish things, and now, at length, 
entering on the sincere thinking of mature man- 
hood.” With the thinkers of this country it was 
eminently so: the twenty miles of Channel had 
been enough to prevent the licentious voice of the 
French writers of the previous age from being 
heard among us; and our philosophy had become 
altogether experimental. Among the Germans, 
transcendental ideas had been spoken of, and sys- | 
tems promulgated, which, if they favoured the 
‘isionary-profound—the national characteristic— | 
they far counterbalanced that evil by asserting the 


: * Fuseli’s Remarks prefixed to Blake's Etchings from 
The Grave.” 
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existence of a sphere beyond the visible diurnal, 


‘and elevated art by exercising critical acumen. 


“ Lessing had turned the minds of men to a deeper 
and truer interest in literature ; had even decidedly 
begun to introduce a heartier, warmer, and more 
expressive style. The Germans were on the alert ; 
in expectation, or, at least, in full readiness for 
some bolder impulse.”* Werner, Schiller, and 
Goethe, were all observers; and F. Schlegel calls 
the school of philosophy which Fichte originated, 
the co-tendency of the age with the French Revo- 
lution. 

Wordsworth had published some verses about 
this time, called * Descriptive Sketches.” 
although afterwards condemned as vicious in their 
principles of composition by hisown maturcr taste, 
would, it has been alleged, have gained him a high 
momentary notoriety with the public, had they 
been properly brought under its notice. But this 
they never could have done: they are cold and 
correct ; without enthusiasm; and, altogether, were 
of a kindthe most unpromising fora young author 
to produce: no erring power, no unaccomplished 
endeavour. Coleridge, also, had been poetizing, 
and Southey, the third of a triumvirate which shall 
be memorable, in these days; but neither had done 
anvthing which may be considered remarkable. 
We write poetry in our youth; and, when the busi- 
ness of life commences, exchange the muse for some 
better dowered and more housewifely companion ; 
acknowledging at last, or only satisfying ourselves 


These, 


' with the excuse, that the gods had not made us 


poetical. With how many is this the case !—and 
with those especially whose natures were so at- 
tuned, the active and the passive, the rational and 


| the imaginative, so tempered together as to check 


a decided bias. Such, perhaps, some of these trium- 
virs might have been; and, in the advancement of 
the church, passed away “into the night of time” 
as quietly as the happiest vicar or the most discon- 
tented dean. ‘There is no mistaking either of them 
for a Shakspeare ; or, to speak more properly, for 
that which Shakspeare would hare been in the 
totally different organisin of this age. Nor can we 
so mistake any of those that followed—Scott, or 
Byron, or Shelley, or Moore—nor all of them placed 
together, and viewed as the component parts of one 
mind—the mind of the age. ‘There would be a 
deficiency, (if we except Shelley, whose eye is ever 
bent on the future, as one who sees the shadows of 
coming powers, and the illumining of coming 
glories, to which all other eves are blind;) a def- 
ciency of one grand central tdea controlling and 
directing. The present has been the most ambitious 


' of all ages in its desires, but it has wanted com- 


pleteness and unity. That of Shakspeare’s was 
the age of observation, and was perfected in itself. 
Our late literature will be found to be, in fact, 


endeavours towards some object not attained, and 


which was so little understood as to be most often 
wrongfully pursued. 
( To be continued. ) 
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SOME LOOSE THOUGHTS ON HANGING. 


Taat gentle humourist, The Standard, threw out 
a pleasant hint, some time ago, that it might be a 
source of general satisfaction, if certain [Irish judges, 
of recent elevation, were served as King Alfred 
served thirty-six English judges in one day. And 
how was that, reader, if thou knowest? Mass, he 
hung them up, pour encourager les autres. 

It is natural for a mind so constituted as to 
venerate the memory of a Norbury, harbour 
these aspirations: for if that remarkable personage 
was a meet ornament of the high seat he occupied 
for so many years in the Temple of Justice, the 
judges to whom The Standard alludes, can scarcely 
be accounted worthy of any place appurtenant to 
he building, except the scaftold. Their “ merit’ 
designates them to that “bad eminence,” as the 
surest way, at all events, of converting them into 
hanging judges. 

Another reason for so disposing of the uncon- 
formable functionaries, might be this: Unless 
these judges be hanged, there will soon be nobody 
else to hang. They may go about holding courts 
in Eyre ; but the whole ‘seme spectacle of a convict 
in air will be no more seen. The constellation of 
Jack Ketch, now dimly twinkling in the track of 
the departed Astra, will abandon our hemisphere 
in disgust; and the art of “Jaunching souls into 
eternity * be lost to posterity forever. The ratio 
ultima lequm, that perfection of the “perfection of 
reason,” is running fast into the dead letter. 

The progress of degeneracy is said to be gradual. 
The neglected garden does not become a wilderness 
at once; the tree does not always wither the moment 
it ceases to bear its accustomed fruit ; vet, modern 
innovation bears all before it with a ruthless spring- 
tide. [tis not twenty vears—no, nor anything like 
it—since the gallows groaned in all directions with 
expiatory offerings to that many-headed dragon— 
the Penal Code. Not only murderers, highway men, 
and housebreakers, but sheep-stealers and common 
thieves ; yea, swindlers and petty-larceny rogues, 
defeated in a controversy of forty shillings. took 
their turn under the fatal tre 

In 1820, two servants out of lat (Christian peo- 
ple thought them very much out-of-place indeed, ) 
were hanged in Dublin, for taking advantage of a 
large dinner-party, to purloin the cloaks and um- 
brellas out of a gentleman's hall in) Mountjoy 
Square, of which the door had been left open, 
through the carelessness or connivance of a domes- 
tic. The ground alleged for this most vigorous 
proceeding, was the shocking prevalence of cloak- 
and-umbrella stealing, at that period, out of gentle- 
men’s halls. It was quite right, no doubt, to put 
& stop to it; but it does not follow, as a matter of 
course, that 


Wretches must hang that geatlemen may dine. 


To speak, in detail, of the hundreds of whom the 
Whitchy Act “thinned the land,” by its compre- 
hensive principle of construction, would ope ‘4 
field of politics upon which it is not now advisable 
toenter. That act only required proof of a dis- 


trict being disturbed, to enlarge a common riot of 
assault into a felony. Such proof, too, was, for the 
most part, established upon the oath of a peace. 
preservation Magistrate, who enjoyed the emoly- 
ments of his office as long as the country was sory, 
to be in a state of insurrection, and no longer, S 
late as 1834, I have seen the Crown Counsel 
the Home Circuit, when all the overt proofs of a 
criminal’s personal delinquency had been estab. 
lished, requesting a moment's indulgence, until 
Major This, or Chief-Constahle T’other, could \e 
brought into court, to sustain the capital count of 
the indictment, by his report of the ** State of the 
Country.” 

Many hundreds were sacrificed, by virtue of the 
Whiteboy Act, and the liberal interpretation of 
which it was susceptible. Political hanging, how- 


ever, has no relation to my subject, except so far 


as it might be included in the playful and good- 
natured proposition of The Standard. Let us, 
therefore confine ourselves to executions, which 
used to take place in a well-constituted and orderly 
state of society, before Whigs or Radicals had a 
voice, one way or the other, inthe matter. In those 
days nobody ever spoke about hanging a judge, 
To have even mentioned King Alfred’s practical 
measures of Law Reform, in connexion with any 
member of the bench, would have amounted to the 
crime /rs@ majestatis, and have brought an editor 
to the pillory at least, if he might not be made, by 
a stretch of the old acts, to “go farther and fare 
worse,” Shade of Ollamh Fodlah J—how I should 
like to have seen the late Lord Ellenborough deal- 
ing with a libel of that sort! 

A half-witted seneschal of a Manor Court in 
Galway, lately provoked a loud burst of laughter 
hy thre atening to hang up some boys for wrang- 
ling about a game of marbles at the door. He 
fiercely brandished a charter in the black-letter, 
which conferred the power of life and limb upon 
the authority which he represented ; and he swore 
lustily that he would assert his privilege in five 
minutes’ time, if he could but find a hangman. 
But although this may be excellent laughing mat- 
ter now, it is not so very long since @ man was 
hanged in Treland for MAKING & NOISE! 

The fact is authentic. It was cited at a solemn 
meeting of the Twelve Judges, last winter, by 4 
me ‘miber of the venerable Consederunt, who had 
himself been an eye-witness of what he rel lated. 

When Justice, with her black c ap and funereal 
p all, rode the circuits, and Death skipping nimbly 
in her train, 


Bless’d his maw 
Destin’d to that good hour,— 


/aman was found cuilty of some felony, for which 


it appeared uncertain whether he would be cast for 
death or not. The court deferred the sentence, 
and ordered that he should stand over till the end 
of the assizes. The fellow was crazed ; and being 
taken back to prison, fell a howling, and uttering 
varivus other disagreeable noises, such as judges 
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do not like to hear, and which (as the window of 
his cell and that of the Crown Court opened upon 
the same plot) seriously interrupted the public 
business. 

The cause of this strange disturbance being as- 
certained, the judge sent a peremptory order to the 
malefactor to keep the peace, or (as his Lordship 
pithily remarked) “it might be worse for him.” 
But the wretch, ignorantly supposing that the law 
could do nothing worse in his case, returned an 
answer of defiance, and sent forth more piercing 
yells than before. 

, Now, what would one of our feeling Popish or 
Radical judges do in a like case? The solemn 

husiness of the Court was at a stand, and it was 

absolutely necessary that silence should be restored. | 
To remove the noisy culprit to a distant part of 
the prison would have abated the nuisance, pro hac 
rice; but then some future convict might repeat 
it, and, at all events, this would have compromised 
the dignity of the sacred ermine. The judge, of 
whom it is our hint to speak, had no notion of 
sanctioning so bad a precedent ; and therefore, as 
soon as he received the insulting reply, he cried 
with a loud voice, “ Bring him up!” 

These are thrilling words, from whatever lips 
they proceed, after the damnatory verdict of a 
jury; but who, that has heard them once uttered 
by the Rhadamanthus in question, can ever dismiss 
from his memory the tiger’s growl, and the blood- 
shot aspect of cruelty, which filled the bystanders 
with indescribable horror, and shot a pang, equal 
to the very bitterness of death, through the heart 
of the stoutest criminal ? 

In five minutes after the issuing of that terrible 
mandate, the criminal stood again in the dock, 
and received sentence of immediate execution. It | 
Was like the scene In Rokeby = 
Ho! Provost-Marshal! instantly | 
Lead Denzil to the gallows-tree ; 
Allow him not a patting word, 

Short be the shrift, and sure the cord ! 


The court adjourned while it was done ; and— 
8 prompt was justice then—his Lordship resumed 
his seat in about half an hour, with an unmoved | 
countenance, and went on trying men for their 
lives, who, if they were capitally convicted, did 
not (vou may be sure ) offend his ears ‘‘ with €a- 
clamations hyperbolical.” 

It would be rash to speculate upon the distine- 
tion which King Alfred might have deemed fit to 
confer upon such a Cadi as that ; but it may be 
doubted that he would have made him an Earl. 
The fact itself, which is well authenticated, and 
occurred within the present century, is important 
tobe borne in mind, when there is a question of 
hanging some of our judges, because they do not 


more nearly conform to the example of their pre- 
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in no enviable state of self-possession to think of 
their defence. The sheriff appeared in court after 
an hour or so, and his Lordship condescended to 
stoop forward and put some questions about the 
then executed criminals, and the manner of their 
death. If, reader, you had seen the unfortunate 
fellows in the dock, how their teeth chattered and 
their knees knocked against each other, during 
that short colloquy, you would never wish to stand 
a trial for your life in the same dignified presence, 
That personage is still an ornament of the Trish 
Bench, but not precisely one of those to whom the 
Tory oracle would award the Euthanasta of the 
gallows, 
In the declining days of a very far 

of the law, already glanced at, he p ' ata 
trial, but was asleep the greater part of the tiny 


ns Vindicator 


It is well for those whose conscience can suffer them 
But, though he 
dozed during the evidence, he Wiis wide awake to 
the charge, which was home for a conviction; and 
the jury, all picked men, according to the usage of 
that day, did their “ spiriting;” and the wretch 
was sentenced to die. An application, however, 


to slumber in such a situation. 


/ was made to his lordship to recommend a mitiga- 


tion ofthe punishment ; which he stoutly resisted, 
until the convict’s attorney boldly told him, that 
he must produce his notes to the government, which 
would be certainly applied to on the subject. Now, 
although Homer could sometimes nod as he wrote, 
it is not every one that can write while he nods; 
and our Nestor had, in fact, taken no notes at all. 
Conscious of this, and perceiving, also, that he was 
caught napping, he yielded without furtherentreaty ; 
and thus, owing to a happy accident, the man’s life 
Was spared, 

I suppose a hundred instances could be authen- 
ticated, from the yr rsonal observation of any har- 
¢ 


rister of thirty ye urs’ standing upon any of our 


circuits, showing what a mere lottery was the cri- 


| minal law, as it used to be administered, and by 


what CApriccios and fantasies or the individual 


bearing the sword of Justice, mens’ lives were 
saved or lost. 

It may be said, that these things are better ma- 
naged now; and there is truth in that. But stull 
a great deal too mus hh depr nds Upon thi humour 
and peculiar views of the man invested with the 


llow 


awful power of pronouncing the sentence. 


| often is it evident to the most ignorant peasint in 


Not eight Years ago, two insurgents were capi- | 


tally convicted at Maryborough, and ordered to be 
taken out on the following morning and hanged. 
The morning came, and the judge, taking his seat 
on the bench, as usual all smiles and affability, 
proceeded to try other prisoners, who, aware of 


that . : ° 4 
What was then going on “in another place,” were 


the crowd, that so important an issue as that of life 
or death is determined, not by the amount of the 
criminal’s guilt so much, as by the choice which a 
particular judge may happen to make of his circuit! 
I recollect, in a town on the Home Circuit, the late 
Sir William Smith, who was in the Crown Court, 
being so overwhelmed with business, requested his 
learned brother in the Record Court to try some 
prisoners ; and, in consequence of this casual 
arrangement, three young men were sentenced to 
death, whom the humane and tender-hearted baron 
(had he taken them in their turn) would most 
certainly have considered amply punished with 
seven vears” trausportation. Nor would he have 
been too lenient either. But because they stood 
about “ No, 50” on the Calendar instead of being 
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at “No. 10,” they were hanged: for the sentence | 
was actually executed upon them. 

If, therefore, the penalty of death is any longer | 
to stain the criminal code of an enlightened Chris- | 
tian state, it would be much better, as insuring a 
greater certainty and uniformity of punishment, 
to relieve the judges altogether from the fearful 
responsibility of awarding it, and to transfer it to 


more stringently than the fear of death, with all the 
chances of escape, grounded upon a calculation of 
the tenderness of prosecutors, the scruples of Jurors, 
and the humanity of judges and men in autho. 
rity. 

Nor is it true to say, that the fear of death is jn 
all cases the most powerful restraint that can }¢ 
applied. In Ireland nothing was more frequen: 





the Executive Government, which exercises that 
melancholy privilege in London, and ought to exer- 
cise it in all other places. But the experience of 


the last ten years proves that the infliction of this | 


barbarous mode of vengeance is superfluous, either 
as a safeguard to society, or a means of preventing 
crime; and, consequently, that it is wholly un- 
warrantable, even on the ground of expediency. 
Let the present state of Ireland be compared 
with that of any precedent period within the me- 


mory of man, and it will be seen that, while the | 
numbers of the necessitous and uneducated portion | 


of society have been increasing, without any cor- 
responding improvement in their condition, crime 
has not increased ; and yet the punishment of death 


is not now inflicted once for ten times that it was | 


inflicted some years ago. At the periods referred 
to in the foregoing statements, life was not more 
safe; property was not better protected; the gene- 
ral frame of society was not more orderly and 
secure than now. But a vast quantity of blood 
was then spilled periodically, toguard and maintain 
interests, which are found to be quite as well pre- 
served without recourse being had to such a horrid 
protection. No man will assert that robbery, or 
forgery, theft, or sheepstealing, have been more 
prevalent in the last five years than they were 
when those offences were actually punished with 
death: neither will it be maintained, that the more 
violent crimes, which still render a man obnoxious 
to the extreme vengeance of the law, have become 
more frequent since the Executive Government 
has indicated a reluctance, in most cases, to enforce 
the penalty. 

It is unnecessary, and it might be deemed ab- 
surd, to contend that the partial intermission which 
has taken place in the infliction of capital punish- 
ments has actually increased virtue. It is enough 
if it can be shown that it has not increased crime; 


because, if it has not, then is this penalty useless; | 


and it is murder—nothing short of downright 
murder—to go on with those barbarous and heart- 
rending exhibitions. It is painful to find, not- 
withstanding the conclusive proofs thus afforded, 
of the unnecessary cruelty of putting our fellow- 
creatures to death, that many good and enlightened 
men still adhere to the old prejudice about the 
“wholesome” terror of the gallows. It acts, they 
say, in numberless undnown instances, as a restraint 
upon fearful natures, and prevents the commission 
of gross offences, where a mere moral control would 
be ineffectual. I know not on what ground of ex- 
perience this is asserted; but it is manifestly erro- 
neous to assume that by dispensing with the ex- 
treme forfeit, all wholesome fear of punishment has 
been taken away. On the contrary, the certainty 
of a rigorous prosecution, and of a severe, though 


bloodiess, judgment following conviction, operates | “ He must not die!” The case was submitted to 


than for a malefactor, when condemned to trans. 
| portation, to implore the judge to change the sep. 
tence to that of execution, that his bones mig}; 
rest in the land of his birth; and, strange as j; 
/may seem, the wife and children of the conyic: 
have been often seen to join earnestly in the prayer 
i that he might be killed at home, rather than sep; 
_to pine in hopeless exile away from all that makes 
life worth having. 

Death is indeed a “bitter remembrance” (as the 
sage in the Apocrypha says) “to e man that liveth 
at rest in his possessions, and hath nothing to vex 
him;” but to the half-fed, naked, houseless, buf- 

feted, and despised peasant, to whom— 


The world is not a friend, nor the world’s law, 


it is far otherwise. The stoical indifference with 
which the Irish go to meet it on the scaffold, where, 
unless in a political cause, no honour is to be gained 
by dying like a hero or a martyr, has puzzled 
many a grave inquirer. But the philosophy of the 
matter was well explained by a ragged vagrant, 
who was sentenced to die at the Downpatrick 
Assizes in 1836, for a highway robbery. On his 
way back to prison he was taken under the gal- 
lows, upon which workmen were then employed, 
dressing it (as a Frenchman might say) for the 
_ execution of a murderer, which was to take place 
'on the following day. ‘lhe unexpected sight of 
these preparations appalled him for an instant; 
but speedily recovering from the shock, he walked 
on, remarking to the attendant turnkey,—“ Well, 
/it will save me many a wet foot and hungry 
belly!” 

How well does this illustrate the sequel of the 
wise observation just now quoted, viz.—* O death, 
acceptable is thy sentence unto the needy, to him 

that is vexed with all things, and to him that de- 
spaireth, and hath lost patience!” These classes, 
it should be remembered, constitute a large ma- 
jority of persons amenable to the law for crimes of 
great magnitude; and, consequently, to them the 
sentence of death is not an object of such dismay, 
| that they will not be ready, at any time, to brave 
the contingency for a present gratification, either 
of revenge or gain. 
| As to the barefoot philosopher of Downpatrick, 
his saying (a bon mot to him) was the means of 
saving his life; for, otherwise, the case might not 
have been brought under the notice of the govern- 
ment until it would have been too late. The inci- 
dent, however, having got into the newspapers, 
the attention of Mr. Drummond was drawn to it, 
and that good and kind man, with a heart ever 
awake, in private and in public, to the claims of 
humanity, and a spirit that instinctively recoiled 
from the thought of cruelty, nobly exclaimed,— 
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the Lord-lieutenant, our present Home Secretary, 
to whom the proposal of mercy, “ grounded on just | 
and right,” never came unwelcome ; and upon in- 
quiry, it was found that the interests of property, 
in Downshire and elsewhere, did not render it im- | 
peratively necessary that a poor shoeless vagrant | patrick. 


should be hanged by the neck till he was dead. If 
he still lives, it is probable that he enjoys a belly- 
ful, and walks dryshod to his daily servitude, in 
New South Wales, blessing the hour when he 
thought aloud under the gallows-tree at Down- 
MoraN-OF-THB-COLLAR, 





THE PATRON OF THE PARISH. 


A NEW SONG BY AN OLD MODERATE, 


Air—The Vicar of Bray. 


Trr good little King of Yvetot 
The muse shall ever cherish ; 
But with your leave, Messieurs, just so 
I’m king in my own parish. 
It is a land of little kings 
This England ; and its glory 
Must pale, when pale to limbo wings 
The pious, ancient Tory. 
Let Chartist and Dissenter rave ! 
This creed I fondly cherish, 
There’s none the storm-tost ship can save, 
But THE PaTRON OF THE ParisH. 


Our parson, in his early day, 
Taught my smart boys their letters, 
And learned, betimes, himself to pay 
Due deference to his betters. 
He sat so modest, meek, and mum, 
While we discussed our claret ; 
And now he beats the pulpit drum 
With decent, sober spirit. 
There’s danger in a bolting brain ; 
No youth that’s high and airish 
A living, neat and snug, shall gain 
From the Patron of the parish. 


The gospel, when it ‘gan to stir, 
Was on a vulgar plan quite ; 
But now we’ve changed the carpenter 
Into the gentleman quite. 
To meet some twenty in a garret 
They once might deem delectable ; 
But, now with lords and dukes we star it, 
The gospel is RESPECTABLE. 
The Church no more shall be capsized 
By scoffers bold and bearish : 
God’s gospel now is patronized 
By the Patron of the parish. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


! 


When with my wife to church I go, 
So flaunting, gay, and garish, 
] hear the flattering murmur flow — 
“ The Patron of the parish ! 
And the young squire, how spruce, how trim 
He graces his majority ; 
While on his father’s broad hat-brim 
Sits, visibly, autHority !” 
Then, in the gallery's velvet front 
We sit so gay and garish; 
I well may bear the battle’s brunt, 
The Patron of the parish ! 


A jolly, dapper boy, they say, 
The purple Pope in Rome is ; 
But red and ruddy as the May 
The Patron in his home is. 
Full many a dainty feast from him 
The curate and schoolmaster 
Enjoy : their shallow souls do brim ; 
Their slow thoughts travel faster. 
For so it is, and so shall be, 
The Church I kindly cherish ; 
This goodly arch must have a key— 
The Patron of the parish. 


For truth is ong ; and there must be 
One Church, with bell and steeple ; 
One Law must stamp the Liturgy ; 
One Patron lead the people. 
And every true church has one scope 
To check all fiery particles 
That would rebel against their Pope- 
The law-established Articles ! 
It is, and shall be so, no doubt, 
This creed I fondly cherish, 
Religion would die out without 
The Patron or tugs Panrisu ! 





SPRING. 


Sprinc ! how I love thy gentle showers, 
Thy fresh, yet balmy air, 

That floats o’er beds of living flowers, 
Yet will not linger there. 


Thy green that changes o’er the hill, 
And deepens in the vale, 

Till hawthorn, stars, the trembling rill, 
And daisies sheet the dale. 


Breathe o’er me in thy mildness, Spring, 
Breathe warmly o’er my soul 

The joyous feelings thou dost bring— 
The hopes that mock control. 


O, let thy free blest sunshine fall 

In gladness on my heart; 
And, to my wayward spirit, all 
Thy gentleness impart! 


Thy ekies are rich in light, that fills 
Ev'n forest paths with joy ; 

And clouds melt down upon thy hills 
With sunbeams mingiing coy. 


Thy gales are laden with perfume— 
Thy streams are living things, 

That sing to every wilding bloom 
That on their margin springs. 


Tis wise to seek whate’er of mirth 
The seasons may contain ; 

And I, in all my wanderings forth, 
Have never sought in vain. 


Though some are softer—some as bright— 
No other time can bring 
The joy, the freshness, the delight, 





That come to me with Spuixo. & ee 
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THE GREEN GAUNTLET; 


CHAPTER I. 

In those days of Ireland’s history, when no gen- 
tleman, however legitimate his pretensions on the 
score of birth or fortune, could be received within 
the select circle of the High-bloods, who had not 
“ smelt powder,” or “ pinked his man,”* there ex- 
isted in Dublin a coterie, which occasionally figured 
under the titles of “ Fire-Eaters,” “ Hell-fire-Club- 


men,” “ Pink-a-dindies,’ &c., which assumed to | 


give the tone and stamp of fashion to the “ Bucks” 
and “ Bloods” of their day, and whose least preten- 
sion to honourable notoriety was, that of having, 
at a moderate calculation, fought THREE DUELS per 
man, on the average. An adversary, more or less, 
sent to his account by an ounce of lead in his brain, 
or half a yard of cold steel through his body, 
placed the hero of the lawless exploit in the higher 
or lower grade of this murderous society. 

The names of many of these characters are still 
held in remembrance, and even their unhallowed 


feats boasted of, by their more humble imitators _ 
and remote descendants. ‘ Hero Jackson” (so | 
called, par excellence,) was alive so lately as thirty 


years ago,—presenting to the eye the ruin of one 
of the noblest specimens of the human fabric; still 
erect and handsome at seventy, one of the best 
swordsmen of his day, and equally ready with the 
trigger, at any distance from three to twelve yards. 


The “ Hero” was, in his day, the beau ideal of the | 


young squirearchy of the blade and pistol school ; 


having, with proud bravado, walked the streets of | 


Bath, on a certain occasion, with his rapier dang- 
ling at his side without its scabbard! in defiance, as 


he stated, for some supposed affront put on his — 


country. Next to him, came Edward Keogh, a 
man of good family and independent fortune, who 
had obtained the soubriquet of “ Hell-fire Ned,” 
and who reckoned his duels by fire by the dozen, 
and his rencontres with swords by scores. Then 
came the celebrated George Robert Fitzgerald, 
who could claim consanguinity with Ireland’s only 
Duke, but who unfortunately killed a man too 
much; and, being out of the usual course, was exe- 
cuted for the MURDER,—one of the most atrocious 
on record, 

Sir Robert Deane Tilson, from whose character 
the brilliant Sheridan drew the lively picture of Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, in his Comedy of the Rivas ; 
and his brother, Lord Muskerry, the patron of all 
the pretty milliners in the city; the Honourable 
and Reverend Clotworthy Skeffiington, (the most 
arrant church-militant since the days of the Cru- 


saders,) were also distinguished on the list. The. 


unfortunate Lord Santry, (at whose house the 
Hell-fire Club held their secret sittings,) was only 
saved from the gibbet by dying in Newgate, (not, 
it is said, without the friendly aid of his Lordship’s 
apothecary,) while awaiting his trial for a brutal 
murder ; the celebrated “Buck English,” (the name 
by which that extraordinary duellist was for many 
years universally known,) who having fought so 


ae ceetese went nee 


* Pinking an adversary was merely drawing blood 
with the sword, without inflicting a mortal injury. 
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often without even a single Ait, that he deemed 
his person invulnerable, at last closed his morta] 
career by the pistol-shot of his quondam friend ang 
-fellow-gamester, Brereton, on that favourite s5o¢ 
| for field-days, the “ Fifteen Acres” in the Phenix 
Parks, Dublin,—were also of the number of the elect. 
| But the pattern of fashion and gallantry of that 
| day, was the handsome Edmund, commonly called 
|“ Mun Roche,” who, after a youth of dissipation 
-and extravagance, found honourable employment 
for a few years in a foreign service, in which he 
fought his way to fame and premotion, but from 
which his restless spirit recalled him. He appear. 
_ed in Dublin, a dazzling meteor in the world of 
_gaiety. Splendid in person, polished ir manners, 
_and superior in talents to the general mass, even 
of well-educated men of the sphere he moved in, 
| his company was universally sought; but there 
‘was a certain hauteur in his manner which some- 
times chilled his warmest admirers. This, added 
to his skill in arms, (for he was esteemed a match 
for any man in Europe, whether with sword or 
_pistol,) caused him to be at once feared as well as 
admired. To the fair sex, these qualities rendered 
him the more engaging. Although he passed but 
a few months each year in his native country, he 
became the glass of fashion,—always honoured 
with the hand of the leading beauty of the day at 
the court and birth-day balls at Dublin Castle. 
He was allowed to be ‘ the best dressed man of the 
age he lired in.” Insinuating in manners, smooth 
of tongue, cunning in fence as unerring in ain, 
his voice was a law amongst his circle. Witha 
head as strong as his heart was brave, after drink- 
ing his sixth share of two dozen of claret at the 
once-noted ‘ Candy’s Tarern,’ he might be seen 
entering the grand ball-room about midniglit, ex- 
hibiting no other symptoms of his evening debauch 
than a more reckless gaiety of manner and bril- 
liancy of eye than usual. Mun Roche’s appearance 
on one of those occasions is thus noticed by one of 
his early friends, John Paumier, who survived him 
for a quarter of a century, and who in his day cut 
no ordinary figure in the fashionable throng :— 

“ Roche sported, for the first time, on that night, 
one of the most beautiful and costly court-dresses 
ever seen in St. Patrick’s Hall. He had received 
it from Paris only two days previously, and fame 
had already trumpeted forth the splendour of the 
glittering novelty; but its appearance outstripped 
all anticipations of its richness and beauty. The 
coat was an emerald green satin, spangled all over 
with such exquisite minuteness, as to give the effect 
of the ever-varying tints of brilliancy ascribed to 
the dying dolphin, at each movement of the wearer; 
who, at the desire of the Lord Lieutenant, repeated 
the Minuet de la Cour, and Gavotte, with the young 
and beautiful Countess of Granard, then in the 
zenith of her bridal charms. The rest of the dress 
was of corresponding taste and elegance ; both 
knee and shoe-buckles of costly brilliants.” 

Roche, like all the fashionables of every age and 
| nation, passed a considerable portion of his time 
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at play, the grand focus of which was then estab- | visits was repulsed with every mark of displeasure. 
“at “Daly’s Chocolate House,” from which | From that moment Roche became an altered man: 
, in the course of years, the once-celebrated, | every attempt to assume the gaiety of his former 


and still well-remembered “ Daly’s Club,” College 
Green, demolished by the Union. The chocolate- 
house alluded to was the only society, in the nature 
of club, then existing in the Irish metropolis, where 
persons moving in the highest walk of life could 
congregate, in order to squander their fortune, 
fame, and health, in the odious pursuits of the 
gamester. But Fortune was to Roche a fickle and 


capricious mistress. His finances were consequent- | 
ly ever fluctuating; but after a few months passed 
at the Hague, Brussels, Spa, or Paris, he generally 


repaired his fortunes,—whether honourably, or 


otherwise, none durst question. He had fought | 


hard in his early days to enforce the respect and 
good graces of his associates; and although, it 
might be, at war with all the world beyond that 
circle, he was in perfect amity there. 

Hints were, however, occasionally thrown out 
by continental travellers, not much to the honour 


of the fashionable Mun Roche’s character; still, | 


on each visit to his native land, his reception was 
unmarked by suspicious reserve, or by the slightest 
coldness of demeanour, on the part of his club 
acquaintances. 


After an unusually long absence abroad, Roche | 


reappeared in Dublin in the winter of the year 


177-, accompanied by a handsome boy, apparently | 


about ten years old, both habited in the deepest 
mourning. The striking resemblance which this 
interesting boy bore to his protector sufficiently 
marked the degree of affinity in which they stood 
towards each other; but all attempts to elicit in- 
formation on that subject, by friendly banter, were 
met by evasion; while the slightest approach to a 
more serious and direct inquiry, called up a frown 
on that haughty brow, which the boldest and 
bravest could not treat with levity. But there 
were many who openly stated that Mun Roche 
(or La Roche, as he was called abroad) had, many 
years before, been secretly married, at Paris, to 
the daughter of the immediate descendant of the 
noble Earl of K : 
the fortunes of the faithless James II., shared the 
exile of that unfortunate and guilty monarch, on 
his expulsion from the British throne ; sacrificing 





fortune, rank, and country, to an honourable, | 


though mistaken, sense of loyalty and duty. The 
recent death of that lady in Paris, and Roche’s 


present sombre appearance, seemed to confirm this | 
story ; although it was long known that, under the | 
temptation of beauty and fortune, he had, for some | 


seasons previously, been paying the most ardent 
addresses to the daughter and sole heiress of an 
Irish Commoner of abounding wealth, whose infir- 
mity of health but rarely allowed him to attend 


his Parliamentary duties, and never to mix with | 


the votaries of fashion: hence he found a pleasure 
in the society and conversation of the fascinating 
Roche at his ancient mansion, to which he was, 
for the greater portion of the year,confined. On this 
rich heiress it is not improbable but Roche now 
fixed his thoughts ; but fame had done him justice 
in that quarter, and his first attempt to renew his 


; who, attaching himself to | 


days but more strongly marked an inward revolu- 
tion. He consigned the boy to the care of his 
only brother, who had all his life resided in that 
remote part of Ireland, where the property once 


_his was situated, and which was alone preserved to 
the name, by the economy and prudence of that 
excellent brother. 

A reserve unusual amongst such characters, 
became the natural consequence of Roche's strange- 
ly altered manner; and the late rowé, whom all 
admired, now became an object of suspicious cau- 
tion. Even the attention of Government became 
excited by the close intimacy which subsisted lat- 
| terly between Roche and a distant relative of his, 
a certain Friar Jouy, a Jesuit, whose periodical 
| visits to Dublin were managed under circumstances 

of most suspicious mystery. One conjecture led to 
another, all to Roche’s disadvantage. He was 
| known to be @ man of very superior talents, al- 
though, from the profligate life he had for many 
vears led, those talents had found no scope for pro- 
-fitable development. He had never sought employ- 
ment from the Government, although he had taken 
high degrees in Trinity College (which he entered 
at the age of sixteen as a reformed Catholic :) his 
character as a scholar stood high ; and he had proved 
himself no contemptible debater during the two 
stormy sessions after the declaration of independ- 
ence by the American Colonies, when he sat in the 
Irish Parliament for the burgh of E——y,—an 
honour which he obtained by the ready process of 
shooting his youthful adversary through the head 
on the evening of the day of nomination! It was 
stated, in palliation, that the intemperate language 
used by his opponent, in his address to the consti- 
tuency, left Roche no other alternative than an 
appeal to the ordeal of fire ; and his friends and 
partisans warmly exulted in the fatal result. It 
seemed that the unfortunate young candidate had 
acquired a more perfect knowledge of Roche's (or 
La Roche’s) foreign transactions, than it was pru- 
dent, in his circumstances, to publish; and he paid 
the penalty of his life for his ill-timed temerity, in 
bearding such a desperate character on the public 
hustings. 

Although an evident coolness of manner existed 
between Roche and his quondam friends, nothing 
had yet appeared to debar him from seeking the 
patronage of a Government, ever on the watch for 
talent to support its power and increase its parlia- 

mentary majorities ; but he had other schemes in 
_ view, of which more hereafter. 
| Roche’s journeys heretofore were generally from 
Ireland to the Continent direct, with no other 
| delay in England than merely making it his route 
for convenience, This occasioned no surprise ; but 
| latterly his visits to England only, became fre- 
_quent,—a country in which he had never been 
_ known to reside a week, and in which he had no 
_econnexions whatever; and those visite, it was dis- 
covered, were not to that region of fashion—St. 


| James's, nor yet to “ Tue Batu” —(as that famous 


| city was called in the olden time)—no, but to 
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smoky, bustling, London city. It was remarked 
that Roche’s absence from Dublin became more 
frequent, and of longer duration, after the French 
king dropped his mask of neutrality, and entered 
boldly into the war then’ raging between Great 
Britain and her revolted American Colonies, ran- 
ging all his powers on the side of the revolutionists. 
A new light then broke in on those whose minds 
already harboured the worst opinions of the sus- 
pected Roche, whose loyalty became for the first 
time doubted. His occasional absence of weeks 
increased to months ; from months to years ; until, 
at last, the once dazzling Mun Roche, “ the observed 
of all observers,” became lost to sight, and almost 
to memory. . . «+ « « -« 





CHAPTER ITI. 


Young Edmund, after a lapse of a few years, re- 
appears on the scene, a finely-grown handsome 
youth of sixteen, attended by his uncle, and now 
sole protector, Walter Roche (only eighteen years 
his senior,) by whom he was entered as Fellow- 
commoner of Trinity College ; thus starting in the 
aristocratic grade of academic rank. Six years 
passed in the wilds of Connaught, with no other 
companions than his affectionate uncle, and his 
occasional tutor, the Friar John already alluded 
to, had engrafted on his tender mind all the 
romance of his adopted country, with the earlier 
recollections of a foreign land ; he had acquired a 
knowledge of the Irish language, and in some 
slight degree the accent of the province in which 
he had passed so many years of boyhood. 

Trinity College could in those, and even later 
days, boast amongst her sons a fair share of the 
nobility ; the aristocracy of Ireland being then 
content with bestowing on the rising generation 
that course of education to be found in a univer- 
sity, not surpassed by any in Europe for the pro- 
found learning of its superior members, or for the 
splendid talent which it has sent forth to adorn the 
Church, the Senate, and the Bar. 

The dangerous age of eighteen found young Ed- 
mund, in all the pride of youthful attraction, fa- 
voured by the fair, beloved by his fellow-students, 
and esteemed by his superiors. That he was not 
proof against the fascinations of the gentle sex, or 
occasionaliy unable to resist the temptations of the 
taverns, then the nightly rendezvous of the wild 
and the witty of the thoughtless scions of fashion, 
was no reflection on his character ; nor was he the 
less respected or beloved when, for some nocturnal 


indiscretion, he, in conjunction with an amiable 


young nobleman, his chum, were arraigned before 
the awful Board of Fellows, and, on their report, 
rusticated for a term ;—a punishment always in- 


creased to the disgrace of expulsion, should the | 
exiled party, under this ban, presume to appear in | 


the city of Dublin during the term of his tempo- 
rary banishment from Alma Mater. The young 
friends took country lodgings at Ranelagh (in the 
immediate suburbs of Dublin )—a place of all others 
least calculated to inspire melancholy reflections. 
But poor Edmund, 


Whose springs of life were poisoned at their source, 
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was doomed to be the victim of a cruel destiny. 
The two young friends, when within a short fort. 
night of their release from restraint, in an eyj] 
hour ventured into the city, under the cloak of 
night, on some youthful frolic ; and heeded not 
how the hours of folly fled, until the morning 
light surprised them in their seducing revels, and 
this, too, within sight of the gates of Trinity! 
Detection would have proved destruction to the 
prospects of both: each took a separate road to 
hurry to their suburban retreat. Edmund, being 
the more active, took the longer detour ; and hay. 
ing performed a circuit of the College Park wall, 
was hurrying on towards the point of their pro- 
posed reunion, when, in turning a corner, he un- 
luckily ran with such force against a gentleman, 
who was silently plodding his way along the then 
desolate street (unseen and unheard by Edmund, 
until the moment of collision,) as to throw him 
off his centre. Thus rudely insulted, as he ima- 
gined, this person uttered an ungentle expression, 
coupled with an epithet which roused the blood of 
the fiery student. Edmund instantly clapped his 
hand on the hilt of his sword (for he, with his 
noble friend, had, according to the custom of the 
times, strapped on their swords when leaving their 
lodgings, to act as independent gentlemen for the 
night,) and looked sternly on the face and figure 
before him. He was apparently about forty, and 
one whose full dress proclaimed him to be of the 
higher, at least of the fashionable order ; and who, 
| to all appearance, had been just released from the 
| saloon of some person of distinction, or probably 
| from the Chocolate House: unfortunately it was 
| from the latter!—and with a temper, by natur, 
‘fierce and unbending, not much softened by the 
_loss of a few cool hundreds during the previous 
| night’s play. His hasty exclamation might, on 
explanation, have been pardoned, had he retracted 
| the insulting epithet by which it was accompanied. 
| Edmund, still grasping the handle of his sword, 
but without drawing it, expressed his deep regret 
-at his unintentional assault ; and, with all the 
| emotion of wounded honour, entreated a recal of 
the vile epithet so hastily bestowed on him, or, if 
_ declined, the satisfaction of a gentleman. 
| “ Satisfaction !” replied the other ; “ why, silly 
_ boy, do you know wuo it is you so rashly tempt 
_to chastise your temerity? I am Nep Keon! 
better known as //ell-fireNep! Retire ; and bless 
your stars I do not sacrifice you on the spot !” 

“ If you were the Deril himself, I care not,” ex- 
claimed the now maddened youth—* Defend your- 
self!” drawing his sword, and throwing himself 
| into position. 





“ By Heavens! you are a young fellow of fine 
pluck !” cried Hell-fire Ned; “ although, at first 
sight, I did not give you credit for having 4 blade 
to your hilt ; but I shall only pink you, young maa 
—Just that you may have it to say you were bled 
by Ned Keogh.” Then calmly drawing forth his 
rapier, and taking off his little silk chapeau from 
the apex of his frizzed and scented toupée, he s# 
luted his youthful antagonist with all the forms 
lity of the duello ; then replacing his hat firmly 
on his head, threw himself into a posture of de 
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fence, While a look of fierce and angry determina- | 
tion flashed from his full dark eye, on the hand- | 
some and interesting face of the gallant young | 


und. 


either side, with a skill and grace which marked 
the hand of the master, Keogh dropped his point | 
for a truce, saying, “ Put up your sword !—you 
” . 
pe it would go to my heart even to pink you! 
Retire! and be for ever proud that you escaped | 
Ned Keogh’s point.” _— 

« Sir,” replied Edmund, almost yielding to the 


first impulse of his generous and unpractised heart, | 


«do but satisfy my honour by saying you are 
sorry for applying to me the opprobrious term 
RascaL, and I will sheath my sword, and depart 
your friend.” 

" «No, no, my lad !—that’s too much !—apology 
isa word Ned Keogh could never find in his voca- 
bularv! Come on !” 

Again their blades crossed. Keogh now became 
the assailant ; his powerful arm, his steady eye, 
and daring courage, with the experience of twenty 
such combats on his mind, presented fearful odds 
against the inexperienced Edmund, who, although 
expert to perfection with the foils, had never, until 
that awful moment, been engaged in an encounter 
of life and death; but native, inborn courage 
nerved hisarm. He gained each moment on his 
adversary, whose parries of Edmund’s quick and 
masterly assaults became each moment more feeble. 
He ceased to attack in return, remaining strictly 
on the defensive ; but his efforts were vain—skill 
and experience each moment yielded to youth and 
activity. Edmund forced his antagonist to the 
wall of the provost’s garden, outside of which the 
rencontre took place ; then pursuing his advantage 
by one desperate lunge in “ carte,” pinned his ad- 
versary to the wall! Keogh, whose colour but 
slightly changed, dropped his sword on the instant, 
and grasping the blade of Edmund, cried, “* Don’t 
withdraw your sword for a moment ;” then drawing 
from his pocket his perfumed handkerchief, pre- 
sented it to the youth, saying—“ Wipe the point 
of your sword ere you draw it through my body, for 
I feel that it has entered the mortar of the wall !” 

Edmund most delicately performed this extra- 
ordinary task, when a gush of blood followed the 
retreat of the weapon. 

Keogh thrust his thumb, covered with the 
handkerchief, into the wound in his breast, which 
for the while partially arrested the effusion of 
blood ; then, addressing Edmund, said, “ You are 
a brave boy !—but who the devil taught you to 
fence ’—for there was but one man in Europe, 
hefore yourself, who could ever hit me in ‘carte,’ and 
that,” added he (with a sigh of sorrowful recollec- 
tton,) “ was poor Mun Roche !” 

“ My Fatuer, Sir,” exclaimed the agitated Ed- 
mund, trembling with the deepest emotion, while 
the tear of pity filled his brilliant eye. 

“ Your vatuer, did you say! then, by —, it 
was born with you. Well, be off, now, as fast as 
you can, for fear of the worst: you will pass a 
chait-stand half-way up the street, hurry one to 
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me instantly ; tell the chairmen, that Mr. Keogh 
is hit, and where they’ll find me,—but stop a mo- 
ment, give me your hand, I now heartily beg par- 
don for the odious name my angry haste bestowed 


After half a dozen passes had been parried on | on you. ‘ Rascal never did, and I am sure never 


will stand in your shoes ;’ but I feel giddy, lower 
me gently to the ground, and place me with my 
back tothe wall. Farewell! O! that I should ever 


4 splendid young fellow, whoever you are !— | have been hit én carte !” 


He ceased to speak ; the vital spark appeared to 
have fled. Edmund hurried to the stand of sedan- 
chairs, and was soon on the spot again, where, with 
the aid of the chairmen, (who all knew Squire 
Keogh,) he placed the bleeding body in the chair, 
accompanying it towards its destination, deter- 
mined, at all personal risks, not to forsake it, 
while a chance of life remained. The chairmen 
well knew where to go; and, as fortunately, Mr. 
Keogh’s residence was not two hundred paces dis- 
tant, but little time was lost. The motion of the 
chair, and the cool morning breeze blowing on his 
face, so far revived the wounded man, as to enable 
him to recognise his late adversary in kind attend- 
ance, to whom he stretched out hiscold and clamm 
hand to give and receive the token of forgiveness, 
he then waved it to Edmund to fly. 

This was Hell-fire Ned’s last duel. He recovered 
sufficiently to drag on a life of precarious health 
| for many years. His lungs had been irrecoverably 

injured ; his once sonorous voice dwindled to a 
| whisper ; and he was only kept alive from season 
_ to season by dint of medical skill. The once bold 
| and daring Keogh might be seen, during the ten 
| following years, creeping about the pump-room at 

Bath, leaning on his valet’s arm, or trundling along 

the sunny side of the streets in his wheel-chair, 
trembling at every breath of wind, yet gasping for 
| freer respiration. He lived long enough to expiate, 
| it is to be hoped, by penitence and severe suffering, 

the evils of his days of sin. 
| On reaching his lodgings, Edmund found his 
| noble friend anxiously on the watch, and full of 
' doubts and fears for his safe return. A few mi- 
| nutes sufficed to explain the unfortunate dilemma 
| in which mischance had involved him during the 
brief half-hour of their separation. The recovery 
of the wounded man, they both considered as too 
hopeless an expectation to be entertained: flight 
| from their present quarters appeared to both to be 
| indispensable, at least for the safety of Edmund, 
whose first and most natural thought was the shel- 
ter afforded by his uncle’s roof. To that arrange- 
ment his grieved and agitated friend agreed. 

That extraordinary man, Ned Keogh, even at 
the worst period of his danger, preserved the most 
honourable silence as to the name and station in 
life of his late antagonist ; always declaring that 
the duel was a perfectly fair one, and entirely of 
his own provoking. 

Edmund took a fond, and, alas! a long and last 
farewell of his amiable friend, whose life ( 
in the practice of all those virtues which ennoble 
the nobility he sprung from—a brave and loyal 
subject, a kind and generous landlord, a firm pa- 
triot and enlightened legislator) was prolonged 
until the year 183~; presenting an example of true 
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nobility to the two generations which propped the 

declining years of the venerable octogenarian. 
Edmund, by easy stages, reached his uncle’s 

home in safety, and in renovated health and spirits. 


Walter Roche, in whose eye courage was a cardi- | 


nal virtue, listened with pride to the brief details 


afforded by his beloved nephew, of his adventure | 


with the well-known Keogh, and seized every 
opportunity of seeking to erase, from the mind of 
his young relative, the contemplation of his aca- 


demic disgrace, by inculcating a taste for the pro- | 


fession of arms. His efforts were not thrown 
away; they but too quickly gained on the heart 
of the late studious and talented Edmund. Ame- 
rica was still the theatre of active war: thither the 
ardent youth often expressed an anxious desire to 
repair; but there was a mysterious obscurity in 


Walter's replies, when pressed on the subject of | 


purchasing a commission for him in the British 
army, Which the unsuspicious youth found it im- 


possible to account for: and, as his uncle had, in | 


answer to his frequent inquiries after his father, 
been equally reserved, poor Edmund conceived 


himself to be an orphan !—the dependent child of | 


his generous uncle's bounty, He, therefore, from 


delicacy, and a deep sense of grateful obligation, | 
waited for Walter's disclosure of his real situation ; | 


but, in the meantime, his passion for the stirring 
life of a soldier, baulked from day to day by the 
dull monotony of his present mode of life, rendered 
his existence a burden ; and, in one of those mo- 
ments, when the almost despairing youth, (throw- 
ing off his accustomed reserve,) expressed a wish 
that he could enter even as a volunteer in a foreign 
service, rather than continue a life of debasing 
idleness, which destroyed his peace, the eye of the 
watchful uncle beamed with delight ; and clasping 
Edmund to his heart, he exclaimed ‘ Spoken like 
a true Roche! Yes, my boy, you shall go forth to 
the war, and fight under the banner of your noble 
grandsire; your father lives! his heart pants to 
press his gallant Edmund to his bosom.” 
Overpowered, and almost intoxicated with asto- 
nishment and joy, at the mention of a diving parent, 
Edmund was impatient for the moment that was 
to hurry him to his embraces, He never once 
thought of inquiring under what monarch, or in 
what cause that parent had drawn his sword, But, 
in a few days Walter disclosed to him the impor- 
tant secret, that his father had for the last few 
years been in a distant colony of France, in com- 
mand of that regiment of the Irish Brigade, which 
the French monarch had bestowed on Edmund's 
maternal ancestor, as a reward for his fidelity and 


attachment to the exiled James, and whose grand- | 


daughter Colonel Roche had espoused. 

France was to young Edmund the land of his 
birth; his native home; the scene of his earliest 
attachments. Of England he knew nothing, but 
that which he had seen during a hasty journey. 
Ireland, although beloved by him as the land of 
his fathers, had nothing to attract his ardent mind, 
cut off, as he appeared to be, for ever, from all 
chance of regaining his ancestral rights. The 
towering castle of Kendillon; its rich domains; 
its broad lands, extending over half a county, had, 
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by the falsehood of an intrusive king, or the pers 
| fidy of his councillors, been torn from his great. 
grandsire; and the descendants of the slavish gq. 
herents of the Dutch usurper, now revelled jn the 
halls of the too faithful exiles: a century of undis. 
turbed and undisputed possession left them nothing 
now to fear; all those hopes which his boyhood 
cherished now vanished, as dawning manhood 
ripened his understanding; and too painfully wag 
he convinced, that nothing short of another rer. 
lution could wrest those possessions from the pre- 
sent owners. Here, then, was another, and g 
powerful motive for withdrawing from a country 
where he had everything to mourn for and deplore ; 
without a single ray of hope to cheer him, His 
impatience to depart was kept in check by the 
absence of the friar, on whom, he soon became 
sensible, his movements entirely depended. The 
Jesuit had gone on a secret mission to Holland and 
France two months before; but his return was 
momentarily looked for. This mysterious person- 
_age soon made his appearance; and, in a private 
conference with the uncle, learnt all that had 
passed in his absence with regard te Edmund, 
The friar, in his turn, informed his host, that he 
had a ready mode of conveyance to the coast of 
France or Holland ; spoke exultingly of the threat- 
ened invasion, which at that time threw half Eng- 
land into stupid alarm; and urged an immediate 
departure. But few days passed in making pre- 
paration for the journey. ‘The Padre was abun- 
dantly supplied with the grand “ materiel,” money! 
_but in externals he presented the mean appearance 
_ of the humblest son of his church. Edmund assumed 
the garb of his lay-brother; and in that almost 
menial capacity appeared, with a small pack or 
knapsack on his back, on the morning of their 
flight. After an affectionate farewell, they took 
their departure for the coast, loaded with the bless- 
ings of the Jacobite uncle. 

They reached the river Kenmare after three 
‘weeks’ unceasing travel through the most wild 
untrodden portions of Galway, Clare, and Kerry. 
In a sequestered cove, near the mouth of this river, 
the friar calculated on finding his confidential 
skipper. Nor was he disappointed: Mynheer's 
lugger had just discharged a cargo of smuggled 
gin and brandy, and was again ready for sea. A 
dark night and favouring breeze facilitated their 
escape; and in a few hours they were beyond the 
bounds to which the revenue vessels extended their 
cruise. Another night and day brought them t 
the French coast; a pilot vessel, heaving in sight, 
was brought to, into which the adventurous pair 
stept; the friar having previously paid to the skip- 
per one hundred louis d’ors, according to stipula- 
tion. The parties on shore being, as might be 
_expected, on the watch, the friar and his pupil 
were instantly arrested, and brought before the 
sub-commandant of the place—a garrison tow?. 
A few words from the Padre, and the exhibition of 
a paper, (which he carried in a silken scapulary, 
worn round his neck, inside of every garment, 
soon changed their imprisonment into the most 
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yided with passports; and their requisition for a | blessed with a sight of his father, (at least to his 
and post-horses having been instantly | recollection ;) but when, at that period, and with 
complied with, they pursued their journey to Paris, | an understanding beyond his years, his mother 
To Edmund all this appeared like magic ; for he | presented him to a gentleman of splendid personal 
little knew that the friar bore on his bosom the | appearance and dignified carriage as “ His Son 
secret circular of the Prime Minister of France, | Epmunp!”—the boy, bursting into tears of joy, 
xhoseconfidentialemissary he had been for years;) | rushed into the brilliant stranger's arms almost 
and which instrument was all-powerful, not only | senseless with delight. The father seemed equally 
‘n France, but also in those countries engaged in | moved and delighted, gazing alternately on the 
the war against England. beautiful features of his wife and son, as he pressed 
Nothing occurred to interrupt or retard their | both in turns to his heart ; but the frequent deep- 
rapid journey to Paris, on reaching which Edmund | drawn sigh which burst from his agonized heart as 
found himself domiciliated, ‘en pension,” in the | he pressed his sweet-countenanced boy to his bosom, 
College of Jesuits, where he was daily visited by too plainly told that all was not peace within, 
the friar. His recollections of Paris were so faint, | Roche felt that the hour was fast approaching 
that he felt as one who had been dropped into a | which would unveil his real character, which would 
new world, and experienced no small share of de- | banish him for ever from the heart of a lovely and 
light on being permitted, during certain hours of | amiable woman, and change that devoted love 





| 


each day, to visit the galleries and musées of that | which she had ever shown to him, under every 
celebrated city, under the charge of a senior of the | vicissitude of fortune, into hatred and contempt. 
college. On one occasion, he was led, at hisearnest | Some ten years before the period of this inter- 
entreaty, to the Faubourg St. Germain, where, | view, the gay, the gallant, the irresistible La Roche 
after some search in a gloomy and retired nook of | had been introduced as a visiter at the hotel of the 
that once splendid region of fashion, he recognised | exiled Earl of , the only son and successor of 
an old neglected hotel, which, but ten years before, | one of those self-devoted peers of Ireland, who fol- 
had been the scene of a painful incident in his life, | lowed the fortunes of the last king of the unfor- 
which was never for a day absent from his thoughts | tunate House of Stuart. At the period of James's 
and affections. But it is time, while the friar is abdication, the earl collected, in money and jewels, 
employed in gaining intelligence of the parent, to | a large amount of property: these, with the pension 
give some account of the early history of the son. | granted to him by the French monarch, and the 
Young Roche’s earliest recollections brought him | profits and patronage of the regiment with which he 
to the third or fourth year of his age, under the | was honoured as the reward of his fidelity, enabled 
care of a lady at Versailles. Although ever kind, him to support his rank with becoming decency ; 
attentive, and indulgent to his childish desires, | and, at his decease, Louis X V.conferred the regiment 
there was still that reserve in her conduct which | on his son, the successor to an empty title and for- 
forbid his young heart to love her as a mother, | feited estate! It was in the hotel of the latter that 
At six, his first male tutor was introduced ; he was | Roche first saw the lovely young countess, as (by 
an Irish ecclesiastic, whose mild, engaging man- | the gallant courtesy of her circle) she was usually 
ners soon won the affections of his infant pupil : | designated. Her mother had lost her life in giving 
under his instructions, Edmund became master of | her birth, leaving the earl a solitary man! © His 
the English language, in addition to his own ; so | daughter was placed under the matronage of one 
that, at the age of eight years, he spoke and wrote | of the ancienne noblesse, who reared her with the 
each correctly. His range of amusements were | tenderest care ; and, at the age of sixteen, the young 
limited, and such as were fitting for his age and | countess became one of the most admired of the 
lively spirit. For eleven months each year he | youthful beauties of the courtly circle ; at twenty 
never left Versailles, or its vicinity, but he con- | she presided at her father’s hotel, to which mirth 
stantly looked forward, with delightful anticipa- | and gaiety had too long been strangers. 
tions, to his annual visit to Paris, which always; At one of those gay soirées, the young countess 
extended to a month; where he found himself | was, in an evil hour, introduced to the fascinating 
domesticated in a large old-fashioned hotel in the | Roche, who made himself but two agreeable to be 
Faubourg St. Germain, a locality which even then forgotten, After the brilliant crowd had retired, 
struck his tender mind with sadness from the silence | her mind was filled with his image ; his fine face, 
and solitude which seemed to reign within. The | manly and graceful form, his proud eye, (which, 
establishment, though not stinted, bore the appear- while it seemed to look with cold indifference or 
ance of departed grandeur, which, on each visit of | disdain on all the glittering throng, softened into 
the quick-minded and observant child, made the | the most seducing tenderness when bent on hers,) 
deeper impression, could not be banished from her busy mind; an- 
On the return of his annual visit to the metro- | other and another opportunity for the completion 
polis, he was always received in the embraces of a ‘of his conquest soon followed ;—Roche won her 
lady whose doating fondness spoke to his beating | heart, and her unhappy destiny became fixed for 
heart in the language of nature, that he was in a | ever. 
mother’s arms; whilethe mild and dignified caresses | Melancholy forebodings possessed the mind of 
bestowed on him by a venerable gentleman, whom | the old earl: although himself a stranger to Ire- 
the servants addressed as Count, soon assured him | land, still the intercourse he had always main- 
‘hat he saw, in that nobleman, his fond grandsire. | tained with those Irish families of his own creed 
lt was not until his ninth year he had been | and politics, who occasionally visited Paris, enabled 
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him to form a sounder judgment than his deluded 
child, on the pretensions of the son-in-law she pro- 

to him. He learned that his family castle 
and estate were but as shadows: all that remained 
of that estate, dilapidated and impoverished by a 
line of prodigal predecessors, had passed from him 
to his brother, whose frugality had rescued it from 
total ruin and alienation. Then, again, his long 
absences from his native country, without any visi- 
ble resources in Paris, placed the character of 
Roche in a very doubtful point of view in the eyes 
of the cautious parent. But the daughter’s passion, 
and Roche’s importunity, outweighed a father’s 
admonition, and, eventually, commands: the cere- 
mony, which was to forge the fetters of her future 
sorrow, was performed in secret by the ever-med- | 
dling Friar John, who seemed to have been born | 
the evil genius of that luckless family ! 

This marriage was fraught with all the cares and 
evils which a clandestine union, formed against a 
fond parent’s wishes, invariably produces ; but its 
natural effects could not be long concealed, and, in 
the course of a few months, the weeping, humbled 
daughter, on her knees, confessed the important 
secret, imploring the mercy and forgiveness of an 
offended father! The poor old earl, who had him- 
self been a “man of sorrows,” mingled his tears 
with those of his still beloved child ; and, although 
he could not at once pardon, he did not too harshly 
chide the disobedience of the last remaining branch 
of his ancient house and name: but it required 
some time to overcome his repugnance to meet her 
husband; of whom, from the first, he had felt 
an insurmountable distrust and fear. Time, how- 
ever, and the peace of one so dear to him, the sole 
object of his earthly thoughts, softened this feeling 
into one of gentle forbearance ; which the grateful 
daughter repaid by the most devoted attention to 
his increasing infirmities. 

Roche, on leaving Paris a few months after his 
marriage, was profuse of his flattering promises ; 
only separating himself, as he stated, for a brief 
period, to make the necessary arrangements for the 
reinoval of his bride to his Irish estate and heredi- 
tary castle, where, as he boasted, she should pre- 
side over an establishment worthy of her birth and 
ancestry. Year after year did he thus delude his 
fond and faithful wife, with a story hatched in 
fraud, and continued in falsehood. He always 
found some plausible and, as he represented it, 
powerful reason, for passing half the year away 
from his wife and infant son, whom the anxious 
mother had placed in a situation better calculated | 
to promote his comfort and happiness than the 
gloomy hotel in St. Germain ; but, on each revisit, 
his flattering promises were renewed, and, of course, 
broken. A woman’s love, flattered and fostered by 
the apparently unabated fondness of the idol of her 
heart, is blind to every fault and doubt ; but the 
old earl could ill reconcile to his mind this boasted 
fondness of the husband with his long absence from 
his too-confiding wife : this he delicately hinted to 
his daughter, and pressed her to demand of Roche 
the fulfilment of his voluntary promise, or to fix 
his permanent residence in France, where, in addi- | 
tion to whatever fortune he might himself possess, 
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should be added as much as the earl could Spare to 
support their rank in society, with, (as the earl 
expressed it in tears,) “the reversion of all I now 
possess, at that period which cannot now be dis. 
tant.” This kind and forgiving declaration of :he 
generous earl wrung the heart of the young coun. 
tess, and awaked suspicions long struggling in her 
breast against the husband of her unfortunate 
choice ; for, alas! she had, in moments of tender. 
ness, fondly urged all these points her parent had 
suggested, but met with a celd, and sometimes 
peevish, reproof from her husband, for doubting his 
honour. 


When young Edmund had passed his eighth 


year, his mother, with the hope of awakening a 


father’s feelings to a sense of duty, prevailed on 
him to see his son, after being estranged from his 


sight since his earliest infancy. The impression 


made on Roche by this interview, revived the 
wavering hopes of the wretched wife ; but those 
hopes were destined to be wrecked. Another long 
and painful absence left her a prey to every suspi- 
cion unfavourable to her husband’s honour and 
character; his name became publicly talked of ; 
and suspicion soon yielded to the bitter conviction 
that she had sacrificed herself to a confirmed and 
desperate gamester! Longer to love him was im- 
possible ; and, alas, to hate him equally so. She 
almost hated and despised herself, for so readily 
becoming the dupe of his arts, and her own weak- 
ness. She beheld her aged parent yielding every 
day and hour to the intensity of his sorrow, and 
the disappointment of his fondest and most ten- 
derly cherished hope. Amidst this conflict of feel- 
ings, the amiable countess sank into a state of 
apathetic melancholy, from which she never re- 
covered, except during the few days preceding her 
death, which she passed with her beloved child. 
She charitably forbore to utter one sentence of 
complaint against his unfeeling father; but while 
endeavouring to impress on his tender mind his 
legitimate claim to the honours of her family—an 
object for which, from her earliest years, she had 
been an enthusiast—she forcibly urged on him, as 
her last injunction and departing prayer, to assert 
them. ‘ Pursue them, my child, from youth to 
manhood—from manhood to the grave! Take this 
honoured badge of our house’s rights—THE GREEN 
GauntLetT—won from the invader on the field of 
honour ; preserve it, until it can again be displayed 
in our ancient hall. There may be some living t 
whom the memory of this family badge is dear, 
whose great-grandsires have fought under its ban- 
ners, and who may have listened to the midnight 
tale of the wandering bard, as he told or sung the 
glories of the founder of Kendillon Castle.” 
Young Edmund heard his dying mother's last 
instructions in weeping silence : he pressed to his 
lips the hand which bestowed on him this last be- 
quest, without understanding the weighty import 
of the command by which it was accompanied. He 
only thought, with an afflicted heart, on his dear 
expiring mother—to him infinitely more dear 
precious than thrones or castles! Once more the 
countess grasped her Edmund, and attempted 
give utterance to her thoughts; but the lamp of 
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life was already dimmed—her child, the world, 
was lost to her view—and her last earthly effort 
was to press him to her bosom, ere she breathed her 
expiring sigh upon his moist and pallid cheek. . . . 
Edmund was removed back to Versailles, under 
the care of his tutor, where he remained until the 
return of his father to Paris. The disconsolate 
earl was desirous of retaining the child as his 


adopted heir ; but Roche, who professed, and no 
doubt felt, the deepest sorrow at the untimely | 


loss of his much-loved, though unkindly-treated 
wife, prevailed on him to permit the boy to ac- 
company him to Ireland: his object in removing 
him thither for a time being, as he stated, and, 
indeed, truly hoped, to secure to him the reversion 
of that remnant of the family estates which his 
brother had preserved. 
between France and England had not been openly 
broken; but, in the contemplation of that event, 
emissaries had been despatched into various coun- 
tries, to communicate whatever might prove a guide 
to the French ministry at such a critical moment. 
Friar John was selected, for his talents, address, 
and activity, to take up his residence in Ireland ; 
and to foment and encourage that spirit of discon- 
tent, which under one form or another has never 
ceased to afflict that unhappy country: by the per- 
nicious influence of that dangerous enthusiast— 
(who, to all his crimes, could bring but one virtue, 
the love of country !)—Roche became a Trarror! 

After his final disappearance from Dublin, Roche 
went abroad with the regiment of his noble father- 
in-law, in which, as the representative of the earl, 
he was honoured with the provincial rank of 
Lieutenant-colonel. His period of service abroad 
was prolonged far beyond his expectations, and 
young Edmund remained in Ireland a few months 
too long ; for the death of the old earl took place 
but three months before the friar brought him to 


Paris: but whatever property remained, was secured | 


to him by his grandfather’s last will. Roche was 
daily expected in France. Young Edmund felt 
each day of his delay an age to his impatient heart ; 
at length intelligence reached them of his arrival 
at Bordeaux. Day after day passed in fearful 
anxiety ; at length Colonel La Roche presented 
himself: but what an awful change a few years of 
foreign service, and heavy sorrow, had wrought on 
that once splendid frame. The late handsome 
gallant Roche, now worn down by climate, care, 
and, alas! by the stings of conscience, to a sallow 
skeleton, was but the fastly-fading phantom of his 
former self. His nerves were shattered ; and he 
shrunk back with a shriek of horror, (as if a snake 
had reared itself in his path,) when his warm- 
hearted son pressed forward to bestow his dutiful 
embrace, in whose features Roche fancied he be- 
held those of his lost and martyred wife! His 
‘senses, for the moment, wavered ; but, when he 
looked again, and saw that it was his own beloved 
Edmund, in all the grace of early manhood, who 
stood before him, he fell upon his neck with all a 
parent's pride and fondness, while a stream of tears 
poured down his wasted cheek. He was compelled 
repair to his chamber, where kis affectionate son 


¥as his constant attendant. The unhappy father 
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‘recognised in the growing manliness of his noble- 
_minded boy, the counterpart of his early self, ere 
| yet the demon of false ambition, and the accursed 
_love of gold, corrupted his once ingenuous heart. 
But when left alone to his reflections, the retro- 
| Spect of the past brought horror to his soul ; the 
| faults and follies of twenty years were wound up 
by the crime of Treason!—the sense of which 
| rankled in his heart, a festering incurable wound ! 
_ “ And shall my boy—my brave, my handsome 
| Edmund—be hereafter branded as Tue Trarror’s 
| Son?” The thought was maddening; but there 
| was one beam of consolation left to the unhappy 
man, which broke through the gloom of his fevered 
‘mind. “ Edmund is a Frenchman born; the de- 
scendant of a despoiled and plundered noble, ancient 
in blood, high in ancestry, and brave in battle ; 
| whose only crime was fidelity to his Lawrun Sovr- 
REIGN, to whom, as a subject and a peer, he had 
sworn fealty, even to the death! Edmund is, at 
least, no Tratror!” These were the audible sen- 
timents which burst from the overburdened breast 
of the distracted parent, as he paced his chamber 
with flurried step, while revolving in his mind the 
events of his misspent life. Edmund, who had 
been tempted, by filial anxiety, to break in on his 
father’s privacy, only heard the last sentence— 
“ Edmund is at least no Traitor,” instantly threw 
himself into his parent’s arms, saying, “ No, 
father, no traitor! but the sworn avenger of his 
noble grandsire’s wrongs, and a beloved mother’s 
sorrows. Weak and powerless as we are at present, 
the time may not be distant when the banner of 
the Green Gauntlet shall once more proudly float 
over the towers of Kendillon!” <A deep sigh, and 
look of proud admiration, on the animated coun- 
tenance of his enthusiastic son, expressed more 
than his faltering tongue could utter. Roche flung 
| himself on his couch; and, after some moments’ 
silence, rose and said :—“* Time, time, my Edmund, 
may aid our cause. America has already suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the yoke of her oppressive 
tyrant; IrELaNnp, the betrayed, yet still, in Acart, 
unconquered Ireland, must follow in the march of 
independence. This country is pledged to her sup- 
port. Forty thousand citizen soldiers* are in arms 
to assert her rights. The Gop or Justice will aid 
our cause! but an awful storm is now gathering 
over the destinies of France, which casts its dark 
and awful shadow before. Great events are in the 
womb of Time. We must be patient and watchful. 
You are yet young, my son: a few years’ active 
service will add to those attainments which your 
fond father’s heart rejoices to acknowledge: your 
destination is fixed : in a few short weeks you must 
depart for St. Domingo, to join your late grand- 
sire’s regiment, which I have had the honour to 
command for the last five years. It bears your 
ancestral name, and you may aspire, should fate 
spare you, to the honour of being, at some future 
day, its chief! The good king has not bestowed 
it since the earl’s death ; and it is rumoured that 
it is reserved for me. Be that as it may, you, my 
Edmund, must commence your career as a volun- 














* The Irish Volunteers. sc 
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teer in the ranks for one campaign: it is an ho- 
nourable ordeal, submitted to by the Fitzjameses, 
the Conways, the O‘Connells, the Walsh de Ser- 
rents, the Dillons, and Clonards of the last age : it is 
a proud humiliation, to which the descendant of the 
noble house of Kendillon will not fail to do credit.” 

Edmund felt too much elated at the prospect of 
employment in the field of honour, to offer the 
slightest objection to his father’s proposition. The 
father’s health and spirits appeared to rally under 
the excitement of meeting ason of whom he might 
feel so justly proud. He made the effort to appear 
at Court, where he presented young Edmund to the 
mild and amiable Louis, and also to his ill-fated 
partner, the beautiful Maria Antoinette, then the 


brightest star in the galaxy of royalty, the dazzling | 
queen of beauty, and the idol of that strange, in- | 


constant people, who, in a few short years, led her, 
a broken-hearted mother and a widowed queen, 
amidst the din of their brutal shouts and execra- 
tions, to a public and ignominious death! 

Colonel La Roche was complimented by his gra- 
cious sovereign on the gallant bearing of the young 
soldier; and as personal attractions, such as Ed- 
mund possessed, never passed unnoticed by the 
gay, incautious Maria Antoinette, he was honoured 
with her majesty’s especial favour and notice, At 
this Court-day the king, as a mark of his especial 
favour, and in approbation of La Roche’s services, 
presented him with the regiment which his ances- 
tor had bestowed on the first exiled earl,—a dis- 
tinction which he was not long destined to enjoy! 

The day which was to separate him from his 
every-day-more-loved Edmund, now fast approach- 
ed; and the father’s heart sank at the thought that 
such separation would be eternal! He once more 
relapsed into an alarming state of health, aggra- 
vated by the terrors of his approaching loss, and 
the sad review of his wasted life: the errors of his 
criminal career then hurried before him in threat- 
ening array; his cruel neglect of an amiable and 


too-confiding wife, whose peace he had wrecked, | 


whose heart he had broken! his many violations 
of honour and integrity ; the ruin of female virtue ; 
the heartless plunder of the unsuspecting victims 
of his gaming arts; the blood which he had shed 


in lewd and wanton quarrels, to sustain, fora mo- | 


ment, the honour of a polluted, worthless fame, 
now claimed their revenge, and smote his heart 
with pangs unutterable. He could, with difficulty, 
go through the sorrowful task of leave-taking with 
his poor Edmund, after which he sank exhausted 
on his pillow. The son lingered until next morn- 


| the necessity of establishing a better fame, His 
name and features proved a ready passport to the 
respect and good-will of all the corps; and when 
the sad intelligence of his father’s death reached 
him, he found much relief in the general sympathy 
of his brother-officers, who, like himself, were 
strangers to his crimes, and only knew him by his 
virtues. 

Poor Edmund felt that, with the exception of 
his kind uncle, he now stood alone in the world, 
| without a relative—without a country that he 
could call his home! It happeued, fortunately for 
his peace of mind, that his first year’s service was 
one of such perpetual labour and activity, as to 
afford him no time to brood over his distressing 
reflections. Yet he often looked, with moistened 
eyes and with flattering hopes, on his dear mother’s 
'gift—the Green Gauntlet! It was an embroidered 
glove of green velvet, studded on the back with cost- 
ly emeralds. An ancient legend ascribed to it the 
virtue of protecting the person of the bearer from 
the perils of fire, of battle, or of shipwreck ; but it 
was not those supposed virtues which endeared it 
to the heart of Edmund: his fond recollections of 
his beloved mother gave it all its value, and on 
her dying injunctions he often pondered with 
mixed feelings of hope and despair. His _proba- 
tionary year having expired, the commission of 
lieutenant, which he then received, was quickly 
followed by that of captain ; sent out from France, 
after his father’s death, as a testimony of respect 
to his memory and services. 

EKdmund’s heart sank within him when, at the 
conclusion of the war, he found his regiment set 
down for a seven-years’ tour of duty in the West 
Indies. SAt length time brought about that por- 
tentous event THE Frencn Revotutios, which, 
though long foreseen and intensely dreaded, burst 
/as a moral earthquake on astonished Europe, up- 
‘rooting all those institutions which had, in fatal 
‘security, been deemed impregnable; implanting 4 
new and dangerous popular sentiment, which still 
| agitates the world. The flame of liberty, which at 
| first spread its dazzling blaze over the parent coun- 
try, soon illumined the dark children of Africa, 
| forming the slave population of her colonies,—@ 

race which had long thirsted to avenge the wrongs 
of ages on that refined and luxurious minority, by 
whom they were bound in chains of submission. 
Emissaries were soon sent to the West Indies to 
fraternize the sable citizens of all the French 
islands: partial revolts arose in almost every settle- 
| ment; fierce and bloody were the contests for a& 











ing, when, learning that his father, after passing | cendancy and dominion ; but, fora time, the roy 


through the severe struggle of the previous day, 
had enjoyed some hours of deep repose, and had 
awoke refreshed,comforted, and improved in health, 
the affectionate Edmund took his departure, accom- 
panied to his port of embarkation by the guardian 
friar. 

Edmund had not long reached his destination, 
ere death terminated the worldly woes of his guilty 


and unfortunate father. Young Roche’s reception | 


at his regiment was as flattering as his most ardent 


hopes could expect. Whatever had been the errors | 


of his father’s former life, he seemed to have felt 


cause withstood each revolutionary assault. 
Watching a favourable opportunity, a little 

of royalists seized on an American schooner (whos 
crew they quickly brought over to their purposts 
and, under cover of the night, spread their sails on 
the bosom of the wide Atlantic, hoping to reach 
the American continent, from whence they might 
| obtain a passage to England, and ultimately Jo™ 
the allied army then invading France ; but they 
were not destined to tread the shores of Americ 
Two days had not elapsed before they were ©?” 


| tured by a British frigate, which had been de- 
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tched “en avant” the grand naval and military 
expedition against the French West India posses- 
sions, under Sir John Jervis and Sir Charles Grey, 
whose powerful armament was then in those seas, 
and expected, from day to day, at the rendezvous 


of Barbadoes. 
In the course of ten days, the expedition had 





reached Barbadoes, when the refugees were pre- 
sented. The senior officer was first examined. He 
gave general information as to the strength of the 
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this silent order they proceeded, Edmund and the 
officer in front, until their arrival within a short 
distance of the post where he calculated they would 
encounter the first sentinel. Edmund then dis- 
mounted, and with pistol in hand turned off in an 
oblique direction, desiring the officer and detach- 
ment to move gently on, to await the sentry’s 
challenge for the parole. Edmund was correct as 


_to the distance ; and seeing the drowsy sentry open 


garrison, as Well as the irregular forces at the 


several islands. The six royalist officers were left 
at Barbadoes, on parole, with the assurance of a 
passage to England in the first Europe-bound man- 
of-war. 

Our hero and his companions reached England 
in safety, having been treated with the utmost 
liberality by the naval officer to whose charge they 
had been committed. On detailing to the British 
Government the events which preceded, and induced 
their desertion of the Republican standard, they 
were offered commissions in the regiments of the 
Irish Brigade then being raised in Lreland, underthe 
names and colonelcies of their former chiefs—an 





offer which, it is needless to say, was joyfully ac- 
cepted. Edmund’s companions joined those regi- 


to attack, sprung upon him ere he could raise his 
voice or musket, and in an instant brought him to 
the ground, gagged by his handkerchief. With a 
pistol to his temple, he extorted the parole in a 
stifled whisper, when the handkerchief was drawn 
tight through his mouth, and tied behind his neck ; 
his arms were pinioned by Edmund, with his sash, 
his legs by the strap of his own musket, from which 
Edmund took the precaution to dislodge the flint. 
Thus having securely bound the sentry, Edmund 
advanced to meet the detachment, when, in a loud 
voice, he challenged with the usual “ Qui vive?” 
Encouraged by his first success, he sprung upon 
his horse, and leaving the overpowered sentry in 
that helpless state in which, before another quarter 
of an hour, he was discovered, boldly pushed on at 


a trot. Arrived at the next post, his ears were 


ments under whose commanders they had origi- | saluted with the 


nally graduated ; while he was honoured with the 
majority of that which was to bear his maternal | 


“Qui vive ?” of the sentinel. 
“ Republicain Francais,” answered Edmund, with 


ancestral name. Edmund felt that the stain of | the pure French accent. 


treason was on the name of Roche, and sought to 
wipe it out. He accordingly volunteered his ser- 


“ Avancez, et donnez la parole.” 
Edmund advancing nearly to the point of the 


vices with the army on the continent, then under | bayonet, answered in a low deep tone— 


the command oft the Duke of York, pending the | 
completion of his regiment. His offer was accepted ; 
and he repaired to his Roval Highness’ head- | 
quarters, with the appointment as Acting-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General. It so happened, that the 
first service in which his courage and talents were | 
called into action, fully established the superiority | 
ofboth, The British army having been compelled to 
make a sudden retrograde movement, a detachment 
of British cavalry, employed on a distant reconnois- 
sance, was unfortunately cut off ; and its sacrifice, 
orcapture by day-break, appeared inevitable, being 
hemmed inonone side by theright wing of theenemy 
and by the river Waal, on the other by the French 
army. Edmund proposed to attempt its release at 
every peril, and was allowed to undertake the | 
dangerous service. Availing himself of the shade 
of evening, he found means, by a long detour, to 
fscape the observation of the French sentries, be- 
tween the arminy and the river, whose stations he 
had carefull y noticed, and reached the detachment 
(whose unfortunate position was as yet unknown 
to the enemy) just as the officer in command had 
formed the desperate resolution of attempting to 
cut his way through the French piquets, or perish 
in the daring attempt. Aftera short conference, he 
placed himself and his detachment unreserved] y 
under Major Roche’s orders. “T'was near the hour 
of ten, the night dark and hazy. Edmund ordered 
the dragoons to advance in the strictest silence, 
each man carrying the scabbard of his sabre under 
his left arm, to guard against its clattering ; each file 





keep his eye fixed on his immediate leader. In 


“La Victoire!” 
“ Passez, mon Colonel,” replied the sentry. 


“Vive la Republique !” 
* Allons, mes citoyens,” 


cried Edmund to the 


dragoons. “ Vive la Republique !’’* 


The sentry resumed his silent walk, while Ed- 
mund and the detachment (which had naturally 
been mistaken for the rounds of the visiting field- 
officer of the night) pushed on at a good pace, still 
on the flank of the main body of the army, and 
almost on the brink of the river, when he took a 
moment’s breath to give his farther orders. “ Keep 
that star,” said he, pointing to the northern con- 
stellation, “in sight : there lies our course. At the 
word Ga.vop, follow me! we must have no firing. 
Silence and the sabre! my men, are what we must 
trust to.” Sounds resembling the tramp and clatter 
of cavalry in the rear, at that moment broke on the 
ear of the anxious Edmund; again they were heard, 
and nearer! “ Now,” cried our hero, “ the mo- 
ment for action has arrived; we can no longer 
conceal ourselves! Forwarp! AND CUT DOWN ALL 
WHO oppose you!” This was the very order they 
all panted to receive: in a few moments they were 
challenged by the quarter-guard. Edmund's hur- 
ried reply to the challenge for the parole did not 
seem quite satisfactory to the officer of the guard, 
whose men, while hastily turning out for action, 
were rode over, trampled on, and cut down by the 
brave detachment. An ill-directed fire, which 
* These were the terms of challenge and reply during 
the first years of the war of the Revolution. 
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slightly wounded a few of the horses, only aided 
their flight, as by its flash they were the more 
clearly directed to the track of their gallant leader, 
whose sword gleamed in the sudden blaze. The 
last outlying piquet had yet to be passed: in their 
front a platoon awaited them with levelled muskets ; 
in their rear, the noise of pursuing cavalry became 
each moment more distinct. At this critical mo- 
ment, Edmund reined up to order the detachment 
to advance in line and extend themselves, then 
proceed at the top of their speed. This instruction 
obeyed, the word “GaLior”! sent them on like a 
whirlwind. The volley by which they were met, 
did some partial injury both to men and horses, but 
was instantly avenged by the yawning gashes of 
the British sabre. The main body of the enemy 
had been passed ; their route now happily lay over 
an unbroken plain, and within less than a mile of 
the British lines, which they shortly reached, un- 
diminished in numbers, and unsubdued in spirit, 
but not without some damage in wounds—fortu- 
nately none mortal. Never did men behave with 
more steadiness and courage, 

This exploit, trifling as it must appear when 
blended with the general occurrences of the cam- 
paign, nevertheless created a powerful sensation at 
the time amongst the British army ; and the highest 
encomiums were passed on him, who had the judg- 
ment to plan, and the boldness to execute, such a 
desperate rescue. The regiment to which this 
gallant detachment had been so fortunately re- 
stored, was one which had ever held a distinguished 
fame in the military annals of Great Britain. The 
officers of all ranks vied with each other to afford 
proofs of their admiration and grateful feeling to- 
wards our hero—to whom this was a proud mo- 
ment, too soon, alas! to be clouded by that curse 


which seemed to hang over his existence, converting | 


each transient joy to future misery. 
* Will honour live with you?” our great dramatic 
poet asks, and wisely answers, “ No; detraction 


will not let it.’ Thus it was with the doomed | 


Edmund. Invidious whispers were heard, and as 
basely repeated, injurious to the fame of our un- 
fortunate but guiltless hero. The ear of royalty 
was poisoned ; the base epithet of the “ 7raitor’s 
son”’ made its fatal impression ; and Edmund found 
that cordial reception, with which he had been for 


a few days honoured, sinking hour by hour into | 


cold and distant civility, or marked distrust. 
Amongst the whole army, Edmund could not trace 
the originator of that base scandal, under which he 
in silence winced, unless he fixed the foul deed on 
an object so contemptible, as to be at once beneath 
his anger, as well as protected by age and infirmity 
from the demands of injured honour. This person 
was an old half-maniac Lieutenant-colonel of 
Dragoon Guards ; an Irishman. Edmund, on him, 
with justice, fixed as his traducer. More than 
thirty years before he had been “pinked” and 
disarmed by the celebrated Mun Roche, in a cho- 
colate-house rencontre in Dublin. His hatred to 
the name and blood, strengthened with his years 
and infirmities ; and he rejoiced in the opportunity 
afforded to him, of revenging on the cuiltless and 
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guilty but no less gallant father, over whose faults 
the grave should have thrown a shield. 

That coldness, which is the more deeply felt, 
because pride forbids inquiry as to its cause, chilled 
our hero's rising spirit, and crushed those ho 
which the acknowledgment of his merits had lately 
inspired; but the frown of royalty was upon him, 
Of the many who were of late so profuse in the 
offers of their friendship, all became cold and silent, 
save the officers of the brave dragoons, to whose 
regiment he had rendered such an important ser- 
vice. That gallant corps never for a moment 
slackened in their warmest hospitality ; and, al- 
though delicacy for the feelings of an injured man 
forbade all allusion to his altered reception st head- 
quarters, enough was said and shown, te convince 
Edmund, that there he would ever find a brave 
soldier's welcome. 

The hopes of conquest with which the allied 
army took the field against the undisciplined re- 
publicans (or “sans culottes,” as they were con- 
temptuously termed,) in time yielded to more sober 
speculations. The veteran armies of some of the 
great Continental States were all but annihilated 
by the self-taught warriors of the “‘ bonnet rouge ;” 
and the once-vaunted march to Paris soon dwindled 
into a rapid retreat on their respective frontiers, 
The movements of the British troops were more 
critical : their safety could only be found in their 
floating castles ; and to that extremity they came 
at last. The royal commander, leaving the army 
to conclude the campaign as it best could, took his 
hurried departure for England before the winter 
sect in; the Hollander, trusting to his native swamps, 
doggedly returned to their protection, (together 
with the cavalry, and a portion of the infantry, of 
the British army ;) but a hard winter formed a 
flinty passage for the pursuit of the half naked 
| republicans, and, ere long, General Pichegrue 
| taught the phlegmatic Dutchman and the dainty 
| Briton the delicacy of a meal of horse-flesh ! 

On the return of the army tothe luxury of Eng- 
lish quarters, all the officers of the general staff 
were honoured with a step of brevet promotion, 
with the exception of the gallant Edmund! His 
name “ did not appear on His Royal Highness’ list.” 

The regiment to which our hero was appointed 
major having been completed in the course of that 
year, received orders for immediate embarkation 
'for the West Indies. To Edmund, neither dis- 
tance, clime, or danger, formed any obstacle to his 
ready service; but, with the sting of unmerited 
personal neglect still rankling in his honourable 
heart, and the more recent insult of being passed 
over in anall but general brevet, he felt it his duty 
to make an humble remonstrance, and placed his 
name on his Royal Highness’ list for an audience. 
Rash man! could no friend be found to whisper t 
you that 





“They never pardon who have done the wrong” ! 


that your country, creed, and talents, were all 
mortal offences in the mind of intolerance and 
bigotry? No: poor Edmund had many admirers ; 





gallant son the disgrace inflicted on himself by the | British army, when its exercise has too often 


but friendship is a rarely exhibited virtue in the 
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proved the downfall of the hopes of many a noble 
’ 

a ry on his appointed day, appeared before 

the Jilustrious Duke, and was received with dis- 

dainful civility and averted eye. Having heard 

Edmund’s energetic, but still most guarded, re- 

spectful remonstrance, his Royal Highness made 


THE GREEN GAUNTLET; 


his bow of dismission, saying— Your claims, | 


Major Roche, shall be noted.” 

Edmund replied—*“ It is known to your Royal 
Highness that I am under orders for foreign ser- 
vice; and it would be highly honourable to my 
feelings, and, I humbly trust, not beyond my de- 
serts, should your Royal Highness condescend to 
reconsider my case, and, even now, honour me with 
your royal recommendation for that brevet rank, 
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thus vacated. Here poor Edmund's connexion 
with the British army ceased, and for ever! His 
views were now fixed on Ireland: there, at least, 
he had a temporary home. His circumstances, 
too, were not low: he possessed upwards of five 
thousand pounds, inherited from his maternal 
grandfather, which his prudent uncle had the fore- 
sight to withdraw from France, and place in the 


_ British funds, before the breaking out of the Re- 


to which, I most humbly submit, my services have 


afforded me a just claim.” 

“ Sir,’ answered the Duke, “ I have said your 
claims are noted—you will immediately join your 
regiment !” 

‘Edmund (with a look that astonished the prince 
and soldier) replied —“ THat, I NEVER WILL, Sr.” 
Then, with a profound bow, he left the Royal 
Duke, to expend the outpourings of his wrath on 
his obsequious secretary, whom a hurried ring of 


his private bell brought to his presence. Edmund | 


anticipated their plans for getting rid of him, by 
sending in his resignation that very night, which 


was eagerly accepted, and a Horse Guards’ hanger- | 


om appeared in the next Gazette for the majority 


volution. But what must have been his horror, 
—his despair,—on learning that this beloved uncle 
—this only tie which bound him to earth—was, 
at the very moment he so rashly threw his com- 
mission at the feet of majesty, a prisoner in Dub- 
lin Castle, on a charge of Higu Treason! And 
the affectionate nephew lost not a moment in 
setting off for the scene of his dear relative’s cap- 


_ tivity ; but he was little aware of the despotic sway 


| 





exercised over life, liberty, and property, in that 
unhappy country, by a Government at that period 
equally strangers to humanity and justice. Mouth 
after month passed, while the tools of a sanguinary 
faction were employed in the base attempt to con- 
coct proofs of sedition against the unfortunate pri- 
soner, Walter. It was by one of those vampires, 
called Government informers, that Walter Roche 
had been denounced ; but the vile attempts of this 
furious faction were frustrated by the resumption 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. 


( To be continued. ) 





THE SONGS OF THE TREES. 


Wuen April arrayed in his smiles and his frowns, 
Walks down the green valleys, and over the downs, 
With young Spring in her garlands of primroses drest, 
Leaning full on his arm, and oft by him caressed ; 

0 then ’tis delightful, when Evening reigns, 

To rove by the groves in the green grassy lanes, 
And list to the madrigals sung by the trees, 

As across them is wafting the wing of the breeze ; 
Their half-naked arms round each other they fling, 
And of unalloyed pleasures they cheerily sing. 


O they sing of the odours that live in the air; 
Of the bright silken garments they quickly shall wear ; 
Uf the nosegays that shortly will blush on their breasts, 
And bloom in their hands, and embellish their crests ; 
How the zephyrs will come with their lineaments fair, 
And kiss them, and play with their beautiful hair ; 
How the warblers of heaven in love with their charms, 
Shall come and repose in their out-reaching arms, 
And carol their holiest ditties away, 
In the ears of the Morning the Eve and the Day ; 
How the dews will bespangle their emerald dresses, 
When Night, gemmed with stars, the Earth’s fair lip 

Caresses : 

How the sky will unveil its blue face elad in smiles, 
And the clouds shine like crowns on the heads of the hills. 


When the dark wing of Tempest the we!kin enshrouds, 


How the Rains will leap forth from the hands of the 
Clouds, 


When Summer is scorching Earth's brow with his 
beams, 

And bathe their green temples in hyaline streams : 

How the young leaves their children will dance in the 
gale, 


| And flutter, and tell to them many a tale: 


And how they will gently repose them to sleep, 
When Cynthia beholds her bright face in the deep. 


And they sing how the wild flowers will bloom at 
their feet, 
Regaling the air with their fragrancies sweet ; 
How the streamlets, set free by the icy chains made 
By the rude hand of Winter, will leap in their shade, 


_ And laugh with their dimpled cheeks all the long day, 





As they fling on the campion their silvery spray ; 
How Passion and Beauty will come to their groves, 
And blush on each other, and breathe out their loves. 


Come here Sloth, and Labour! Come here Want and 
Thrall ; 
Come leave the thronged streets, the loom, bench, and 
the stall ; 
Come away from the bottle and fly from the can ; 
Bring here your worn frames and your visages wan ; 
For now ‘tis delightful while Evening reigns, 
To rove by the groves in the green grassy lanes, 
And list to the madrigals sung by the trees, 
As across them is brushing the wing of the breeze. 
T. K. 
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Manners and Customs of the Japanese in the Nine- 
teenth Century. From recent Dutch visiters to 
Japan, and the German of Dr. Fr. Von Siebold. 
1 vol. pp. 423. 


Tuis careful compilation gives the most complete pic- | 


ture which the English public has yet received of this 
singular and hermetically-sealed insular empire, mainly 
because, in forming it, every available authority has been 
employed. From the expulsion of the Jesuits and the 
Portuguese traders, two centuries since, little, until 
comparatively of late, has been heard of this remark- 
able people ; who might in the interval, for all that was 
known of them to other nations, have as well disappeared 
from among the families of the earth. Of late the mem- 
bers of the small Dutch factory, imprisoned on a point 
near the coast of Japan, the Dutch being the only 
European people permitted to hold any commercial in- 
tercourse with that country, have, in emulation of the 
English, the French, and Russians, begun to keep jour- 
nals of what they have seen and learned on their per- 
mitted journeys to the capital, to pay court and tri- 
bute ; or in their restricted association with the natives. 
The whole foreign trade of Japan is limited to cargoes 
of copper and camphor for two Dutch ships which come 
annually to the factory, and a few Chinese junks,—the 
whole amount of the commerce being under £200,000. 


Japan is a country blessed above all others, by living | 


wholly within itself, and by, in all things, highly valuing 
the wisdom of its ancestors. Custom and usage are omni- 
potent, and, together with superstition, present insur- 
mountable obstacles to further progress in civilisation. 
They still prefer the matchlock to the musket, because the 
want of flints in their own country might make them 


dependent upon foreigners! Buteven inthe hermetically- | 


sealed Japan, there is a little smuggling, though the re- 
gulations under which the Dutch Factory is allowed to 
remain are rigid and jealous to the utmost degree. 

The Japanese are evidently of the Mongol race, and their 
customs and manners have a general resemblance to 
those of the Chinese, with many differences and peculi- 
arities. Their knowledge of the arts and sciences has 
been derived from China, though the insular empire— 


the kingdom of three thousand islands—has made less ad- | 


vancement in civilisation. The different kinds of religion, 
and the form of government, though much has been said 


about them, are, we apprehend, still but imperfectly | 


known. Abundant absurdities and superstitions, as may 
be expected, mingle with both. The mikado or supreme 


sovereign, the grand lama of Japan, is orer-ruled by a | 


kind of viceroy; the ziogoon, who in turn is ruled by 
a Council of State, fixed in the capital of Yedo, who 
appoint governors to all the provinces, who again 
appoint their own subordinate officers. It is quite like 
the House that Jack built. 

The narrative of a journey made by the Dutch Em- 
bassy, (if it deserve so dignified a name,) to the capital 
Yedv, as it is here spelled, tells more about the country 
than might have been expected from the jealous exclu- 
sion and watchfulness with which the members of the 
embassy were treated, though, when cooped up, they 
were not unkindly used. In Japan, the system of es 
pionage seems as complete as if a Fouché were at the 
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head of the department, or an Emperor Nicholas. The 
women of Japan are not secluded like those of other 
eastern nations, and it is said that their education js as 
well attended to as that of the other sex ; but they are 





without legal rights, and their evidence is inadmissible 
in a court of justice. The husband possesses unlimited 
power of divorce ; but the wife can,under no plea,demand 
a separation from her husband. On the whole, the uni. 
versal law of Woman and her Master is not inoperative 
in Japan. All the population receive the elements of 
education, and it is positively asserted that there is not 
a destitute day-labourer in the empire, which the ex. 
clusive system has preserved in peace for two centuries, 
| This is inconceivable. Disregard of life is one of the 
_ most remarkable features of this singular people. The 

first law of nature, self-preservation, gives way before 
usage and etiquette. To practise suicide, by ripping up 
_ the abdomen, is regarded among the better classes as the 
_ point of honour; and it forms part of the chivalrous 
_ education of boys of the higher orders to be taught,— 


| The whole mystery of the //ara-kiri, literally mean- 
| ing, we are told, “ happy despatch ;” and the proper ap- 
pellation of the abdomen-ripping, by which a well-born 
man is often compelled to terminate his existence. They 
are taught not only the proper mode of performing the 
operation, and the several accompanying ceremonials, 
varying with the occasion, and with the consequent pub- 
licity or privacy, but also the nature of the occasions, 
i. ¢. of the causes and situations, which render this form 
of suicide imperative upon a gentleman. Girls, in lieu 
of this fearful indoctrination, receive lessons in the craft 
of the needle, with every species of ornamental work, in 
the service and management of a house, and in whatever 
it is thought may be useful to them as mothers and mis- 
tresses of families. 





The power of opinion and custom is even more strongly 
displayed in this remarkable usage than in the Suttée of 
| the Hindoo widow. A man of any consequence, when ac- 
cused of a crime, at once rips himself up, and thus evades 

the confiscation of his property, and the disgrace to his 

family, consequent upon a trial from which there is pro 
_ bably little chance of acquittal. Their criminal /aws are 

sanguinary, and cruelty is a necessary consequence of 
their customs. The man who must, without hesitation, 
_rip up himself, will not be very scrupulous about inflict 
ing torture on his neighbeur. As the French noblesse, 
under the old regime, were permitted to exile themselves 
from court, and remain secluded in their chateaux, # 
the Japanese courtiers are permitted by the monarch, 
the zivgoon, to perform the hara-kiri, or happy-despatch 
—a permission equivalent to a command. 

The M ikado—the highest, or spiritual sovereign—is of 
divine descent, and is not permitted to meddle in affairs, 
which would be desecration of his godlike nature. Not 
is it properly the ziogoon, but the council of state, who 
| contrive so to overwhelm this unfortunate and exalted ia- 
| dividual with the observance of ceremonies and festivals, 
| that he has no time for government. This council is, in 
| fact, the reigning power. It consists of thirteen me” 
| bers, either hereditary, or chosen from the princes 
highest nobility, and has a president, who is the real 
monarch. He is styled the Governor of the Empire 
He is said even to have the power to depose the siogoe™ 
and appoint the next heir in his place. The siogoon fre 
quently abdicates ; and no wonder—for his life also ma 
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be a weary one. So does the mikado sometimes give way | 
to some other of the divine race, when tired of his duties. | 
One of them is thus described— | 


He every day passes a certain number of hours upon 
his throne, immoveable, lest by turning his head he should | 
pring down ruin upon that part of the empire to or from 
which he should look ; by this immobility maintaining 
the whole realm’s stability and tranquillity. When he 
has sat the requisite number of hours, he resigns his 
place to his crown, which continues upon the throne 
as his substitute during the remainder of the day and 
night. : 

‘The honours paid to the mikado are as extraordinary 
as his situation and pretensions, and all are indicative 
of, or relative to, his half-divine nature ; if half-divine 
be an expression strong enough to express a degree of 
divinity so exalted, that all the kamis or gods are held 
annually to wait upon the mikado, and spend a month 
at his court. During that month, the name of which 
implies “ without gods,” no one frequents the temples, 
believing them deserted. To dignify and to guard from 
violation the high sanctity of the mikado’s person, is the 
grand object of all the honours in question. That his 
sacred foot may not touch the ground, he never moves 
but borne upon men’s shoulders. That unhallowed eyes 
may not pollute him with a glance, he never quits the 
precincts of his palace. This absolute seclusion in his | 
palace appears however to be a modern improvement | 
upon the old system. According to most reports, nei- | 
ther his hair, beard, or nails are ever cut, that his sacred | 
person may not be mutilated, although the erudite ori- | 
entalist Klaproth avers, that such mutilation as may be | 
deemed essential to his comfort, for instance, cutting his 
nails and trimming his beard, are performed during his 
eleep, and called “stealing his nails and hair.” * * * 

No article of his dress is ever worn a second time ; 
the plates and dishes in which his repasts are served, 
the cups or bowls out of which he drinks, must be new 
at every meal, as must the culinary utensils in which 
he meal is prepared. But none inherit his leavings. | 
Whatever article of any kind has been hallowed by the 
wikado’s use, even such remote use as cooking what he 
is to eat, is thereby so sanctified, that no human touch 
must be afterwards suffered to profane them. To wear | 
his cast clothes, to eat off his plates, cook in his sauce- | 
pan, Ac. or even to feed upon the broken victuals from | 
his table, would call down the vengeance of heaven upon 
the sacrilegious offender. To prevent all risk of the 
kind, everything that has onee been in any way em- 
ployed in the service of the mikado is immediately torn, 
broken, or otherwise destroyed; his clothes, which are | 
of a colour that no other person may wear, are burnt ; 
and hence arises the only drawback upon all this state. 
The mikado is supported by the ziogoon, and the allow- 
ances from Yedo not being as ample as might be wished, 
the heavy expense of renewing daily, almost hourly, 
whatever appertains to the Son of Heaven, is alleviated 
by supplying his wardrobe, table, kitchen, Ac., with 
articles of the very cheapest, and therefore coarsest, 


description, 





No wonder the mikado abdicates. What a curious 
book ; what a proof of the folly or gullibility of man- 
kind would the usages of royalty, the ceremonies of 
courts, in the different countries of the world make ; in- 
cluding, as it should do, the ceremonial of an English 
foronation, and the customs attending the coming into | 
the world of our princes and princesses! That the divine 
race may never fail, the mikado is allowed twelve wives, 
though polygamy is not permitted in Japan. 

Though hampered in their intercourse by endless eti- 
{Bettes and ceremonies, the Japanese are a social people, | 
tod spend much of their time in practising their own 
rude music, in dancing, (which is confined to the women,) 
‘od merry games. Cards and dice are prohibited by 
“@¥, and are never used in private houses. In summer, 
‘ey enjoy boating and water-parties. 
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Large companies will spend the afternoon, evening, 
and part of the night, upon the lakes, mvers, or innu- 
merable bays of the sea, in their highly-ornamented 
boats, with music and banquets. During the heat of 
the day, they lie moored in some shady nook, protected 
from the sun’s rays, but open to the sea-breeze, whence 
they command a pleasing view. In the evening, the 
waters are all alive with music, and illuminated with 


the moving light from the coloured paper-lanterns of the 
several boats. 


There is one Japanese calling not yet reduced among 
us to a regular profession, though we do not want for 
amateurs—that is, scandal-mongers; a new variety of 
the story-tellers of the East. 


These persons make it their especial business to learn, 
not romances, but all the gossip of a neighbourhood, 
which they retail for the entertainment of their em- 
ployers. Some of these traders in seandal are frequently 
hired to relieve the tedium of a sick-room ; but those 
engaged to divert a party of pleasure, have a second and 
somewhat startling duty—it is, to set an example of 
politeness and high breeding, to improve the tone of the 
society that requires their services. These several, and 
not very homogeneous functions, they are said to com- 
bine in a most extraordinary manner. 


The spices are as important an order as the anecdote- 
mongers and seandal-chroniclers. 


They are of every rank in life, from the lowest to the 
highest—beneath that of a prince ; since even the proud- 
est noblemen undertake the base office, either in obe- 
dience to commands which it were death—that is to say, 
imperative self-slaughter—to disobey, or impelled by 
the hope of succeeding to the lucrative post of him in 
whom they can detect guilt. Those spies at Nagasaki," 
who are subject to the governor, are entitled to demand 
an audience of him at any hour of the day or night ; and 
woe betide him, should he, by postponing their admis- 


| sion, incur the risk of their reports being transmitted to 


Yedo otherwise than through himself. But there are 
other spies, not officially known, upon himself; and this, 
which, notwithstanding the constant mention of spies as 
official public characters, it is self-evident must be the 
case, is further proved by the following anecdote of the 
success of a high-born spy. The incident did not, in- 
deed, fall under the personal observation of the Dutch 
factory, inasmuch as it occurred in another and remote 
government, Matsmai; but it is given upon good autho- 
rity, and is general in its application. 

“Complaints+ of the governor of this province had 
reached the court, which took its own measures for as- 
certaining their truth. The agreeable tidings that the 
governor was displaced were speedily received ; but it 
was not without astonishment that the capital, Matemai, 
recognised in his successor a journeyman tobacco-cutter, 
who, some mouths before, had suddenly disappeared 
from his master’s shop. The journeyman tobacco-cutter 
had been personated by a noble of the land, who had 
assumed that disguise iu order to exercise the office of a 
spy, for which he had been sent to Matsmai by the 
court.” 


This is the exact parallel to facts at present current 
regarding the energetic administration of the Russian 
autocrat in the distant parts of his dominions. 

The population of Japan is divided, if not into castes, 
into hereditary classes,— 1st, the princes of the blood of 
Mikado—2d, the nobles—3d, the priesthood-——4th, the 
military—5th, the upper portion of the middle class, or 
persons comme il faut—6th, the traders, merchants, and 


| considerable shopkeepers—7th, the petty shopkeepers, 


including the artiste—S8th, the peasantry. There is 
yet another: the tanners, curriers, and dealers in any 





* The large sea-port town near which the Dutch Factory is 





placed. 


+ Meylan. 
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form in leather, who are the outcasts—the scavengers, 
or worse, of Japanese society. How this absurd custom 
or idea has arisen it is not easy to tell; but as every 
nation must have its pariahs—one having the Jews— 
another the Irish—another, like the Americans, the 
coluured race,—the Japanese fix upon leather—quite as 
rationally and humanely as any of the rest. The work- 
ers or dealers in leather— 

Are not permitted to dwell in towns or hamlets 


with other men, but inhabit villages exclusively their | 


own, whence they are called into the towns only to dis- 
charge the functions of executioners and gaolers, in 
which, if they need assistance, the tea-house proprietors 
are bound to supply it. They are not allowed to pol- 
Jute an inn or public house with their presence ; but, if 
in waat of refreshment on a journey, they are served on 


the outside with what they purchase, and the landlord | 
would rather throw away than take back a vessel from | 


which one of them had drunk. Finally, they are not 


numbered in a census of the population ; and, what is yet | 
more whimsical, their villages, when situated upon the | 


high road, are not measured into the length of that road* 
are subtracted from it as nonentities—so that in pay- 


ing by the distance between town and town, the relays | 


of men and cattle stationed at the post-houses, the tra- 
veller is actually carried gratis through a village in- 
habited by makers of leather. 

In Japan, it is “anything but leather.” The tea- 
houses spoken of are the bagnios of Japan; and their 


keepers adopt female orphans, or the female children of | 
the very poor, and educate them with the same care, | 


and for the same profession, as the Natch girls of India. 
The remarkable fact is, that, after a certain age, these 
women retire, conduct themselves well, and are often 
well married ; and that they are, in the second stage of 
their career, not looked upon as in any respect inferior 
to the other women. 

The Japanese have made considerable advancement 
in the science of medicine and in astronomy. Their 
proficiency in lacker-work, or what is properly called 
Japanning, has long been known ; and their skill in tem- 
pering steel exceeds that of any other people. Their 
sword-blades bear the fine edge of a razor, and will, it is 
said, cut through a nail, or a European sword, without 


turning or notching the edge; £100 is, accordingly, not | 
thought too much fora peculiarly fine blade ; while an old | 
one, of exquisite temper, is considered beyond all price, | 


and the exportation of these is prohibited. They are skilful 


in metallurgy, and have an art of blending and combining | 


different metals, so as to produce the effect of fine ena- 
mel. Their porcelain, like that of China, has degenerated, 
but they cultivate the tea-plant to perfection. Tea is 
indeed the common beverage of the nation, though they 
have also sakee,a fermented liquor made of rice, which is 
drunk at their festivals. The Japanese are ingenious 


. . . . | 
horticulturists, though Europeans may fancy their inge- | 


nuity perverted. They are fond of beautiful landseapes ; 
and flowers and pictures are essential parts of their en- 
tertainments; the kind of flowers, and the particular 
pictures suitable to the occasion being fixed by etiquette. 


Their gardeners will excite the envy of the monster-culti- | 


vators in Europe. 


They value themselves alike upon the art of dwarfingand 
that of as wennaturally endarging all natural productions. 
They exhibit in the miniature-gardens of the towns, full- 


grown trees of various kinds three feet high, with heads | 


three feet in diameter. These dwarf trees are reared in 
flower-pots, as alluded to in one of the poems given in 
a former chapter; and when they bear luxuriant bran- 


Siebold, 
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| ches upon a distorted stem, the very aemé of perfectic 

is attained ; or, to speak more correctly, it might be re 

posed attained, had not President Meylan, in the year 
| 1826, seen a box which he describes as one inch in dia. 
_meter by three inches high, but which Fischer repre. 
| sents, somewhat less incredibly, as four inches long, one 
and a half wide, and six high, in which were actually 
growing and thriving a bamboo, a fir, and a plum-tres 
| the latter in full blossom. The price of this portable 
| grove was 1,200 Dutch gulden, or about £100, ; 
| _ As examples of the success of these horticulturists in 
the opposite branch of their art, Meylan describes plum. 
trees covered with blossoms, each blossom four times the 
size of the cabbage-rose—of course, not producing fruit 
which the Japanese appear not greatly to value—and a 
radishes weighing from fifty to sixty pounds; radishes 
of fifteen pounds weight he speaks of as of common oeeyy. 
rence. This giyantifying art, to coin a word, is more 
beneficially applied to fir-trees: many of these growing 
in the grounds of temples are represented as extraordi. 
_narily large. No dimensions of trunks are stated ; but we 
are told that the branches springing at the height of seven 
or eight feet are led out, sometimes across ponds, and 
supported upon props, to such a length, that they give a 
shade of three hundred feet in diameter. 

It may here be added that Japan is said to abound ig 
| cedar-trees, which rival in magnitude the far-famed 
cedars of Lebanon. 

The empire contains neither sheep, goats, swine, nor 
asses. 





The Japanese do not use either the flesh or the milk of 
the cow, though they do not scruple to eat at the Dutch 
Factory, beef brought fromJava. They are not so conceit- 
ed nor self-sufficient as the Chinese. When the model of 
an oil-mill, part of the presents to the ziogoon, was ex- 
| plained, its admirable mechanism was at once under- 
stood and admired ; but the model was returned, because 
the adoption of machinery might throw the labourers 
who made oil out of employment. As they have had few 
wars for some centuries, and no foreign trade, they have 
attained no knowledge of military engineering, nor of 
navigation, though they possess the mariner’s compass. 

This comprehensive account of this singular empire, 
of which the population is estimated at from fifteen to 
forty millions of souls, and which, beyond doubt, is very 
considerable, is well worthy of general attention, as 





another curious and popular chapter in the history of the 
human race. 


Italy and the Italian Islands, from the Earliest Ages 
tothe Present Time. By William Spalding, Esq. 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 3 vols. 


This work forms a distinguished portion of the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet L ihrary, which has now reached its thirty- 
first volume. It is executed with great care and ability, 
by an author in whom sound learning and cultivated 
taste are equally balanced. In a field so wide, it fe 
' quired no little judgment and skill to seize those salient 

points, which, while they interest, may also inform the 
| general reader; and in this respect we consider the a%- 
thor very successful. On a clear ground of history, 
comprehended within bold outlines, he has interwovea 
| literature, topography, biography, and, above all, Art;— 
| which must ever be a first-rate object in any satisfactory 
| account of Italy and the Italians. To classic history, 
Mr. Spalding has, indeed, paid comparatively slight 
| attention; the history of the Roman empire being, ™ 

general, more familiar to English readers than that of 

their own country ; while of the history of the dark and 

middle ages of Italy, and also that of modern times 
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ordinary readers are comparatively ignorant, until 
Italian history becomes involved in the wars and con- 
quests of Napoleon. It is not, however, the Political 
History of Italy, whether taken as a whole, or at any 
single period, which gives value and charm to the work, 
but the clear and comprehensive picture of the people, 
ancient and modern; their chief social characteristics ; 
their manners, morals, religion; and, above all, their 
literature, and that which marks them a great and 
distinct European nation, their Arts: from the mde 
eradle of Art to its highest state of perfection, its sub- 
sequent decline, and present condition. 

Taken as a whole, we know of no work where, within 
anything like the same limits, the reader will find nearly 


the amount of exact information, combined with the re- 


abet 


cults of extensive knowledge, discriminative judgment, | 


i Ena tacta 
te. 


ahu bait ta 


Slections From Leohert Hall; with a Sketch of his 
Life. By Charles Badham, kmmanuel College, 


Cambridge. 


The compiler appears to be a High Churchman, which 
gives a slight degree of one-sidedness to his selections. 
He has, however, a fervent admiration for Hall, though, 
we presume, he could not bestow upon him the compli- 
mentary epithet, Reverend, nor call him a clergyman. | 
In so rich a field, it is difficult to glean without gather- 
ing an abundant harvest. The volume is, therefore, 
deserving of commendation, though it does, by no means, | 
present the boldest or fairest aspect of Hall's mind, that 
tight be obtained from his writings. 


Europe in 1840, Translated from the German of 
Wolfgang Menzel, 

We have here a bird’s-eye view of the political char- 
acter, tendencies, and relations of the group of European 
“tates, as these appear to an intelligent German. Though , 
Loglish politieal thinkers and foreseers cannot coincide 

il Menzel’s views of European policy, they are well 
worth studying. He seems to consider Prussia at  pre- 
sent as the arbiter of European destinies ; but the con- 


wition of Germany as by no means stable. 


Th, L fe and Remains of the Lee Pe Rohert Hlousman. 
By Robert Fletcher Housman, Esq. 8vo, with | 
portrait, &e. &e, 
We have here two goodly-sized volumes in one ; the | 

fret Part consisting of a Memoir and a Selection from 

the Letters of this venerable person ; the second a Se- 
from his 


“ ~e | ? and 


'¢ 


Sermons. Mr. Housman was a pious, | 
-ingle-hearted man ; 2 blessing to his flock 
hily, and an ornament to the church of Christ. 
He was of an old stanch Lancashire stock, who had been 


‘ettied upon their own property for above three hundred 
vi 


Mr. Housman was originally intended for the 

il profession, but inclination led him to the chureh ; | 

‘d his journey to Cambridge, related in a letter to his | 
‘ured Parents,” written some eighty years since, 
‘inost like abit of Latimer’s autobiography. He 


ri¥ ae 


ittached himself to the Evangelical party in the 





re and went so far, when leaving the chapel at | 

h he had officiated in Laneaster, as to direct two fe- | 

» Who applied to him to learn where they might ob- 

‘me spiritual advantages that they had obtained 
r hit ministry, to go to the Ind pendent Chapel | 
WPisipaacs alone Scripture doctrine was fully and faith- 
‘ught. His biographer is of opinion that, in 

» LXXNIX.—VOL. Van. 
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1836, he would, in the same cireumstances, have given 
the same advice as in 1786. After officiating as a curate 
in different places, much to the satisfaction of those 
committed to his charge, Mr. Housman finally settled 
in Lancaster in 1795, having built a church or chapel 
for himself, for which he obtained the license of his 
Bishop. In this design he was countenauced and sup- 
ported by Wilberforce, Thornton, and other influential 
persons of the Evangelical party. He at the same time 
encountered not a little Opposition and persecution, The 
church was at that period as callous and lukewarm as 
it is now in the other extreme of fiery perseeuting zeal, 


rhe record of this good mans long eful life may 
be read with advantage and pleasure by a “ul men, 
whatever their religious denomination may be. He was 


not only a truly Christian minister, but an Israelite in- 

deed, in whom was no guile, 

The Courts of Europe at the Clase of the Last Cene 
tury. By the late Henry Swinburne, Esq. 2 
vols, 8Svo, with Portrait. 

The familiar correspondence of Swinburne, whose work 
on Spain still remains a standard production, after all 


| that has been written about that country, is not fully 
_ described in the above catching title. There is no doubt 


a good deal about the Courts of Versailles, Naples, and 
Vienna in the volumes; but there is much more in @ 
series of letters, which contains the cream of the corre- 
spondence of a life. The letters are written in an casy and 


| unpretending style, by an accomplished gentleman, anda 
ripe scholar ; who, with equal or superior opportunities 


of observation to those which Horace Walpole possessed, 
had also much of the brilliancy of that prince of letter- 


writers, with manliness of character and solidity of un- 


| derstanding to which the wit and di/etantte of Strawberry 


Hill had no pretension, The work is, indeed, one of the 
most attractive in its peculiar department of literature 
Which has appeared for some time. We therefore in- 
dulge the hope of returning toa fuller examination of 
its merits, and in the meanwhile point it out to the at- 
ry-day 


tention of our readers as a production of no ev 


kind. It ab munds in ¢ haracteristic am edote > ali l evinces 


(throughout, that the author eminently knew what was 


worthy of being noticed and recorded. 


Moore *¢ Poe tical Works. Volume Md. 


This volume contains Latta Rooku, now in its 
twentieth edition! and a preliminary history of the 
publication, which contrasts delightfully with the thou- 
sand-and-one stories of squabbles between authors and 
publishers, and does much eredit to the good sense and 


honourable feeling of all the parties concerned, 
My Life. 
This pleading for the church, and attack on the prin- 


ciple of Voluntaryvism, defeats its own object by the one- 
sidedness, and even gross exaggeration, in which the 


By an Ex-Dissenter. 


writer indulges. But as a wise man may profit, even by 
a caricature, to correct some evil trick of his physiog- 
nomy, so may Dissenters reap advantage from the mis- 
representations of their adversary, if they are studied ia 
a right temper. It ia true the exceptions, the rare 
exceptions, are here represented as the rule; but the 
warning may still be useful. The following quotation 
on Family Prayer will explain what we mean: the nar- 
rator has just been apprenticed to @ surgeon, & Dissen- 


ter :— 2D 
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As soon as I entered the house of Mr. Griffiths, I 
found that family prayer was regularly attended to, night 
and morning ; but as Mr. Griffiths’ practice was large 
and widely scattered, he could seldom officiate more than 
once a-day, Mrs. Griffiths, who was even more bigoted 
than her husband in all her dissenting tastes and predi- 
lections, acted as chaplain on all occasions when her | 
husband was not able to preside; and, as she rejected 
all forms, even Mr. Jay’s prayers, she was monotonous, 
prolix, without ideas, always appeared to be diseoursing 
to God, and informing him of what he was, rather than | 
confessing her sins, thanking him for his mercy, im- | 
ploring his forgiveness, or petitioning for a continuance 
of his love and goodness to us all. This is the general 
character of all dissenting prayers, both family and pub- 
lic. . . . « I have frequently heard dissenting 
ministers declare, at the house of Mr. Griffiths, that | 
“they had been that morning so lost in prayer, as to be | 
unable, with any comfort, to go on.” Useless repetitions ; | 
long and verbose declarations to God of what were his | 
attributes, as though the Holy Ghost required fallen man | 
to inform Him of his perfect and inconceivable character ; 
crude and undigested petitions for all sorts of things, 
known only to a dissenting vocabulary, make up the 
bulk of the prayers of our imodern Dissenters. . . . . 
Sometimes a minister prayed on a Sunday morning [in 
church] for a quarter of an hour; others for twenty 
minutes; and a few for a half-hour. Then there were 
complimentary prayers, in which the minister of the place 
his wife, family, children, and the deacons, and their | 
wives and families, and I know not who besides, were | 
all brought forward by name or designation, and extol- | 
led before the throne of God, as if they had been saints 
in heaven, instead of sinners on earth. Then some | 
prayers Ihave heard pointedly personal, when a deacon, | 
a member, or some one in the congregation, had offended 
the officiating or stated minister. Then I have heard 
prayers full of bitterness and unkindness, reproaches, or 
insinuations, which excited not the pious ejaculations of 
the assembled congregation, but the nods and gestures of 
approbation, or the shakes of the head, and other signs of 
dissatisfaction, of those who listened not for themselves, 
but for others. . . . . Sometimes I have heard a 
dissenting minister ask,“ Did I not hit his case in my 
prayer?” when speaking of some individual; and, at 
other times, I have heard a member of a dissenting con- 
gregation declare, that he knew who was meant by the 
minister in his prayer; for he told him he would pray at 
him. 





a 


This is no doubt highly coloured ; but there is some- 
thing in it ; and a good lesson may often be found in 
over-statements of anenemy. The book is very conci- 
liatory towards the Wesleyan Methodists. This is at 
present the cue of the Church. 


Tue History of Initiation 3 comprising an Account 


of the Rites and Ceremonies, Doctrines, and Diset- 

PLINE, ofall the Secret and Mysterious Institutions of 

the Ancient Wortp. By the Rev. George Oliver, D.D. 

[ This is a new edition of a learned, and yet a popularly | 
amusing work, particularly in the account of the Gothic 
mysteries. | 

Dr. Oxiver’s History of Freemasonry, from 1829 to 
the Presest Tiue. [A compilation from the news- 
papers, of no great interest save to the Brethren. ] 

Jackson's Book-Krepine. [Sixth Edition.] 

Aw Introprctios to Suaksreare’s Mipsummern Nigut’s 
Dream. By James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. [ Believ- 
ing that many years must elapse before “a complete 
inquiry can be made into Shakspeare’s language and 
allusions,” this gentleman, nevertheless, contributes his | 
mite of elucidation, conjecture, and commentary, in an | 
agreeable vein, and with considerable acumen. | 

Pyeumatics, By Hugo Rei. [This is the first of a 
projected serics of little works on Na‘turn! Ph iJusop h 
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adapted either for self-instruction or the use of schoo)< 
ls, 


of which the previous performances of the compiler 


_ give fair promise. ] 


Reaister of Contestep Exections. Compiled by H, 
S. Smith. [This will be a useful work of reference to 
some. Itisatleast curious. The elections are arranged 
in alphabetical order. It commences in 1766, and closes 
with the recent contests at Canterbury, St. Albans, ang 
Walsall. ] 

Hints for the Prorte. By One of Themselves, [4 
little work, containing much that is good, and something 
that is admirable, on the plan of the sayings of Ji /, 
Mennais; but composed in amore sober tone, and adapted 
to English minds. | 

Trapitions of the COVENANTERS 5 Or, GLEANINGS among 
the Mountains. By the Rev. Robert Simpson. [A little 
work that will charm the circle of a Scottish cottager's 
winter-evening fireside ; and which may both benefit and 
please any class of Scottish readers. ] 





PAMPHLETS. 

Porpctan View of Lire INSURANCE. 
St. Clair, Accountant in London. 

Craic’s Patent Rotratory Macuine, Explained and 
Illustrated. 

Tur Wortp in the Year 1840 5 A Retrospect of the 
chief rents of the past Year. 

Tue Tamworth Reapinc-Room. [A High-Chureh 
bigot’s attack upon Sir Robert Peel, because he is the 
first Tory statesman who has practically recognised the 
fundamental principles of all genuine liberality, namely, 


By William 


_ the instruction of the people by their own agency. ] 


INTERVENTION and its Fruits. [A Letter to Lord 
Palmerston, deliberately and courteously pointing out 
his errors in the Eastern question. ] 

A Letter to Mr. Wittiam Loverr, lately Resident in 
Warwick Jail. By a Non-Voter. [A well-reasoned 
epistle ; though the unqualified praise of the New Poor- 
Law, with which it sets out, renders it liable to suspicion. 
It is idle now to talk of the vices and corruptions of the 
Abolished Law. These are acknowledged— past ard 


| gone. LButthey do not prove that the new rule, though 


a manifest improvement in some respects, is altogether 
perfect. | 

Tue Dety of Payixc Trisute Exrorcep. By Robert 
Haldane, Esq. 

Tue Austrian Treaty ANALYSED, and its Banertt 
Texpexcy Exposep. By William Cargill, Esq. 

Ricut and WronG among the Apotitionists of the 
Usitep States, &c., &c. By John A. Collins, Repre- 
sentative of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

StatistTicaAL Exercises on the Maps of Great Baritals 


-and Ireranp. By E. C. Nunn. 


Tue ApveNtuRES, SUFFERINGS, and Onservations of 
Joux Woop. [This is the narrative of a credulous and 
unfortunate emigrant to a settlement on the Mosquit 
shore. ] 

Mamox. [A cheap reprint of Dr. Harris’s excellent 
and popular Dissertation on the besetting sin of such 
Christians as are “at ease in Zion.” ] 

Westeyas Metuopism Consiperep in Reation t 
the Cuvren. By the Rev. Richard Hodgson. [Ts 


_ treatise is intended to conciliate the Methodists, and 


unite them effectively with the Established Church for 
co-operative purposes. | 

1. A Piea for the Poor of Scottann, and for an I» 
qtuiry into their Coxpitios. By the Rev. Dr. ltobert 


Burns. 
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9, Remarks on the Circumstances and Ciaims of the 
IxpiceNt Poor, and the Inapeqvuacy of the Present 
system of ParocntaL Revier in Scottanp. By Charles 
Scutt, Session-Clerk, Peterhead. [These pamphlets may, 
from their authorship, be considered as semi-official state- 
ments, referring to two important localities ; Paisley, of 
which Dr. Burns is one of the clergymen ; and Peter- 
head, where, from his office of session-clerk, Mr. Scott is 
necessarily brought into intimate contact with pauperism. 
Both pamphlets are written in the spirit of a wise and 
Christian humanity, and both contain importaut statisti- 
cal and illustrative facts. We heartily commend them, 
at this time, to the attention of the people of Scotland.] 


Darty Breap; or,a Pian for the Anouition of the 
Breap-Tax. By one of the Millions. Our Account 
of this Pamphlet shall be borrowed from its pages. 

[As an exemplification of the insufficiency of food, we 
may take the town of Little Bolton, in Lancashire, and 
the following facts as given on the testimony of a high- 
ly respectable gentleman, Mr. Ashworth :— 


“There are three hundred families, consisting of one 
thousand four hundred individuals, whose whole income 
does not exceed £130 per week, or, deducting rents, 
£105, lls., which is equal to 15}d. per head, per week ! 
There are 1000 families who have only Is. 6d. per week 
to live upon. 1200 whose income is under Vs., and 
nearly 1300 whose income is under Ys. 6d. per head, 
per week. Of these poor people, 1601 had only 500 
beds amongst them; 582 of them sleeping three in a 
bed; 185 five in a bed; 78 six in a bed; 42 seven ina | 
bed; in one place eight had only one bed; and 23 were 
wholly without a bed to rest on.” 





Here are thousands of persons literally pining to 
death, who have the power to employ their labour in 
making calicoes or prints, which other thousands of per- 
sons, in other countries, are anxious to obtain for cloth- 
ing for themselves and families, and to send in exchange, | 
food fur the inhabitants of Bolton; but the landowners’ 
law says, “ the Bolton people shall not exchange their 
labour for bread. We do not ourselves want any further | 
quantity of their calicoes or prints, and we cannot spare | 
them a full supply of food,; nevertheless, we will not | 
allow thei to obtain food from where it is abundant, 
unless they pay to us a tax, which they are quite unable | 





to pay; and therefore it is equivalent to saying, they | 
suall not have a supply of food at all.” 


The Cory Laws and the Nationat Dept; or, the 
Panson’s Dream and the Queen's Sprrcn. By a 
Somerset Clergyman. [This is No.7 of the Rev. Mr. | 
Spencer's valuable Tracts. It has obtained a wide cir- | 
culation. The pamphlet was suggested by an article in | 
Tait's Magazine, entitled, “ IIow do Poor Men Lire?” 
An extract of this the dreamer sends to her majesty, 
and receives, by return of post, the following answer: 

“ Windsor, January 14, 1841. 


“Rey. Sir,—I thank you for the extract from Tuit. 
I was hot previously aware of the injustice practised 
“pon ny people. I laid it before the Privy Council, but 
my Lords declare, that in consequence of the National 
Debt, domestic agriculture cannot compete with foreign 


ee without the protection of the cornlaws. My 
43708 - 


tell me, that the empire over which I reign, is a_ 
mortgaged estate; and that high prices and high rents 
“re necessary, in order to enable them to pay the inter- 
ofthe mortgage. I will direct my attention to the 
Ject of Free Trade; in the meantime I will impose 
a upon you:—Write, for my inspection, the speech 
on th you would desire me to deliver from the throne, | 
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“VICTORIA.” 


© opening of the ensuing Session of Parliament. 
, seen are Paul's Crores, a notable locality in more seuses 
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The pamphlet costs but twopence, so we need not 


quote the Extraordinary Speech concocted for her 


Majesty, which was “ delivered from the throne amidst 


the consternation of the selfish and the delight of the 


patriotic.” ] 

The Ovtcry against the New Poor Law. [This is a 
Tract by the same author. He is favourable tothe New 
Law ; orat least, opposed to what he considers the sense- 
less or hypocritical outery so prevalent. ] 

A Statisticat Sketcnu of the Istanp of Cuusax. By 
Lieutenant Ouchterlony of the Madras Engineers. 

A Series of Letters on Puniic Evvucation. By Phi- 
lanthropos. 

Tue Deposit Exigma Unravetrep. By Samuel Spur- 
rell. 8vo. 

Lutter to Cuartes Woop, Esq., M.P., on Money, and 
the Mrans of Economizine it. By George Warde Nor- 
man, Esq. 8vo. 

Letters on the Currency, addressed to Charles 
Wood, Esq., M.P.; ascertaining, for the first time, on 
true principles, the amount of Inland and Foreign Bills 
of Exchange in circulation for several consecutive years, 
and out at one time; also defending Country Bankers 
from the Charge made against them in the work of S. 
Jones Lloyd, Esq.; and giving Unanswerable Reasons 
why the Notes of a Bank of Issue should not be substi- 
tuted for the Circulation of Country Bankers. Dy Wil- 
liam Leatham, Banker, Wakeficld. Secoud Edition. 
Ovo. 

TEE-TOTAL PAMPHLETS. 

1. Discourse on the Duty of Anstainina from Intoxt- 
CATING Drinks in the Present State of our Counrky, 
Ly the Rev. Dr. Ritchie. 

», Some Inquiries into the Errrcrs of Fermentep 
Liquors. By a Water-Drinker. [This is a third edi- 
tion of Mr. Basil Montague’s work. The author, or 
compiler, is one of the oldest of the now large family of 
Tee-totalers. It is thirty years since his discourse on 
Total Abstinence first appeared. ] 

3. Tue Wine Question Serttep. By the Rev. B. 
Parsons, author of “ Anti-Bacchus.” [This learned gen- 
tleman goes, as the Americans say,“ the whole hog.” He 
proves that there was no such thing as fermented wines 
kuown or used among the Jews, nor, probably, among 


the Greeks and Romans, or any other ancient people, 


though they had“ drugged possets.” The wine, of which 
“a little dose was recommended to Timothy now and 
then,” was none of “the modern poisons” called Made- 
ria, Port, or Sherry. When fermented wine is found in 
the sacramental chalice “ there is death in the pot,” says 
our author. | 

4. Temperance cereus Apstinence ; or, A Reretation 
of the Docrrines of Tex-roratism. By a Lover of 
Truth. [A sensible, temperate pamphlet, in which the 
question is treated on rational principles. ] 


———od 


SERIAL WORKS. 
Loxpox. Knight & Co. [Of this new weekly serial 


we have not seen the first two Numbers ; but we pre- 
‘sume they are all alike. At the outect, the work is 


necessarily antiquarian and historical, containing familiar 


| notices of popular customs and social usages. It is of 
handsome size, very moderate in price, and profusely 
embellished with good wood engravings, illustrative of 


the subjects discussed. Those in the Numbers we have 
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than one: the Tabard, Chaucer's Tabard, and London 
Bridge. These afford a species of reading which has 


many attrac tions. 


Companion to the Wavertey Novets. Part I. [Pic- 
torial [llustrations, engraved on wood, intended for em- 
bellicshments to the new cheap issue of Scott's novels, 
and favourable specimens of the Art. Several of the 


designs are by eminent artists. 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Part II. 
M’Cuciocn’s Geocrapnicat Dictionary. 


through Madrid, and leaves us in the Ma/accas. | 
History of Star Fisnes. Parts V. and VI. 


FronicutturaL MaGazine for Aprit. [ Witha neatly 
coloured Azalea Splendens and Stephilia Tubifora, This 


work is remarkably cheap, and is well-conducted. ] 


Branpe’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 


Arr. Part III. 
Tyas’ SHAKSPEARE. 
Low. 
Tue Devin on Two Sticxs. Parts XI. and XII. 
Memonriats of Campripce. Parts XIT. and XIII. 
Manon Lescaut. Parts VIT. and VIII. 


Works of Moxtaigxe—-Part I. Edited by William 


Hazlitt. 
will contain a biographical notice of Montaigne, an ac- 


{This promises to be a desirable work. It 


count of his works, and the Essays a% translated by Cot- 


ton, with copious notes from Montaigne’s commentators. 
The work well deserves to be popularly introduced into 


England, which it has never vet been. 
£ ; 


NEW POEMS AND DRAMAS. 

Retrosrection 3 or the Licgut or Days Gone By, and 
Other Poems. By the Rev. William Liddiard. 

The Fant of Brecon: a Tragedy—Fattu’s Fravp: a 
Tragedy—and The Ferry-man:aDrama. Eachin Five 
Acts. By Robert Landor, M.A. 

Poems and Soxcs. By John Imlah. [These pieces 
are chiefly in the Scottish Dialect ; and are of average 
merit—neither sinking nor soaring, and always pleasing. ] 

Vivia Perretea: a Dramatie Poem. By Sarah Flower 


Adams. [A very striking and beautiful produetion ; 


which must command attention even in an age distin- 
guished above every other for female genius. As we 
cannot help considering this as a performance possessing 
a strong claim on the attention of the literary world, we 
hope to be able to give an account of it in some degree 
corresponding to its merits, and meanwhile merely an- 
nounce the publication, and remind our readers that the 
martyred heroine was one of the earliest and noblest vie- 
tims to the Christian faith. | 

Orpen Times; or the Rising or THE Sesston: a Co- 
medy. [This play, written by a member of the Scottish 
Supreme Law Courts, can only be understood and en- 
joyed by those connected with that venerable body, and 
familiar with its traditions, jokes, and transmitted bon 
mots. Here figure OLp Braxy, and Harry Erskine, and 
Lapy Wattace, and also many practitioners of the olden 
time ; characters and oddities in their day, but we fear 
forgotten in ours, even in the profession, 


FINE ARTs. 

ENGRAVINGS AFTER THE Best Masters—Part II. [We 
described the scheme of this new candidate for public 
favour in December last. The new Part does not fall 
off, nor does it exceed the promise of the first. The sub- 


jects are—Zhomyris with the Head of Cyrus, from the 


Part X. 


[Including London, Lirerpool, &c. &c., it carries us 


Part XIII. Lore’s Lahour 


' original of Rubens, effectively engraved by;Thomas Dick. 
It is a splendid but painfulcomposition. The next plate 
is engraved by Robert Bell from Rembrandt's picture 
of the Daughter of Jatrus restored to Lite. It is hot 
allowable for those who have never seen the origina] to 
criticise the painting ; but as it stands, it would seem, in 
some of the details, to have required the softening and 
refining help of the graver. The zorgeous depths of the 
shadows, and force of expression in the picture, do not 
atone for the want not merely of beauty, but cf truth, 
in the countenance of the young maid, who more resem. 
bles a shrivelled and exhausted old man, 4 Lawderape 
hy Claude—Erening, exceedingly well engraved hy Wj). 
liam Miller, is to us the gem of the Part. Nothing cap 
be more blissfully tranquil and soothing than the expres 
sion and tone of this lovely plate, which combines, jp 
exquisite harmony, every element of scenic beauty,—the 
grand, the rich, the simple. It must be not a little 
gratifying to modern Athens, to see her sons taking so 
high a place in executive Art. All these plates are en. 
graved in Edinburgh ; and the whole of the projected 
series is to be executed by Scottish engravers. The un- 

_dertaking is a proud though a perilous one, and we hope 
that it may at least obtain fair play. | 

ENGRAVING from ALLAN’s Paintine of Ports Exties 
on their Way to Siperta. [William Howison, the 
same engraver with whose plate, taken from Harvey's 
Curlers, we were so much struck and pleased two years 
since, has more than verified our predictions in this en- 
graving, which is one of the most highly-finished speci- 
mens of the art that has yet been produced in Scotland. 
Many of our readers will remember the original paint- 
ing, which is, in expression, among the finest that Allan 
has painted ; but those who have not had this pleasure, 
may be assured that the original has suffered nothing in 
having, without losing one whit of its character and 
beauty, assumed another form. Like the Cur/ers, this 
engraving is executed in the line manner ; and the most 
minute details, as well as the leading features, have been 
carefully and delicately elaborated. The plate is, though 
not of the largest, yet of respectable size, and makes al- 
together a most desirable picture, in which the art of the 
engraver not alone renders the pictorial effect of the 
original, but heightens its pathos and beauty. | 

Scexvery and Antiquities of Inetanp. Part If. [The 
drawings which Mr. Bartlett has made, that appear in 
this Part, are from the finest and most romantic scenery 
in Ireland. That ofthe Darale, the Rapids near the ro- 
mantic Castle Connell, in the neighbourhood of Limerick, 
Killarney, and the wild coast about AUi/kee. The view of 
Puffin IHole, the weltering sea, and beetling crags, alive 
with sea-fowl, will convey a new idea to many. We 
know not what determined the choice of the publishers 
to the American Penciller; but he gets along pretty 
fairly,—rather historical than aneecdotical, however, oF 
descriptive, and far in the wake of the artist ; for while 
the plates carry us to Killarney and the Shannon, Mr, 
Willis has only got the length of Drogheda, or perhaps 


Dublin. It is a pity but the pencil and pen could keep 


nearer in company. ] 


Heatn’s Waverctey Gatiery, in the late numbers, 


contains some pretty things :—a Rose Bradwardine, very 


sweet and lovely ; an animated and arch Catherine Sey 
ton: a stately Ereline Berenger: and, beyond them all, 
a Je th ic Deana, be autiful enough for her sister Effie. Bat 


that is error ou the safe side. ] 
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POLITICAL 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Sesston.— Parliament, which was opened on the | 


ogth January, adjourned for the Easter recess on the 
éth April. The three months during which it has sat, 
have been the most unproductive as to work, and the 
dullest even as to talk, which have occurred since the 
Reform Bill. 

The battle of party has again been fought upon Irish 
round ; but the contest was not so fierce nor continued 


4 ‘) former sessions. The Ministry having obtained a 


Irish Registration Bill, seemed contented with their un- 
wouted success, and postponed further proceedings in 
the question till after Easter. To this arrangement the 
Tories eventually gave a tacit acquiescence, Lord Stan- 
ley postponing his bill to nearly the same day as that to 
which the Government measure had been deferred. The 
result, as regards the present session, is expected to be, 
either that the Ministerial bill will be passed with some 
ef the worst clauses of Lord Stanley's ingrafted on it; 
or that, after continuing the discussion till the approach 
of the grouse-shooting, the legislature will disperse, 
jeaving the matter where it was. 

The principal business which has occupied the Com- 
mons during the last month (and it is only in the Commons 
that there has been even a show of business) has been 
the bill for continuing the New Poor-law. Owing to the 
multiplicity of amendments which have been earried, or 
have been adopted by the Government, and the precise 
effect of which cannot, for the most part, be gathered 
from the reports, it is impossible to state, with accuracy, 
the form which the Bill has now assumed. The ge- 
neral result, however, seems to be, that though many 
of the minor details have undergone alteration, generally 
with a view of rendering them less stringent, the mea- 
sure remains pretty much the same as it Was, even in 
etails, while all the main features of the system have 
been preserved unimpaired. The clamour has always 
been directed principally against the Commissioners, the 
“tyrants of Somerset House :? but the commission has 
been continued with unabridged, or rather with increased, 
powers, for a new term of five years, and with every 
prospect of being continued for an indefinite period be- 
yond—a motion by Mr. Hodgson Hinde, that the Com- 
mission should extend to “ the end of the year 1846, and 
no longer,” being negatived without a division. The most 
i iportant alteration, or rather addition, is one which was 
imtrodueced by the Ministry, relating to the education of 
pacper children. The Commissioners are empowered, upon 
votaining the consent of a majority of the guardians of the 
parishes interested, to institute a school (distinct from the 
Work-house ) for the rearing and educating of the pauper 
Cildren of any Union, or of any district of parishes 
Wiech may unite for that object. The benefits of these 
pauper colleges are not to be confined to pauper children, 
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' establishment of the schools, by inducing the Dissenters 


majority of five on the second reading of Lord Morpeth’s ~ 


} e¢ } , 
it to be extended (so far only, we presume, as regards | 


(lucation) to the children of all poor persons who choose 
to attend. This clause is, therefore, a new and an im- 
portant step towards national education ; and is capable, 
‘ns skilful and honest hands, of being worked to great 
acvantaye. And there can be little doubt that most 
veneficial results would have flowed from it, had it 
passed in its original shape, and had the working out of 
Pp en left to the Commissioners. But this, like every 
Her attempt to extend education, has been damaged, 
Pan destroyed, by the ev er-vigilant friend of ignorance, 
, ve Church.” Mr. Colquhoun, the pharisaical Member 


coin Russell and Dr. Lushington(!), carried an amend- 
2 pn: it should be imperative on every school estab- 
of p, under this clause to have a chaplain of the Church 

' ‘gland, who is to be paid from the rates, and “ who 


tha] 
fract 
ee parents or other guardians shall object. The 
sOUS@ fa ft 
Nady per! promised to be beneficial. In the first 
“ce, it will, in many instances, operate as a bar to the 


* Kilmarnock, moved, and, with the assistance of Lord | 


| be empowered to regulate and superintend the in- | 
wn and training of the children,’ except those | 


thus rendered likely to become as pernicious as | 


to oppose them, as involving the infliction of a new injus- 
tice ; and when we consider how many of all sects there 
will always be found ready, on less just grounds than this, 
or on no ground at all, to refuse any increase of assess- 
ment on their own pockets, the result will very probably 
be, that, even in districts where dissent is not paramount, 
guardians will be returned known for their opposition to 
the proposed schools, with their inseparable accompani- 
ment of paid chaplains of the state religion. But, sup- 
posing all obstacles overcome, and the mi hool estab- 


lished, who does not see the annoval and mischief 


which must inevitably arise from the cha acting 
under so wide a commission as that of “ regulating and 
superintending the instruction of the children!” It is 


provided, also, that “such chaplain shall be appointed, 
subject to the sanction of the Bishop of the diocese,” and 
We may Very easily conceive the sort of men whom the 
Bishops of Exeter, or Oxford, or London, or of five- 
sixths of the sees of England, would conceive as alone 
fitted to “superintend and regulate” the schools. 
The injustice, and inutility, and mischievousness of 
Mr. Colquhoun’s “amendment,” is obvious in many 
other respects than those we have adverted to; but 
it may be beneficial as adding one more to the proofs 
now so rapidly accumulating, that the ambition, bigotry, 
and greed of the State Church, form the main obstacle in 
the way of the smallest, as of the greatest, attempts, 
either to enlighten the ignorance or extend the pri- 
vileges of the people.- Sir Robert Peel, and all his 
party but a few of the “ outsiders,” have hitherto given 
a steady support to the Dill, as introduced by the 
Ministry ; and almost every one of the “ ameliorations” 
which have been introduced, have proceeded from Whigs 
or Liberals. When we consider that, almost without 
exception, every Tory organ and orator in England has, 
for the last three years, vehemently opposed the “ infer- 
nal Whig Poor-law,” this result says very little for the 
sincerity of the party, and will, it may be expected, 
greatly disable them for the future from continuing their 
attacks on the Whigs on this point. 

PARLIAMENTARY Evection ComMirrees.— The result of 
the inquiries into the petitions against the returns for St, 
Albans, Canterbury, and Walsall, has rendered it plain 
that the new mode of selecting election committees, in 
troduced by Sir R. Peel, produ es atribunal quite as In- 
competent, inefficient, and untrustworthy as the sys- 
tem which it has succeeded. The facts r garding the 
case of St. Albans are peculiarly instructive. It was 
proved that Dr. Webster, a leading Whig partisan inh 
the burgh, having proceeded to the Trea: ury in quest of 
a Ministerial candidate, and having procured Lord Lis- 
towell, brought him down with him in the same post- 
chaise; introduced him to the electors; was the most 
active Whig canvasser and orator throughout the conte: t, 
and the constant companion and chief adviser of the can- 
didate. Dribery, wholesale and systematic, continued 
during the struggle ; and several cases of the very grons- 
est character were clearly proved against this Dr. Web- 
ster. The petitioners were also ready to prove many 
more cases against this person and others, but were pre- 
vented by the obstruction thrown in the way by the re- 
iterated “ objections” and legal quibbles of the counsel 
for the sitting member—objections which could not have 
been listened to for a moment had the object of the com- 
mittee been simply to elicit all the facts of the case, but 
which they considered admissible according to the rules 
of evidence usually observed in Courts of Law. It is nog 
by any means clear why the committee should have bound 
themselves down to rules which, even supposing their 
necessity or judiciousness in the case of uninformed and 
inexperienced juries to be undoubted, do not appear ap- 
plicable where the decision rested solely with men who, 
as legislators, are at least to be presumed as fit to be in- 
trusted with a wider discretion. But notwithstanding 
the rejection of much evidence which bore the most 
directly on what, to the eye of common sense, seems the 
main point at issue—the means, namely, by which the 
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‘return complained against, had been accomplished—this 


much was clearly proved,—that extensive bribery was 
practised by the partisans of the sitting member ; and 
that, in particular, Dr. Webster, the nature of whose 
connexion with the candidate we have above described, 
was guilty of several distinct and undoubted acts of cor- 
ruption. Surely, it might be thought, there was enough 
here to vacate the seat gained by such means. But this, 
it seems, was by no means enough to satisfy the com- 
mittee. By repeated decisions they found that it had 
not been proved that Dr. Webster, the political sponsor, 
the most active supporter, and constant personal com- 
panion of the candidate, acted as his “ agent !”’—and, 
partly because of these decisions, and partly for another 
reason, about to be mentioned, the petitioners withdrew 
their case. It has thus been settled that it may be proved, 
not only that an election was gained by wholesale cor- 
ruption, but by corruption practised by persons who ap- 
pear, on all occasions, as the most active supporters of 
the candidate, and with whom he is in constant inter- 
course and consultation—and that yet the election is 
valid, and the member blameless! 


The other reason, besides the hopelessness of contend- | 


ing against such decisions as these, which induced the 
withdrawal of the Tory petition agaiust Lord Listowell’s 
return, furnishes another instructive illustration of the 
working of the system. The recent * glorious Conserva- 
tive triumph” at Canterbury had been gained by means 
quite as bad, at the very best, as the “triumph of Libe- 
ral principles” at St. Albans; and an exposure being 
inevitable if the petition against the return was proceed- 
ed with, a “ compromise ” was effected between Whig 
and Tory, on the simple ground, that it would be much 
worse than useless to expose practices which were com- 
mon to both, in a case where no balance of gain could be 
left for either party. If there had ‘only been Tory brib- 
ery at Canterbury, or only Whig bribery at St. Albans, 
its perpetrators might probably have been punished and 
its object defeated ; but the offence being committed in 
both cases, the one crime is set against the other, and 
both together form no crime at all—two blacks being 
held as making one white. lad the call for exposure 
and punishment been precisely one-half less urgent, they 
would have been applied ; but the crime being doubled 
the punished is escaped. This neutralizing of Tory by 


Whig offences against purity of election, may be a very | 


convenient arrangement for the contracting parties ; but 
it is certainly one which could searcely have been ex- 
pected to be countenanced and protected by a “ Reform- 
ed” Parliament. 

The fate of the petition against the return of Mr. 
Gladstone for Walsall, proves this additional fact : that 
public-houses may be opened for weeks to all known as 
the friends of one of the candidates ; that hundreds of 
electors, free of all expense to themselves, may carouse 
night and day, presided over by the principal supporters 
of the afterwards successful candidate ; and that, never- 
theless, the Committee may not be able “to connect the 
treating with the sitting member or his agents,’ and the 
return be, consequently, held valid. 

It thus appears that, in eight years from the passing 
of the Reform Bill, three elections, happening within the 
same fortnight, were carried by wholesale bribery and 
treating ; that there exists no visible means of checking 
or punishing these practices ; and that, for the future, the 


very slightest exercise of discretion may enable any man to , 


be returned by the corruption of any constituency in the 
empire, without running more than a nominal risk of 
being unseated and exposed. 

When corruption is seen prevailing not only among 
the old constituencies of freemen, like St. Albans and 
Canterbury, but in Reform-Bill constituencies, like Wal- 
sall, there seems no probability that anything short of 
secret voting and a wide extension of the frauchise will 
prove an efficacious remedy. But, in the meantime, 
much might be done by an alteration in (the species of 
tribunal for trying disputed returns. The mode of se- 
lection under Sir R. Peel's plan appoints a committee 
containing an equal number of Whigs and Tories, pre- 
sided over by a chairman belonging to the party of the 
meinber petitioned agaiust ; and yet, notwithstanding 
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the apparent fairness of this arrangement, the decisions 
have, in every case that has yet been tried, been in fayons 
of the sitting member possessing the casting-vote of ph. 
chairman. The cases of St. Albans, Canterbury and 
Walsall, will scarcely admit of this result being... 
counted for by the supposition that the sitting members 
had always right upon their side. “ 
In a conversation which took place in the House on 
the subject of the compromise between the petitioner 
in the cases of Canterbury and of St. Albans, almost overs 
member who spoke confessed that the plan of Sir Rober 
Peel had failed in producing an efficient tribunal. }, it . 
one suggested a remedy ; nor is it likely that any wil}! 
adopted by the present Parliament, nor till after the gis. 
puted returns of a General Election have been sy] jected 
to the judgment of the confessedly incompetent tribyys) 
Nor are there any good grounds of hope that any eff. 
cient reform will be made even then ; and, in the meap. 
time, it would be much more honest, and would produce 
no change in the actual result, to adopt the advice of 
Lord Howick, by repealing the laws against corruptic 
at elections, and “letting everybody do their best.” 
Tur Anti-Corn-Law Acitation.—The war against the 
bread-tax goes vigorously and hopefully on. The Ne. 
tional League, which leads and gives the tone to the 
movement throughout the whole country, has never r- 
laxed for a moment the energy of its exertions, and 
seems only to gather new strength and hope from each 
defeat. The movements of this body have, from the be- 
ginning, been distinguished by a vigour, and earnestness, 
and determination, and, at the same time, by a skill and 
prudence, which both deserve and must command sue. 
cess. In noone point have both their earnestness and 
their prudence been better exemplified, than in their wise 
and manly resolve, to push on towards their own object 
by the nearest road, careless of the effect of their move- 
ments upon the wretched and meaningless strife between 
Whig and Tory. This portion of the tactics of the Re- 
pealers has, to be sure, proved a great annoyance an 
disappointment to those who looked upon the anti-Com- 
Law agitation only as another serviceable instrument for 
|“ keeping out the Tories ;” but it has served to unmask 
insincere and self-seeking friends ; has extorted respect 
and fear from enemies; and is every day bringing over 
in multitudes that portion of the working-classes who 
were at first neutral or opposed, from a very natural 
suspicion, that the new movement was only another of 
those party devices of which they had so frequently been 
mace both the instruments and the dupes. Every day 
furnishes increasing proof of the wisdom of the course 
which has been pursued. The influence of the violent 
and unreasonable section of the Chartist leaders is visibly 
on the decline, and,in some towns has been proved to be 
nearly quite extinct ; and the question has been actively 
taken up by many of the middle-classes among the elec- 
toral body, of Conservative or neutral politics. The last 
“electoral visit’? paid by the League, was to Lancaster, 
(a town at present returning two bread-taxers;) and a 
a meeting of ¢/ectors alone, to which all the persons on 
the register were invited, and at which a considerable 
inajority of them attended, resolutions were unanimots!y 
and enthusiastically passed, condemning the Corn Law, 
and recommending the immediate adoption of the mes 
sures necessary for returning Repealers. Within the 
last month, large and effective mectings have been held 
in nearly all the great towns of England ; and petitions 
are also getting up in multitudes of the smaller places, 
and in many of the agricultural distriets, where the lee 
turers and publications of the League have produced ‘ 
preat effect. Seotland, also, is speaking out; and there 
seems no reason to doubt that, betore Mr. Villiers’ motion 
shall be brought on, the number of petitions and of signs 
tures will exceed even those of last year, notwithstanding 
the disgust excited by the insolent and insulting tone @ 
which the prayers of the people on this question were 
treated by the Legislature in the two last sessions. 
untiring activity and zeal of the Repealers has evidently 
excited dread aud confusion in the enemy's camp; 3 
hing more is wanting than a vigorous perseverance 3 
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petitioning and agitation, to secure a speedy triumph 
a cause the ultimate success of which became secure # 
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ihe moment when it was taken up with honesty and 


sincerity. 
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THE REVENUE. 
The revenue tables for the year and quarter ending 
April 5. 1841, present a result very far from satisfactory. 


The following is an abstract :— 


40, as compared 
S41. 


; Income for the Year ended 5th April, if 
. with that « nded 5th April, | 


’ 
» 
‘ 
‘ 


Years ended Api .~* Increase. Decrease. 


140, 1341. 
a EO et a! alll Al 
+" na £ ‘ 
Cust < “Mp. 4} i ra 1° 700225 ; 301.042 
> ‘ d ep : 4 = ~ . 
Excise 12,040,787 12,520,086 489,299 
ret G5! OE 6.700 118 162.72) 
Taxe 3.714,412 3,989 431 275,019 
os Office 1.217.000 414,000 833.000 
(‘row | nas lf G00 lf OO z. 
Miscellaneous,.... BUL245 GO O62 1.817 
Imprestye..cee- 416,956) 445,576 28,620 
Renavmentsof 724.153 591,458 7 192.715 


Advances,... § 


Total Income..... $4,985,166 44,675,860 SS7,477 L266 050 
Deduct Increase, ...... OG hee 


Decrease on the Year. BOUL 8O 


“Revenue for the Quarter ended 5th April, 1840, as com- 
pared with that ended Sth April, 1541. 


Increase, Decrease. 


Qrs. ended a Dy 
140, | O4l, 
i ee el 


£ . £ £ 
>| 4,572,623 4.518.508 4 115 
Excise, . 1,929,996) 1,885,470 a 44.526 
amps, cece 16581868 1.6077 ,404 TRO 
faxes,..........00 179,058, 222,045 42,987 a 
Post-Office.. 120.000 92.000 _ 97 1100 
Crown Lands,. 40.000 82500 . = 500 
Miscellaneous,... 04.180 49,126 11.046 
Imprest, ........ 31.913 $2.15] Hap 
Sea ° 
Nenavments 0 ee " _ 
| \ ent f ' 110.756 9B 596 Se 11.760 
Tctal Income,.... 8.679.714 8,609,206 74,987 144,901 
Deduct Increase,... - 4387 
Decrease on Quarter, 70,514 


It will be thus seen that there is an aggregate decrease 
ca the vear of £309,280, and on the quarter of £70,154. 
t to -ce the whole extent of the falling off, we must 
e into account the addition made to the taxes last 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in proposing 
dition, caleulated the increase of revenue, to be 
nee derived, at £2,337,000 ; so that, adding this ex- 
ted increase to the actual deficiency on the aggregate 

nue for the whole year, the real decrease appears 


228 45.200. It may be asserted that this statement 
Ire-ents too unfavourable a view of the case, as the 
amount of the additions did not come into opera- 
‘equally throughout the year ; but this objection, if 
keu into account, would make only a very small differ- 
fare in the result; and this fact at least is clear from 
tbove table, that the additional ten per cent. laid on 
Customs, Excise, and Taxes, has scarcely produced 
percent. The principal decrease, it will be seen, is 
he Post-Office, on which item there isa falling off of 
4.1.0 on the quarter, and £883,000 on the year. Ac- 
cording to The Morning Chronicle, the decrease in this 
. as regards the quarter, is partly to be accounted 
r by the accounts for the corresponding quarter of last 
year having ineluded the receipts of a month of the four- 
ivory rate, and by the increace of the money-order busi- 
Ae ‘ndering it necessary to leave a ci cater balance in 
‘he hands of the deputies. No small portion of the de- 
in this item, both as regards year and quarter, 
¥ be safely set down as ascribable, in a great de- 
» the depressed state of the trade and com- 
of the country, as indicated by the decrease 
items. With all these drawbacks, however, 
tee Post-Office cepartment etill appears as producing 
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a net revenue to the Exchequer of £414,000 ; and in 
this fact alone we have a sufficient answer to those 
who have attempted to find, in the large decrease of re- 


_Yenue from this source, a proof of the “ utter failure” of 


the Cheap Postage Scheme. It was never expected that 
the revenue, under the cheap system, would equal that 


under the dear, at least for a considerable period of time 4 
it was only argued, that a uniform penny rate was more 


than sufficient to cover all the charges of the Post-Office 
establishment, and that a tax on the correspondence of 
tlie country for the purpose of revenue was a burdensome 
and impolitie impost. The soundness of this argument 
is completely proved by the result : the Post-Office has 
produced, even under most unfavourable circumstances, 
a clear profit to the Exchequer of £414,000: and the 
number of letters transmitted through the establishment 
has been nearly tripled,—showing that, under the dear 
system, two-thirds of the correspondence of the country 
was either suppressed or driven into illicit channels.— 
G;reat curiosity is excited as to the means which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will propose for making 
both ends meet—the expenditure for the year ending 
5th January last exceeding the revenue for the same 
period by 21,593,970. The additional per centage laid 
on the old taxes has proved a failure ; and there would 
be both difficulty and danger in the Ministry, in their 
present precarious position, attempting either to increase 
the existing taxes, or impose new ones. There is, there- 
fore, good ground for hope that necessity may at last 
compel the Legislature to grant what reason and justice 
might long have demanded in vain—a thorough recon- 
struction of our clumsy, pernicious, and unproductive 
system of tariffs. 





THE OPIUM WAR. 

Our success in the Opium War has as yet been des- 
tined to bear a very fair proportion to the justice of our 
cause, Although we have, without much difficulty, bat- 
tered down forts, destroyed whole fleets of junks, and 
taken possession of islands, it seems to be all but the 
iiversal opinion that we are little, if at all, nearer the 
attainment of the objects for which we went to war, 
than we were before the first shot was fired. The 
capture of the Island of Chusan, which was repre- 
sented 2s an occurrence of the first importance, and 
as certain to lead to a satisfactory adjustment of the 
dispute, was productive of no other result than fur- 
nishing a grave for a large portion of the British forces, 
and affording the Chinese another opportunity of cheat- 
ing our negotiators. On the 28th of February, Ad- 
miral Elliot, being afflicted with palpitation of the 
heart, resigned his command of the expedition; hav- 
ing failed to open a direct negotiation with the prin- 
cipal officers of the empire, notwithstanding his having 
ceased hostilities on the most formal and solemn promise 
that such communication would be granted. The com- 
maud of the expedition then devolved on Sir Gordon 
Bremer. He carried on operations with greater appar- 
ent vigour than his predecessor; but, for reasons on 
the soundness of which it would be premature as yet 
to decide, seems to have been held in no high estimation 
cither by the forees under his own command, or by the 
British merchants. The only intelligence which has 
been received since Sir Gordon assumed the command, 
reached London by the March overland mail from Bom- 
bay, on the 7th April. The dates were—from Chusan, to 
the 24th December ; from Macao, to the 27th January ; 
and from Bombay, tothe Ist March. After in vain en- 
deavouring to bring the Chinese to negotiate explicitly 
and sincerely, Sir Gordon, on the morning of the 7th 
January, commenced an attack on two of the Bogue forts, 
both of which were speedily in possession of the Englisch. 
The Chinese fought with some obstinacy but with very 
little skill; and, in one of the forts, suffered a loss of 
from 500 to 700 men. The lose of the British was only 
three killed, aud 50 or 40 wounded. The next morning, 
when preparations were making for commencing the 
attack on Anunghay, the chief fort, the Chinese autho- 
rities begged to renew negotiations; which request was 
aeceded to. The result was a “ preliminary arcange- 
meut,”’ of which the following are the conditions, as we 
find them stated in a circular, dated January 29, ad- 
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dressed by Captain Elliot to British subjects in China : 
—“]. The cession of the Island and Harbour of Hong- 
kong te the British Crown. All just charges and duties 
to the empire upon the commerce carried on there to be 

aid as if the trade were conducted at Whampoa. 2. 
Kn indemnity to the British Government of six millions 
of dollars—one million payable at once, and the remain- 
der in equal annual instalments ending in 1846. 3. Di- 
rect official intercourse between the countries upon 
an equal footing. 4. The trade of the Port of Canton to 
be opened within ten days after the Chinese new year, 
and to be carried on at Whampoa till farther arrange- 
ments are practicable at the new settlement. Details 
remain matter of negotiation.” 

The ministerial journals have hailed these conditions 
as containing a “settlement,” and a satisfactory settle- 
nent, of the whole dispute ; but by the community gen- 
erally, they have been viewed in a very different light. 
Lord John Russell, in last session, announced the war 
to have three objects: compensation to the British mer- 
chants for the opium destroyed by the Chinese authori- 
ties; satisfaction for the “insults” received by British 
subjects in China; and the placing of the trade between 


the two countries on a better basis for the future. We. 


have never failed to denounce these reasons as affording, 
in the actual circumstances, no just ground whatever for 
the war; but as they were formally stated by the mouth- 
piece of the government as the ends sought,the question as 
to the * success” of the war must, of course, be determined 
by the consideration, whether or not the objects, or any 
of thei, have been obtained. Let ls see how the hoasts 
of a “ satisfactory settlement,” put forth by the Whigs, 
will stand the test which they have themselves supplied. 
Not one word is now said as to exacting compensation 
from the Chinese for the destroyed opium ; the only re- 
ference to the subject being a sort of promise, made by 
Captain Elliot, to urge the claims of the merchants—-upon 
the British government! One of the objects of the war 
has therefore heen completely foregone. It is not very 
easy to understand precisely what was meant to be un- 
derstood by the term, “ satisfaction” for the “insults” 
received by British subjects; but it may be very safely 
considered that this object also has been abandoned ; 
for we have not been able to obtain even the slightest 
apology or confession of error; and as for any more sub- 
stantial “satisfaction,” the sum of which we have ob- 
tained the promise (making allowance for the mode in 
Which it is to be paid, not exceeding £1,200,000 ster- 
ling) will cover only a sinall portion of the actual ex- 
pense of the expedition. The only portion of the above 
conditions which bears on the remaining object of the 
war, is the cession of the island of Hong Kong. This 
island is the largest of the group called the Ladrones, 
is about fifteen miles in circumference, and lies at the 
mouth of the Canton river, about 120 miles distant from 
Canton. It is utterly barren, and inhabited only by 
tome fishermen; but, according to the organ of the Bri- 
tish merchants in China, would prove an excellent posi- 
tion for a British settlement, were it not for the coidt- 
tions under which it is to be held, (submis-<ion to all re- 
gulations, and payment of all duties, which the Chinese 
may choose to impose,) which the Canton paper declares, 
render the possession of the island of no value what- 
ever. Not one, therefore, of the three objects of the 
war is accomplished, or is even proposed to be accom- 
plished, by what the organs of the very parties who be- 
gan the wer, have been trumpeting as a“ satisfactory 
settlement.’ But, more than this, infinitely short as the 
above conditions fall of what we have declared to be our 
just claims, there is no probability that even they will 
be fulfilled, at least until after a renewed expenditure 
of time, treasure, and blood. “ Details remain matter of 
negotiation” | A single glance at the conditions, shows 
that the whole essential part of the arrangement, except 
the sum named as compensation, may, without any 
breach of honesty half so heinous as that which habita- 
ally characterizes Chinese diplomacy, be considered as 
* details,’ and that, consequently, the whole dispute still 
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“remains matter of negotiation.” Nor are our chanes: ¢ 
an honest and favourable settlement of “ details” rendered 
any better by our having voluntarily resigned the on)y 
guarantees for the fair dealing of the Chinese which on 
possessed. The Chinese flag again floats upon the two cap, 
tured fortresses, and Chusan ‘as been abandoned by the 
British troops; a step which Keshen, the imperial com. 
missioner, announces as a proof that “the English ba». 
barians are now obedient to orders, and are inyokjny 
favour with the most earnest importunity.” We R., 
in fact abandoned almost every advantage gained hy 
our arms, merely on the faith of obtaining condition, 
which, in any circumstances, are in themselves of the 
most insignificant value, and which, possessing as we 
do, no better guarantee for their fulfilment than a (j. 
nese promise, are of no value at all. There seems lite} 
doubt that, in the course of time, We may force the (hj. 
nese to comply with a portion of our demands ; but jr j 
evident that, so far from this new “ preliminary arrange. 
ment” being, as trumpeted forth by the ministerial or. 
yans, a“ satisfactory settlement of the whole question, 
we are, at this moment, scarcely one inch nearer toa 
* settlement” than before the commencement of the war. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The accounts from nearly all districts of the country, 
from Cornwall to Caithness, agree in representiag the 
present seed-time as the best which has been experienced 
for many years. From the middle of February to the 
time at which we write, approaching the end of April, 
the weather has been, for the most part, unusually dry 
and warm for the season; and in most districts the sow- 
ing operations were more than half over before the end 
of March. The young wheats have come away well, 
and, as yet, promise excellently. The lambing season, 
in the lower districts, (in most of the hilly districts it has 
not yet comimenced,) has, so far, been a favourable one for 
the farmer. In the Border counties, the number has 
been considerably above an average, but the mortality 
has also been considerable. One farmer in North Dur- 
ham had nine ewes which produced the extraordinary 
number of twenty-eight lambs ; and we know of numer- 
ous instances nearly equally remarkable. The prices of 
grain, for the last month, have, on the whole, been pretty 
steady. Average of wheat, from 62s. to 64s., though the 
finest qualities have brought 8s. or 10s. more; barley, 
333.3 oats, 23s. Gd.; rye, 34s. Gd.; beans and peas, 
jos. 6d. For a number of weeks, turnips were worse 
than unsaleable: in many districts, offers having been 
made, and frequently in vain, to give them for nothing, 
on condition of their being eaten on the ground. This is 
partly ascribable to the plentiful character of the turnip 
crop of last year, and partly to the dread of the murrain 
having prevented stock being brought from the hills. 
This state of matters has seriously retarded sowing ope- 
rations in some portions of the south of Scotland and 
north of England.—We give a short summary of the re- 
ports which have been given in from several of the more 
important agricultural districts, on agricultural sub- 
jects in general :—Berwickshire and Roxhurghshire— 
Both the winter and spring wheats are looking uncom- 
monly well; and sowing was conducted under the mort 
favourable circumstances. Pastures, both old and young, 
are exceedingly well planted, and far advanced for the 
season.—— Vorthumberland.—Spring and autumn wheats 
both promise excellently ; and the pastures were never 
known to have a more luxuriant appearance. The mur- 
rain is now nearly extinct in the county, though still 
lingering, in a modified form, in its southern portion.—— 
Carse of Gowrie Beans, peas, and oats, have had a most 
favourable seed-time, and the wheat-plant is well-estal- 


lished and vigorous.——wNStrathmore.—_-Wheat forwar 
thick, and healthy, and grass very advanced and prom 
ing. —— F'ifeshire.— Beans, oats, and barley, have been 


sown under the most favourable circumstances ; and the 
young wheat, of which more than the usual quantity has 
been put in the ground, looks thick and healthy, and 8 
at least three months in advance of the average of seasoB* 
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